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This is an inquiry into the conceptions 
of love in its sacred and profane 
dimensions as 4 universal theme in 
religious and secular literature. The 
author proceeds from the universal 
to the particular, and examines the 
way in which the generic experience 
finds expression in 8 specific context, 
the Indian traditions, and the way 

in which these are exemplified in 
Jayadeva's well known twelfth- 
century Sanskrit poem, the 
Gitagovinda. Simultaneously, the 
author considers the poem in its own 
cultural milieu and compares it with 
texts from other cultures. The volume 
also contains a new translation of 
the poem by Dr. Siegel. 
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This state where there is no twoness in responses of 
joy or sorrow, 

Where the heart finds rest, where feeling does not 
dry with age, 

Where concealments fall away in time and the 
essential love is ripened— 

Sacred is this state of human fulfilment, which we 
find once if ever. 


The Uttara-réma-carita of Bhavabhiti (1. 39) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Indeed, love becomes so universal a theme because of the remarkable 
variety of its worlds. Nothing else that unites humanbeings so emphati- 
cally declares at the same time the plurality of living; love may some- 
times give us a marvellous degree of mutual consciousness but it also 
reinforces our most intractable solipsism.1 


This is an exploration of various worlds of love, an inquiry into 
the conceptions of love in its sacred and profane dimensions as 
a universal theme in religious and secular literature. It is a 
study of the relationship between the sacred and the profane, 
the religious and the secular, the divine and the human. My 
strategy has been to proceed from the universal to the parti- 
cular—to examine the way in which the generic experience 
finds expression in a specific context, the Indian traditions, and 
the way in which those traditions are exemplified in an indi- 
vidual text, the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, a twelfth-century San- 
skrit poem about the union, separation and reunion of Krsna 
and Radha.? Simultaneously I have moved from the particular 
to the universal, attempting to make explicit that which is 
implicit in the Gitagovinda by considering it in its own cultural 
milieu and by comparing it with texts from other cultures. 
The Gitagovinda is neither a religious allegory nor a purely 
secular erotic poem (although both these interpretations are 
common) ; the poet has juxtaposed conventional descriptions of 
carnal love-play with traditional expressions of devotion and in 
so doing has created an ambiguous relationship between the 
sacred and profane dimensions of love. The Gitagovinda is not a 
sacred or profane work, it is a sacred and profane work. The 
ambivalence reflects a coalescence of traditions: literary, erotic, 
folk, religious. The text provides a means of understanding some 
of the attitudes toward love in those various traditions. In 
addition to those influences on the text, I have considered the 
influences of the text, the place which the Gitagovinda has held 
in medieval Vaisnavism, its sacredness to Caitanya and his 


1 John Bayley, The Characters of Love, 2nd edn (London, 1968), p. 5. 

* T have found it necessary to translate the Gitagovinda because no literal transla- 
tion of it into English has been made (although it has been translated into mediocre 
English ‘poesy’ quite useless for textual analysis). 
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love in those ee epittle q the development of the Krsna- 
The Gitagovin seer ball found expression 1n South Indian 
bhaktt ea Purana, the Bhagavata Purana and other works, 

i e Vist ’ md % 
texts, In top creased oF 2 d, a aaa d in that 
But it al nent —the ascendancy of Radha. e character- 
religious one qha an ‘fest the interpenetration of 
ip? nee traditions: Radha is at once the stereotypical 
the Apees seee poetry, the ideal beauty of the erotic textbooks, 
yeaa the feminine power emanating from the 
and she also came to represent 


Vaignavas of 
ss to SO: 


the Goddess incarnate, the} 
rinciple 
God, and the female princip ae 


- Krsna is at once eos 
agen ei warrior of the Epic and Purdnic literatures, 
ae aie highest Godhead of the religious traditions. In this 


convergence, this coalescence, there is a reconciliation of the 


; deal of liberation from phenomenal existence through 
: aaa ideal of devotion, loving attach- 


t and the heterodox 1 
oe important, more meaningful, than liberation, 
‘And these religious ideals, the Brahmanical and the popular, 
were further reconciled with the secular, courtly ideal of taking 
delight in the empirical world, of fulfilment in joy and in love. 

Chapter one is a consideration of the modalities of love as a 
universal theme (p. 1), as a specific issue in Indian literature 
(p. 13), and as the particular subject of the Gitagovinda (p. 27). 
Chapter two is a discussion of Indian concepts of love as they 
may be understood in light of rasa (a physiological experience, 
an aesthetic experience and a religious experience) (p. 43), in 
light of various Sanskrit words for ‘love’ (p. 57) and in light of 
the mythology of the love-god (p. 71). The third chapter is an 
examination of Jayadeva’s depiction of Krsna (p. 89), Radha 
(p. 110), and the love-messenger (p. 134). The fourth chapter 
deals with the separation (p. 137) and union (p. 159) of lovers, 
with the pattern of union-separation-reunion as an archetypal 
sees gen and secular literature of love. Chapter five 
hole frepticetng allegorical interpretations (p. 178) and sym- 
came accepted . p. 193) of the Gitagovinda, As the work be- 
schools, hagiographi in red text of the Vaisnava devotional 

, graphic legends about Jayadeva proliferated in 
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the vernacular languages. In Ch : ais 
analysed some of these Tiglicly interomeve collected and 
and set them in contrast to a portrait of the ie (p. 213) 
which seems historically probable (p. 206) Cha epienal poek 
translation of the Gitagovinda, , Pie seven iguny 

In conclusion there can only be inconclusion. The text ; 
equivocal ; the context is evasive. But because the Geran ie s 
a poem, a literary work, and not a philosophical eo stik ais 
theological work, its ambivalence is not its defect tony oy 
contrary, it is its essential meaning and its power The si the 
of the specific text, like the nature of love itself the ore 
theme with which it deals, is necessarily ambiguous epee 
terious—love, in this, is I think like time, of which Saint 
Augustine said: wi Denes Waren 


If no one asks me [what it is], I know: if I wi in i 
one that asketh, I know not . . cli ai 


3 Augustine, Confessions xtv. 17, trans. E. B. Pusey, Everyman edn (London, 
1907), p. 262. 
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Saint Augustine defined love (amor) as ‘a certain life which 
couples or seeks to couple together some two things, namely him 
that loves, and that which is beloved’. Love is a unitive, fusing 
force, an energy, then, through which the two seek to become 
one. It is a ‘certain life’, a particular mode of experiencing the 
self in relationship to someone or something else, experiencing 
the self drawn to that other, that beloved, merged with it, ab- 
sorbed by it, or longing to be so. Augustine distinguished be- 
tween spiritual and carnal love, between the sacred and the 
profane, but, from his own experience, he insisted that his 
definition held true for both, for all love. 


What about every kind of love? Does it not wish to become one with 
what it is loving? And if it reaches its object, does it not become one 
with it?4 
The expression of love in these terms, this two—into-one motif, 
1 Hadewych, cited and trans. Kees Bolle, The Freedom of Man in Myth (Nashville, 
; 1968), p. 124. - 
* Gen. 2:24; cf. Matt. 19:5; Mark 10:7; 1 Cor. 6:16; Eph. 5:31. 


s On the Trinity (De Trinitate), vim, x, 14, trans. A. W. Haddan in The Works of 
Aurelius Augustine, vol. var (Edin! burgh, 1873), p. 221. 


‘ Divine Providence and the Problem of Evil (De Ordine), u, xviii, 48, trans. Robert 


P. Russell in The Writings of Saint Augustine, vol. 1 (New York, 1948) (Fathers of 
the Church Series), p. 325. 
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hout 
ccurs throug: 
io Tristan: You and I, Tristan and Isolde, shall 
We are one life and flesh’ say, Tam yours. - . you are mine 
in one an 


for ever stan and Isolde 


5 igi love—the 
literature of religious 
And it occurs througho®" are Petersen speaks to God: 
m 
fourteenth-century ys one ee ae 
gi d the selfsame 
Thou givest in Thee, glued together as one an 
ie Smee and forever cannot be divided.® 
seul «tion between the sacred and the profane does not 
The pacaneee expression of the love, in the feeling or yearning 
seem to be - ly in the nature of the beloved. Gerlac Peter- 
athe eee eae because itis directed to God, consecrated in 
ey Gal It is ‘hierophanous’ ;” God, the sacred, becomes 
God, by d ‘thin the self, the profane: ‘I by Thy grace enjoy 
a selfand myselfin Thee.’ In these terms Isolde’s love 
lesen ane Tristan is flesh and bone and blood 3 it is 
fh in the original sense of the word, pro-fanum, ‘outside the 
fees le’: it is sensual, adulterous, carnal. But there are other 
one in which her love might be considered sacred; Mircea 
Eliade has tried to offer a universal definition of ‘sacred’ as 


an absolute reality .. . which transcends the world, but manifests it- 
self in the world, thereby sanctifying it and making it real.° 


By this definition Isolde’s love is sacred, not because of the nature 
of the beloved, the object of love, but because of the nature of 
love itself as an ‘absolute reality’. Love, in the medieval lyric 
and legend, was considered an ennobling, transmuting force, 


5 The Tristan of Gottfried von Strassburg, trans. A. T. Hatto (Harmondsworth, 
1960), p. 282. 

* Gerlaci Petri, Ignitum cum Deo Soliquium, xv, cited by Evelyn Underhill, 
Mysticism, Dutton Paperback edn (New York, 1961), pp. 427-8, 
a Poapage The Sacred and the Profane, trans, Willard R. Trask, Harper 
pn Me York, 1959), P. 11: ‘Man becomes aware of the sacred 
ia ri igen itself as something wholly different from the pro- 
ieaddnobe Of manifestation of the sacred, we have proposed the 

1 Pees! ; 

Petri, loc. cit "Eliade, op. cit., p. 202. 
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more real than world, a ‘higher estate’, sanctifying souls. As 
God was Love, so Love was God. Love was sacramental and 
eternal. Love was ‘the way, the truth and the life’. 

The medieval religious poct used the language of profane, 
physical love, the language of the court, to describe the union 
of the soul and God; he did, nevertheless, remain heedful of the 
Pauline revelation that to go after flesh is to die: ‘To be car- 
nally minded is death; but to be spiritually minded is life.’1° In 
ecclesiastical terms the sacred was in the eternal spirit and the 
profane was in the ephemeral flesh. But the medieval secular 
poet explored the possibilities of the sanctification of the physi- 
cal man in love by using the language of sacred, spiritual love, 
the language of the Church, to describe the union of the soul 
with another soul, a total union: ‘one life and flesh... one 
and undivided.’ There is death, but death by love was described 
as an ‘ecstasy’, a ‘sweet martyrdom’; it was Solomon’s words 
that were recounted: ‘Set me as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal 
upon thine arm: for love is strong as death.’ The secular poet 
did not necessarily reject the Church, the metaphysics of love, 
but he sought meaning and joy in human beauty, human love. 
‘It is no crime to love,’ a twelfth-century poet sang; ‘if it were, 
God would never have bound even divine things with love.’!? 
Uc de Saint-Circ invoked his beloved Lady: ‘I do not wish God 
to aid me nor give me joy and happiness except through you! 
And in the ballads of John Gower the sacred is transubstan- 
tiated into the flesh and blood of his beloved: 


...Wwhen I hear the chaplain read his litany and lesson, no other 
name but hers can I invoke, for my heart is so full of true love 


that all my devotion is fixed on her. God grant my prayer is not in 
vain. 


Kierkegaard described love as the place where ‘the highest 
spiritual life is expressed in its antithesis, while sensuality claims 

20 Rom. 8: 6. 

™ Song of Songs 8: 6, 


* Carmina Burana, cited and trans. James Wilhelm, The Cruelest Month (New 
Haven and London, 1965), p. 61. 


* Cited by Denis de Rougemont, Love in the Western 
Belgion, Fawcett Premier edn (New York, 1966), p. 93. 
«4 John Gower, ‘Je cuide que ma dame... .’ in Brain Woledge (ed.), The Penguin 


Book of French Verse, vol. 1 (Harmondsworth, 1961), p. 231. 
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1 The sacred and profane dimensions of love as different 
and not analogous 


istian theology distinctions are made between Eros, 
Plat’s word for “006, and Agape, Paul’s word for ‘Jove’. ee 
is clearly sacred: ‘God is Agape’ ad Eros may be either profane, 
Plato’s ‘vulgar Eros’, the love which leads and binds the soul 
to the sensible, material object, or it may be sacred, Plato’s 
‘heavenly Eros’, the love which leads and binds the soul to 
the supersensible, heavenly object. The Protestant theologian 
Anders Nygren has argued that profane love, sensual love, has 
nothing to do with the sacred and does not merit any place in a 
discussion of religious love: ‘Between Vulgar Eros and Christian 
Agape there is no relation at all.” He suggests, furthermore, 


*® Tn Vino Veritas’, cited b i 
; ry Denis de Ro; 
Howard, Beacon edn (Boston, 1964), p. 13. 
8 John 4:8 and 16, 
” Anders Nygren, Agape and Er 


edn (New York, 1969), DSI (cf > enh Philip s, Watson, Harper Torchbook 


“semont, Love Declared, trans, Richard 
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posed.?® In this Protestant context the language of human love, 
of sexual union, cannot represent the relationship between man 
and God. ‘Christian love’, Nygren wrote, ‘is wholly other than 
human love. . .’.19 The chasm between the profane and sacred 
is bridged neither by analogy nor by sublimation, is crossed by 
no power or energy or love in man, but only by the power and 
love which is God. Nygren, as a spokesman for Luther, attempts 
to desexualize and dehumanize religious love, love as under- 
stood in Christian theology prior to the Reformation. In that 
theology, that Catholic tradition, the love ofa man for a woman, 
a woman for a man, the longing for union, becoming ‘one flesh’, 


can, either by analogy or by sublimation, be understood as 
holy, as sacred. 


2 The sacred and profane dimensions of love as different 
and yet analogous 


This is the ‘great mystery’ described by Paul: 


-+.as the Church is subject unto Christ. 
own husbands in everything. Husband 
Christ also loved the church 


unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery: 
but I speak concerning Christ and the church. . 3 2 

Human love is a simile fo 
tween the sacred and the p 


ed as a sacred epithalamion, a descrip- 


; d the Church (as the 
collective body of souls loving Christ), an allegory of love. And 


rigen interpreted the Song of Songs not 
§ for Christ and the Church, but also as 
on of the individual soul and the Word: 

+++ and let us understand that by the ‘mouth’ 
meant the power by which He enlightens the 


** Ibid., p. 210, passim. 


of the Bridegroom is 
mind and... makes 


1" Ibid., p. 726, 2 Eph. 5: 24-99, 
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conan spoke of the degrees of love within each dimension: 

in spiritual and carnal desires. In spiritual 

Fr rok sa big ise tbe better it is; in carnal desires, the 
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greater the love the worse it is.” 


Nyssa, insisting on the separation between sacred 
is ik fie and human, explained that man has two 
distinct sense-systems—the internal, spiritual senses and the ex- 
ternal, physical senses. The Song of Songs is addressed to the 
former.* Gregory made no distinction between Eros and Agape; 
the two words were used interchangeably. He drew not only 
on the language of human love to describe the passions of the 
soul but even upon the conceits of ‘pagan’ love—Christ pierces 
the soul with the arrow of Eros,25 

As secular language was used to describe religious love, so too 


"Origen, The Song of Songs, Commentary and Homilies, trans. R 
(London, 1957), p. 62. , - - idiots: 
*R. C. Zachner, Mysticism, Sacred and Profane (New York, 1961), pp. 151-2. 


* De IV Gradibus Violentae Caritatis, 18, cited by N, i 
and Profane (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1969), Pp. x se Ne nis 
* See Jean Daniélou (ed.), From Glory t0 Glo 
Mystical Writings (London, 1962), i 
0 See Nygren, op, cit, pp. 433-4, 


Texts from Gregory of Nyssa’s 
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was religious language used to describe secular love. A twelfth- 
century poet sang: 


Loving torments [crucior] me, I die 
From the wound in which I glory !26 


Glory, sweet martyrdom, the crucifixion of love—Christian 
sentiment infused the secular love lyric of the medieval period; 
and in turn the medieval mystics seem to have borrowed from 
the rhetoric of courtly love. Back and forth between the sacred 


tators and wrote songs addressed to God, love Songs expressing 
the longing of their feminine souls for union with God, a litera. 


because he was actually, utterly and completely in love with God. 
And in that the profane became sacred: 


Oh flame of love so living, 

How tenderly you force 

To my soul’s inmost core your fiery probe! 
Since now you’ve no misgiving, 

End it, pursue your course 

And for our sweet encounter tear the robe!27 


3 The sacred and brofane dimensions of love as homologous 
and yet differentiated 


Love in this case is qualified as sacred or profane depending on 
its object; the ‘vulgar’ and ‘heavenly’ Eyos are distinguished 


°° Carmina Burana, cited and trans. by Perella, op. cit., p. 106. 


"St. John of the Cross, Poems, ed, wii i 
| . » ed. with translations b: i 
edn (Baltimore, 1968), p, 45, ee a aaa 
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jove [eros], ihe other beauty, using 


from fair notions 
last knows what 
others which man s' 


lute.?8 


hould live, 


: describe Evos as a 

Platonic theory to 
Aristotle ae longing of all things to ae pa 
force in al i things. The theory was modified further 
become like higher that Eros became the universal force, 


latonists so ffs 
by the ie are of existence, the power of cohesion in the 
the ete force ‘that moves the sun and the other stars’, 
universe, 


i hichisa longing 

i tine, as we have seen, love, w . 

a sesael Is the same whether it is directed downward 

‘ o the temporal world or upward toward the eternal God. 

But he distinguished between the two levels of love as the pro- 
fane cupiditas and the sacred caritas: 


i ighbor is 
, but see to it what you love. Love to God and love to neig 
ae caritas; love of the world and love of temporal things is called 


cupiditas.%9 


He had been initiated into love through cupiditas, learned and 
felt the power of love at first through his senses: 


And what was it that I delighted in, but to love, and be beloved? 
but I kept not the measure of love... but out of the muddy concu- 
piscence of the flesh, and the bubblings of youth, mists fumed up 


which beclouded and overcast my heart....I boiled over in my 
fornications, , , ,31 


Fe 8 The Symposium—Socrates is relating the lessons about love taught to him by 
iotima; in Plato’s Euthyphro, Crito Apology and Sym, sium, th i 
: ie t 1 ti 2 
Gateway edn (Chicago, 1953), p. 126, See etree 
#e The last line of Dante's Diving Commedia, 
" Cited by Nygren, Op. cit, p, 495, 


" Augustine, Confessions, u. 2, trans, E, B Pusey, 
2 > 


1907), pp, 21-2, Everyman edn (London, 
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But then, through a process of sublimation, all the desire in his 
flesh was directed upward; still the ardorous passion, the fervour 
of his love abided: 


Too late loved I thee, O Thou Beauty of ancient days, yet ever new! 

too late I love Thee! And behold, Thou wert within, and I abroad, 

and there I searched for Thee; deformed I, plunging amid those fair 
forms, which Thou hadst made. Thou wert with me, but I was not 
with Thee. Things held me far from Thee, which, unless they were in 
Thee, were not at all. Thou calledst, and shoutedst, and burstest, my 
deafness. Thou flashedst, shonest, and scatteredst my blindness, Thou 
breathedst odours, and I drew in breath and pant for Thee. I tasted, and 
hunger and thirst. Thou touchedst me, and I burned for Thy peace.32 


As Plato, the Neoplatonists, Dante, Augustine and others saw 
sexual love as a degraded form of spiritual love, Freud saw spiri- 
tual love as a ‘perverted’ form of sexual love, i.e., as ‘aim- 
inhibited sexuality’, the sexual impulse, libidinous drive, from 
which the need for actual sexual gratification has been removed : 


Libido is an expression taken from the theory of the emotions. We 
call by that name the energy, regarded as a quantitative magnitude 

-, of those instincts which have to do with all that may be com- 
prised under the word ‘love’. The nucleus of what we mean by love 
naturally consists (and this is what is commonly called love, and what 
the poets sing of) in sexual love with sexual union as its aim. But we 
do not separate from this... on the one hand, self-love, and on the 
other, love for parents and children, friendship and love for humanity 
in general, and also devotion to concrete objects and to abstract ideas 
[e.g., sacred love, love for God]. Our justification lies in the fact that 
psychoanalytic research has taught us that all these tendencies are an 
expression of the same instinctual impulses; in relations between the 
sexes these impulses force their way towards sexual union, but in other 
circumstances they are diverted from this aim or are prevented from 
reaching it, though always preserving enough of their original nature 
to keep their identity recognizable (as in such features as the longing 
for proximity and self-sacrifice) .33 


Freud also used the word Eros to discuss sexuality but it was to 
Suggest something more far-reaching than libido which is a 


* Thid., x. 38, p. 227, 
* Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, vol. xvm in the Standard Edition 


of The Complete Pyychological Works of Sigmund Freud, trans. James Strachey (London 
and New York, 1921), pp. 90-1. 
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10 elease and leads to mus- ‘ ht with sacredness. It is eee 
. : ands rele ee fraught w1 a way of part : 
tension in the organism which dem nsion; libido is analogous syental mysteries of life and fertility.28 Participating in the funda- 


: te 
cular actions which will reduce pee it is a cohesive power, it 
to hunger. Eros is more encom ether the portions of living 


Id tog' i ‘ ‘ 

together and ho ion in existence ‘ ce ‘the sexu 
_ . out ihe life instinct, the bond of uni 2 particularly, can take on a sacral significance’.39 When a 
substance , z 


ie ; nd between organisms. F mes a Sacrifice, a givin 
Sa re ve Ora principle Freud cautiously and tenta- on ea a yielding to etn en greet ene stig Bescll 
easure ‘ieee ° e ’ ‘ > astinction b 
i ee = that the tendency of the sexual instinct is ‘to sacred and profane love disappears: etween 
tively suggeste- te of things’,°® to return to the primordial ; ; 
restore an earlier sta Hitec in which existence is not sexually The sacrifice is the a not only at which the profane and the sacred 
unity, a state of equi touch, but at which they permeate one another indissolubly.49 
differentiated. 


ches de the poct-philosopher, and venture. _ ; ; 
Shall ¥ ‘aeesp bie Le aise ae the time of its coming 4 The sacred and profane dimensions of love as homologous 
upon the hypo 


lif part into small particles, which have ever since endea- and not differentiated 
to life was torn a) 


voured to reunite through the sexual instinc In the Kabbalistic tradition of Judaism the cosmic mystery was 
The ‘poet-philosopher” is Plato, the ‘hint’ is the speech Plato a sexual mystery and the sexual mystery was a cosmic mystery; 
puts into the mouth of Aristophanes in the Symposium. Aristo- sexuality was attributed to God and God’s holiness was attri- 
hanes explains love in cosmogonic terms, he says that origi- buted to sexuality. Sexual union (between a man and his wife) 
a there were androgynous beings which were divided into was held to be the earthly actualization of the relationship be- 
two, into male and female. The two endeavour to reunite: tween God and the Shekhinah (literally, ‘in-dwelling’, God’s 
Divine Presence, the female part and counter-part of God). 

Sexual union was described as ‘the glad performance of a reli- 
‘ : : gious precept’ ;“ it was considered a man’s sacred duty to give 
When love is seen thus as the urge for primal unity manifested his wife sexual pleasure for two reasons: according to the Zohar: 
in sexuality, a biological longing for the uniformity which pre- 
ceded the present and profane state of man, when human 
love takes on cosmogonic value, it becomes sacralized as such. 
Human sexuality becomes the microcosmic expression of the 


And it is expressed in the ritual prostitution 


: which 
sexual act a ‘sacrifice’ to the god—as a sacrif makes the 


ts 288 


_. . human nature was originally one and we were a whole, and the 
desire and pursuit of the whole is called love.” 


One is that the pleasure is a religious pleasure, and one which gives 
joy to the Shekhinah also, and what is more, by its means he spreads 
peace in the world. . . .4? 


cosmic process. When the union of the man and the woman is Sexual union not only symbolizes divine union, it prompts and 
homologized and identified with the union of all that may be causes it; the profane union of the man and the woman is 
qualified as male and female, sexual union becomes an erotic sacred, full of redemption, inspiring the perfect union of the 
theurgy, a carnal hierophany, an act of cosmic significance. male and female principles. ‘The secret of the matter’, it is 
This identification is expressed in ritual sexuality, nuptial rituals, 
rituals in which the creation of the universe is re-enacted on 88 Mircea Eliade, Rites and Symbols of Initiation, trans. Willard R. Trask, Harper 
the microcosmic plane in sexual union: Heeeh edn (New York, 1965), p. 25. 
‘a ° Ernst Cassirer, Mythical Thought, vol. 1 of The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, 

In premodern societies, sexuality, like all the other functions of life, A Manheim (New Haven and London, 1955), p. 221. 

eee id. us 
a homens n _ Pleasure Principle, trans, James Strachey, Bantam ses rae ie Sperling, Maurice Simon and Paul Levertov (London, 

3 Ibi, ape » VOl. I, p. . 

Tbid., p. 100. *8 Tbid., p. 102. 57 Plato, op. cit., p. 103. “ Ibid, 1, pp. 158-9, 
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: the Zohar, ‘is that wherever male and female are not 
* ‘ onar, 
written in the 


: est.’48 . ; 
blessings do not r d profane love is largely dis. 
together, D een sacred and p 
Distinction betw’ 


fn sh eternity and temporality, 
tinction between bee nie totes for temporal flesh, but it 
Sexual love is ie the body is conceived as the materializa. 
becomes sacred w nsible expression of spirit, when the temporal 
tion of spirit, the when the finite encircles the infinite, when 
rece ee en of the senses, a fleshly assumption: ‘We 
ii "1 The reau wrote, ‘for no higher heaven than the pure 
shosieal fi veteti a purely sensual life.’44 Matter matters, The 
senses can fu ~ Humanity is divinity. With this voluptuous 
an is attics of the erotic life Walt Whitman sang, ‘] 
ar Ahercet of the Body and I am the pen of the Soul’.45 The 
two were one, made one by love for love: 


Behold, the body includes and is the meaning, the main concern, 
and includes and is the soul; ah eth 

Whoever you are, how superb and how divine is your body, 
or any part of it.46 


This sacralization of flesh and blood, this establishment of the 
divinity of the body, was celebrated no less by Blake: 


1. Man has no Body distinct from his Soul; for that called Body is 
a portion of Soul discerned by the five Senses, the chief inlets of Soul 
in this age. 

2. Energy is the only life, and is from the Body; ... 

3. Energy is Eternal Delight.7 


For Blake, as for Whitman, the ultimate and essential ‘song of 

ti ries “a - everything that lives is Holy’.48 All is sacred. 
at revelation is a ian s ion: ¢ 

: peculation: ‘sarvam 

khalu idam brahma’ 4°9_2}] this, this whole universe, is truly 


® Thid,, rv, Pp. 345-55, 
“A Week on the Concord and Me 


crrimack Rivers, cited by No: U 
Books edn (London, 1968), p. 270, ireeieinres 


yy in A i . , 
(London, 1968), p.42. nA Choice of Whitman's Verse, selected by Donald Hall 


jems of William Blake, ed, F. W. 
* Chandogya Upanisad 11, 14, 3, 
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prahman. And brahman, I believe, is the closest Sanskrit equival- 


ent to ‘the sacred’. 


.. IN INDIAN TRADITIONS, ‘ 
How can I describe 
what is love 
and when it is born 
and where it is seen 
and who found it 
and how ?50 


Brahman, because it is ‘all this’, infinite and eternal 
cannot be loved. The central teaching of the Up 
the brahman is the dtman, the Self, and the goal of the teaching is 
liberation (moksa) through the realization of that identity. 
Brahman cannot be loved because the very idea of brahman pre- 
cludes any idea of love, of distinction between subject and 
object, lover and beloved. Love as a force which ‘couples or 
seeks to couple some two things’ into one cannot exist because 
there is no two-ness, only unity. Love is quite irrelevant. 

If brahman, as the eternal, ultimate reality and infinite, ab- 
solute unity behind all appearance, is the sacred, the profane 
is the appearance, temporal and finite. The goal, in the teach- 
ings of the Upanisads, is absorption in the sacred, liberation 
from the profane (although the profane may be an emana- 
tion of the sacred if all is brahman), liberation from nature, the 
objective world, that which is called prakrti in the Samkhya 
systems and maya in the Vedanta system, the two major systems 
of liberation to arise out of the speculations of the Upanisads, 
Love has no place in either system. Love is attachment to and 
in samsara, empirical existence, the appearance. Love is itself 
profane. It plays no part in the Samkhya-yogin’s effort to isolate 
his individual, eternal self from all that is temporal or in the 
Vedantin’s effort to fully realize that his Selfis identical with the 
godhead and that all else is illusory. 

€ man of wisdom, according to the Bhagavad-Gita, ‘has no 
love [sneha] for any thing’: love is a snare. Unattached devo- 


, impersonal, 
anisads is that 


°° Candidasa, trans, D. Bhattacharya, Love Songs of Chandidas (tendon, 1967), 
Pp. 81, "! Bhagavad-Gita 11. 57. 
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14 The Gitagovinda of FJuradeva 
P «on. but not passionate love, nothing 
tion to God leads eee a Geh a man may have for a woman 
c (ty@ga) and passionlessness 


4 


like human love, sation 
ora woman = es Rene Bhagavad-Glla : ‘sacred love’ would 
(vairaga) are : t heation to the Bhagavat, the Lord, intentness 
be bhakti a S e senses curbed, love as gratuitous worship, 
on God Wit virtue of its object, Krsna; ‘profane love’ 
made sacre Anica purposeful, passionate, sensual longing, 
would be any 3 Vifferent and not analogous.®2. With 
And these two bhakti cults however, the 


t of theistic Krsna- 
ag i well as homology between profane and 


ae iritual, love developed 

human and divine, carnal and spiritua', pe 
aie en soul were distinctly two always and essentially 
longing to be merged into one like a man and a woman or even 


as a man and a woman. : 
sexual metaphor to describe the 


h f the human, ; 
sSeccostty Bebieet the ‘person’ and the Self in the Brhadara- 


nyaka Upanisad foreshadows, perhaps, the fuller ‘analogy of love’: 


Just as a man, closely embraced by his loving wife, knows nothing 
without, nothing within, so does this ‘person’, closely embraced by the 
Self that consists of wisdom, know nothing without, nothing within. 


The experience of absorption in the Self is compared to the 
experience of the suspension of ego-activity in the culmination 
of coition. But the use of the analogy seems purely rhetorical; 
love is not the issue; the ‘person’ is free from attachment: 


That is his [true] form in which [all] his desires are fulfilled, in which 
Self [alone] is his desire, in which he has no desire, no sorrow. ®4 


There is no equation of the Self and the person with the beloved 
and the lover. The Self, one and the same as brahman, is a 


** The analogy is suggested but remains undevelo j 
he ar ped: Arjuna begs Krsna to 
bear with hi i i i i th a be 
rte he : a father with a son, a friend with a friend, a lover with a beloved 
°8 Brhadéranyaka Upanisad w. iii, 2 (Zaehner trans.) : 
cote tad yatha Priyaya striya samparisvakto na bahyam kim 
ris veda Pe evam evayam purusah prajfiendtmana 
sam a i 
HT, parifya to na bahyam kim cana veda nantaram... 
4 wu. tad va asyaitad! 
will yaitad Apta-ka A A A 
; ie, ipta-kamam atma-kimam akamam ripam 
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. superseding the phenomenal dimensions of love, " 
reality emotion. If the lover thinks the beloved Tees 


ding any ©” ‘ 
Ep ar, he is mistaken: 


‘ for the sake of the husb ; 
husband is not dear ‘€ of the husband, the husband 
ied for the sake of the Self; the wife is not dear for the sake of the 
de wife is dear for the sake of the Self,55 


wife, the 
The same Upanisad formulates a correspondence between 


microcosm and macrocosm, between human sexuality and cos- 
mogonic process, a correspondence which suggests homology 
and the sacralization of human sexuality. There is a creation 
myth very similar to the one which Aristophanes recounted to 
define ‘love’ in the Symposium: 

In the beginning this [universe] was the Self alone, —in the likeness of 
a man. Looking around he saw nothing other than [him]self. .. . He 
found no pleasure at all. So, [even now] a man who is all alone finds 
no pleasure. He longed for a second. Now he was the size of a man 
and a woman in close embrace. He split this Self in two: and from this 
arose husband and wife. Hence we say, “We two are like half a pot- 
sherd’, as indeed YAjfiavalkya used to say. That is why space is filled 
up with woman. He copulated with her, and thence were human 


beings born.*° 
Sexual union is based upon a cosmic paradigm and can be a re- 
enactment of sacred history. The correspondence between indi- 
vidual and universal activity, a primary axiom of sympathetic 
magic, could be used to attain certain ends, to gain access to 
powers at work in the cosmos. To ensure the birth of a male 
child, the man was instructed, in this Upanisad, to say to the 
woman as he embraced her: 
55 Thid., rv. v. 6: 
...Ma va are patyuh kamiya patih priyo bhavati atmanas 
tu kimaya patih priyo bhavati; na va are jayayai kamaya 
jaya priya bhavati atmanas tu kamaya jaya priya bhavati. .. 
56 Tbid., 1. iv. 1-3 (following Zaehner’s trans.): 
Atmaivedam agra sit purusavidhah; so’nuviksya nanyad 
atmano’pagyat ....sa vai naiva reme; tasmad ckaki na 
ramate; sa dvitiyam aicchat; sa haitavan asa yatha 
stri-pumamsau samparisvaktau; sa imam evatmanam 
dvedhapitayat; tatah patis ca patni cabhavatam; tasmat 
idam ardha-brgalam iva svah iti ha smaha yajiavalkyah; 
tasmad ayam akagah striya puryata eva; tam samabhavat; 
tato manusya ajayanta. 
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; the speech, I 
ife-breath, you are the speech; you are peech, I am the 
eer i] am the Sdma [Veda], you are the Rg [Veda]; I am ic 


heaven, you are the earth.5” 


He was to conceive, furthermore, of her genitals as the sacrj- 
ficial altar—her pubic hair as the sacrificial grass, her vaginal 
labia as the sacrificial fire.®® The close connection between 
sexuality and sacrifice was reiterated: 


Woman is a fire, Gautama: the phallus is her fuel; the hairs are her 
smoke; the vulva is her flame; when a man penetrates her, thatis her 
coal; the ecstasy is her sparks. 5° 


Sexuality was sacred as a sacrifice, as a ritual. In various Tantric 
schools the sexual act was also ritualized and also conceived of 
as the microcosmic enactment of a macrocosmic process. 

In the Tantric literature the universe is differentiated into 
male and female aspects: Siva and Sakti on the cosmic level (in 
the Hindu Tantras; Upaya and Prajiia in the Buddhist Tantras) 
and man and woman on the human level. The differentiation 
runs through all phenomenological levels—social, physiological, 
geographical, chemical, etc. In the ritualized sexual union of 
the man and the woman all the polar opposites are to be united 
—there is to be a re-conquest of the primordial unity, the ulti- 
mate unified reality behind appearance. Sexual union is used 
as a means to transcend the phenomenal world. 


The male and female represent in the visible world the division which 
is present in the nature of the absolute as Siva and Sakti, and the 
perfect union of the Siva and the Sakti is the highest reality [which is 
non-dual]. Within the physical body of man and woman reside the 
ontological principles of Siva and Sakti; therefore to realise the ab- 
solute truth, or in other words, to obtain the highest spiritual experi- 
ence man and woman must first of all realise themselves as manifesta- 
tions of Siva and Sakti and unite together physically, mentally and 


5? Tbid., vr. iv. 20: 
amo’ham asmi sa tvam 3 84 tvam asi amo’ 
tk tvam; dyaur aham prthivi tvam..., 

58 Thid., v1. iv. 3. 

°° Ibid., v1. ii, 13 (Zachner trans.): 
yosa va agnih gautama; 
dhimah; yonir arcih; 
visphulingah. .. , 


’ham; simaham asmi 


tasya upastha eva samit; lomani 
yad antah karoti te’ngarah; abhinanda 
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sally, and the supreme bliss that proceeds from such union is the 
cae raigious gain. 
ms cralized sexuality is not necessarily ‘sacred love’. Love 
Pays nO part in the Tantras: 


from according any value to any human relationship, the Tantric 
Far iro 


««+ate] emphatically rejects all such forms of relationship, 

sadhaka bestest) love in its psychological and social aspects. The 
therefore, ought to be considered under a purely 
a manifestation of divine Energy or Female Principle, 


as a woman; love in the full human sense, being not per- 


But within Tantra an idea persisted which (in some Sahajiya 
schools) could be a basis for establishing a homology between 
sacred love and profane love, for abolishing all distinction be- 
tween the human and the divine: ‘Such is nirvdna, such is 
samsara’, it is written in the Hevajra Tantra. “There is no nirvana 
other than samsara we say.’ There is no sacred other than the 
profane. . ; 

In Saivite mythology, as in the Yantras, the sexual energy is 
in itself sacred as the fundamental cosmic force. Asceticism and 
sexuality are inextricably related: 


. . . tapas (asceticism) and kama (desire) are not diametrically opposed. 


... They are in fact two forms of heat, ¢apas being the potentially 


destructive or creative fire that the ascetic generates within himself, 
kama the heat of desire. Thus they are closely related in human 
terms. . . . 


The two are homologous and yet differentiated. Saivite yogic 
discipline is a process of sublimation of kama, of eros; but it is 
directed inward rather than upward as it is in Platonic doctrine. 


®S. B. Das Gupta, Obscure Religious Cults, 2nd edn (Calcutta, 1963), p. xxxvi 
"Charlotte Vaudeville, ‘Evolution of Love-Symbolism in Bhagavatism’, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, uxxxu (1962), p. 32. 
° Hevajra Tantra un. iv. 32 (Snellgrove trans.) : 
evam eva tu samsaram nirvanam evam eva tu; 
samsarad rte nanyan nirvanam iti kathyate. 
“* Wendy O'Flaherty, ‘Asceticism and Sexuality in the Mythology of Siva’, 
Pt. 1, History of Religions, vim, no. 4, May 1969 (pp. 300-37), p. 301. 
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bog . ercoming carnal] 
ation, curbing the senses, overco ‘amnal 
a ad ideal throughout Hinduism. Vatsyayq 


that he composed the 


€sire, is 
Kamasitra only after observing ike Says 
bacy.$# Passionlessness remained the goal and model even fe 
"science; the art and science of love was to be applied i : 
never with excessive passion (atiraga), always with i 
trol ( jitendriyah).°° Vatsyayana is concer, e 
with kama (Jove and pleasure) in the context of the other dics 
life—dharma (duty, righteousness, virtue) and artha (materia 
gain)—and he explains that love must be pursued only in st 
a way as not to interfere with these other aims.°° There a 
be, furthermore, special consideration for one’s own most Pa 
propriate end, one’s own duty (soadharma) : he says that for , 
king artha is best; for a courtesan. kama should be of prime 
importance.®” There is no conception of sacred love here, by 
if the courtesan pursues kama well and fully, fulfilling her 
soadharma, she will eventually (perhaps in -several lifetimes) 
gain release from the world, the profane. nt ; 
In the Mahabharata and the Rémdyana love in the man jg 
generally considered a foible; woman is a chattel: 


sexual sci 


restraint, 
senses under con! 


The woman is, indeed, an object of the senses (indriyartha), an instru. 
ment of pleasure. . . she is merely one among the needs of life, such 
as a seat, a bed, a vehicle, a house, corn, etc. °* 


Sexual love is a pastime for the hero, an amusement, profane 
but only dangerously so if the man is too attached to it. Con- 
jugal love was idealized for the woman: in the wife, love, as 
devotion to the husband, is considered the highest realization 
of dharma and as such is sacred: 


While keeping the element of fondness and tenderness which makes 
it really human, their [i.e. the Epic wives’] conjugal love contains a 
quality of absolute, nearly super-human purity, of an intensity and 
perfect selfsurrender which makes it a truly religious ascesis. One 
a. say that the feminine ideal of conjugal love, as exemplified in the 
a religious in character and worthy of a higher 
pian an i very imperfect human being towards whom it is 

- ++. Butitis the wife, and she alone who is really transformed 


‘ais rs 
ie a “4 ii, 57, se * Tbid., vr. iii, 58-59, 
«Lei. 51, bid., 1. ii, 15-17 
os y y : ‘ ; 
J.J. Meyer, Sexual Life in Ancient India (London, 1930), p. 531. 


ae ™ 
The Modalities of Love 
sit, so to speak, her own sadhana. 
. type of bhakta.®° 


ve, deeply sensual and 

love. e celebrated with a sense ‘ ee 
jonate lov, istified it at least as @ worthy purs 

End delight ae jficant pursuit of a woman. The 

from samsara (at least not 1mmec~ 

e luxurious joys, elegant 

o matter how fleeting. 


- d who make: 
evated by it, the Sati, is already a 
in ? 


The Pu -. court poetry lo 


as no longer 
put rather 
arvellous beau € 
i ian philosophy in the classical period was 

ism, it ante ae that on authors who were philoso- 
eee dit must have seemed that there was something unreal 
tical a One can see it in the popular concept of maya. 


oman despised on this account; for the same sus- 
Bea wever, despised on this acc 7 

: sy attached to the whole of worldly existence. And 
picion 


there is ample evidence to show that those who pursued a worldly 


life, a class that included nearly all the nobility and the poets, sought 


out what affected them as beautiful to the best of their ability despite 


its transience. ° 
The poet Bhartrhari described the two paths that one might 
take in samsara: the one is sacred and the other profane, but 


they are hardly at odds: 


In this world [samsara] which is without-substance and ever changing 
there are two paths: sometimes let it be the occasion for the sages’ 
religious-devotion which is lovely because it overflows with the nec- 
tarous waters of the knowledge of truth; or if not [let it be the occa- 
sion] for the lusty undertaking of touching with one’s palm that 
hidden [part] in the firm laps of lovely-limbed women, loving- 
women with great expanses of breasts and thighs.” 


goal W 
diately) 
felicities, ™ 

«oe the fashio 


The sage is pretentious, however, and deceives himself and 
others when he reviles young girls, for on account of his reli- 
Sious-austerity, his tapas, he gets the heavenly reward of 
** Vaudeville, op. cit., p. 33. 
0 4 © 
inti ai for Beauty in Classical Sanskrit Poetry’, Indological 
gy 
vieeial 24 - Norman Brown (New Haven, 1962), p. 107. 
samsare’sminn asdre parinati-tarale dve gati itina 
Sommensrtns gati panditanim 
Bo cee umntimbbab-plute-lalita-dhiylmn yatu kalah kadiacit; 
ples a aihgananam stana-jaghana-ghanabhoga-sambhogininam 
pastha-sthalisu sthagita-kara-tala-sparsa-lolodyatanam. 
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a resting Pat Tits the profane mocks th 
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ae the court poetry. Society seems ty 
vmered and this is ee ented, with the Various segmeny 
al so that the man of the court could devot, 
serving each ene profanities while the priests took Care 0 
himself to aes The tutelary deity would certainly hy 
austere ite the passionate woman who was adored, 
honoure! 


sng rows of curls, a quivering ear-ring, hayj 

i anc mre - eared by tiny networks of sweat, havin 
its forehead-marx Ki e end of love-making, the face of the slender. 
its eyes wearied ne Jove-making-in-which-she’s-on-top, may it pro, 
woman, hele time! What need is there of deities, Hari, Hara, Brahma, 
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a he others?” 


articular delight in describing the love. 

A oases the gods humanized in love in a way 
P at h might suggest a correlative vision of man divinized in 
rie The mythology of Krsna, in particular, lent itself to this; 
the cai had been established at least by the third century A.p,: 


When Yasoda [Krsna’s foster-mother] said, ‘Damodara [Krsna] is 
still a child’, the women of Vraja laughed secretly directing their eyes 
to the mouth of Krsna.75 


™ Bhartrhari 120: 
sva-para-pratarako’sau nindati yo 
yasmat tapaso’pi phalam svargah 

Ibid, 139, 

™ Amarufatakam 3: 
Alolim alakévalim 
kimein-mysta-viSesakam 


’lika-pandito yuvatih; 
svarge’pi capsarasah, 


aro tti ia 
Kanha 
nihuay 


Jampie Jasoae; 
muhapesiaccham 
m hasiam Vaavahthim, 


. 
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The love-sports of the youthful Krsna, a feature of the court 
oetry and the Purdnas, seem to have been a popular motif in 
fie folk tradition: 


ilgrims in the street have warded off the painful cold with their 
bro Iu sewn ofa hundred rags; and now with voices clear and 
lone Sie break the morning slumber of the city folk with songs of the 
erie love of Madhava [Krsna] and Radha.78 


In the history of Krsnaism profane love, sensual, human 
longing, became clearly related to sacred love. Within the 
naaty a love-mysticism, a love-symbolism, developed. The 
sae and divine became inextricably interwoven in love, in 
bhakti, no longer bhakti simply as ‘devotion’, but bhakti as 
fervent, passionate love. 


Such a bhakti, as described in the Bhagavata [Purana] or the Shandilya- 
sutra, is not worship out of a sense of duty or mere meditation on God 
or mere singing of His name, but it is deep affection (anurakti). It is 
therefore neither knowledge nor any kind of activity, but is a feeling.77 


The mythology of Visnu incarnated as th 
playful cowherd-lover was a sacralization of 
became understood as transcendent and yeti 
distinct from the self and dearly personal, to 
one’s heart. Passionate, 
Krsna, was sacred. 


€ irresistible and 
human love. God 
mmanent, wholly 
be desired with all 
human love, if it was directed toward 


The ideal of desirelessness and absolute self-control is replaced by that 
of participation in a drama of divine joy, and the desires are given full 
play in the direction of God. Desires are not to be distinguished; only 
their directions are to be changed.78 

Attachment became a 
liberation. Sacred and 

differentiated in respect 
in the Puranas as a ca 


means rather than an obstruction to 
profane love were homologous and yet 
of the object of the love. Krsna emerged 


rnal, sensual god, dancing amidst the 
7° Dimboka in Vidyakara’s Subhdsitaratnakosa 980 (Ingalls trans.) ; 
tathya-karpatikaih patac-cara-fata-syiitoru-kantha-bala- 
PratyAdista-himigamarti-visada-prasnigdha-kanthodaraih ; 
Siyante nagaresu nagara-jana-praty-iisa-nidra-nudo 
radha-madhavayoh Paras-para-rahah-prastdvana-gitayoh. 
""S. N. Das Gupta, Hindu Mysticism, 2nd edn (New York, 1959), p. 145. 
**Ibid., p. 143, 
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enchanting them with his song, his Blance, 


cowhe When the women heard his flute, late at night, they 


his og husbands and fathers, to come and dance with Kine 
= . . 
left -_ tl gently into his song; and another girl rememberey 
One joined gn vr her attention given [to it]. One girl said ‘Kren 
P and then felt embarrassed; another one, blind from 3 
oe without any shame. ° 
reme Bhagavat took on the form of the lover 80 that 
og hoe could gain access to the sacred, the infinite a 
ea through the expression, rather than the suppression of 


earthly desires: en 

F ined inside her house, when she saw her father 
anes sa orgie eyes closed, meditated on Govinda, Betting 
entirely absorbed into him. The heap of her good deeds vanished 
through the intense pleasure of thinking of him, all her sins removed 
through the great pain of not meeting him. Another cowherd girl 
obtained liberation [mukti] in her death while she thought [of him] as 
the cause of the world, as being essentially para-brahman.®° 


22 
rd-women, 


love, Went 


And the cowherd-women were to be exemplary for all ‘em. 
bodied creatures’, for all devotees: 


He indwells (and moves) among the cowherds’ daughters and their 
husbands as he does among all embodied creatures, looking after them 
the while and partaking of a body here on earth in the exuberance of 
his being (kridanena), It is out of sheer grace towards his creatures that 
he takes on a human body.*! 


" Visnu Purdna v. xiv. 18-19 (Hardy trans.): 
Sanaih fanair jagau gopi kacit tasya padanuga; 
dattavadhana kacic ca tam eva manasismarat. 
kacit krsneti krsneti coktva lajjam upayayau; 
yayau ca kacit premandhi tat-parévam avilajjita, 
 Thid., v. xiv. 20-22 (Hardy trans.): 
kacid avasthasyantah sthitva drstva bahir gurum ; 
tan-maya-tvena govindam dadhyau milita-locana, 
ya-caya tatha; 
‘asega-pataka, 


Sopinam tat-patinam 


Ca 8: tow 
yo'ntas carati $0" dhya jarvesam eva dehinam 5 


Ksah kridanencha dehabhak. 
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He was to be loved by the devotee as a woman loves, longs for 
ba 


passionately burns for, a man: 


Only he who follows the way of raga [passion] and worships Krsna in 
profound love can gain the mdadhurya [sweetness] of Krsna... .82 


The sentiment was cultivated among the Alvars in t 


= he south; 
Nammalvar sang: 


Tossing about restlessly, with a mind that has melted, singing again 
and again and shedding tears, calling upon You as Narasimha and 
seeking You everywhere, this beautiful maid [the heart of the devotee] 
is languishing. * 


And it proliferated throughout India in the vernacular 
ages; the poetess Mira-bai, after the death of her h 
directed all her passionate love to Krsna: 


langu- 


usband, 


I am fascinated by the beauty of Mohan: 

In the bazaar and by the way he teases me. 

J have not learned the sweet desire of my beloved. 

His body is beautiful and his eyes are like lotus flowers. 

His glance is very pleasing, and his smile is very sweet. 

Near the bank of the river Jumna he is grazing the cows, 

And sings a sweet song to the flute. 

I surrender myself, body and soul and wealth to the Mountain- 
holder 

Mira clasps his lotus feet.84 


In the Vaisnava traditions the rapture and ardour, the con- 
vulsive ecstasy and miserable delight of love became an ideal. 
Liberation came through loving, desiring, Krsna with no interest 
in liberation. Liberation was not the goal of love, but its by- 
product. 

There were two major trends in medieval Vaisnavism, the 
Vaisnavism of Caitanya and that of the Sahajiyas. 


anugrahaya bhiitanam manusam deham Asthitah 
bhajate tadrSih krida yah érutva tat-paro bhavet. 
®® Caitanya-Caritamyta of Krsnadasa-Kaviraja, Madhyalila xx1. 100, cited by E. 
Dimock, The Place of the Hidden Moon (Chicago, 1966), p. 194. 
** Tiruvaymoli nu. iv. 1, cited in W.T. de Bary (ed.), Sources of the Indian Tradition, 
vol. 1 (New York, 1958), p. 351. 
*¢ Mira-bai trans. from Hindi by Keay in J. B. Alphonso-Karkala (ed.), Antho- 
logy of Indian Literature, Penguin edn (Harmondsworth, 1971), p. 540. 
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ctice, but it encourage of the divine sports in all their ae 
pee ate felicitous state. - -« The dogma is ima’ 
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ely accepted that SI, ee, | . 
citly accePl seal of the ie isfy her lover, who frankly, but divinely, 
ernally seeking f adolescence and youth.8° 


woman el agi y 

i wo! ; 
thirsts oe 5 with the monism of the Upanisads: Allis One: 
The vision Las ahman, divided itself into two. Krsna, ke 
but this — Radha, his hladini-Sakti (‘infinite capacity for 
Ee ravishing sweetness’) :°° 

Pp’ Krishna are one and the same eternally. But, for divine 
a erenreeee themselves into two bodies. 


vs n eroticized universe; the love-play of 
Ben et! Ae conte principle, all-pervasive, the titer. 
lying truth of all being. The devotee awakened to this enj oys 
re love of Radha and Krsna. He identifies himself with 
Radha, feminizes his soul that it may long for Krsna and be 
ravished by him: 

The heart of Lord Chaitanya is a picture of Sri Radhika’s sentiment 
and the feelings of pleasure and pain arise constantly therein in 
accordance with Her predicament.5® 


And he behaved like a mad man and raved as such. Just as Sri Radha 
raved in Vraja at the sight of Uddhava, so did he rave day and 


night.®9 


And in the last years the Lord’s [Caitanya’s] soul was filled with love 
for Lord Krishna, And the Lord went mad with love. And he was 
unconscious whether it was night or day. And he wept and laughed 
and danced and sang. And at the very next moment he seemed 
in deep grief.% 


*°S. K, De, Early History of the Vai i i | 
(Calcutta, 1942), p. 419. 9 Of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, 2nd edn 


€ on Concordant Discord, p. 160, 
“pa Gosvamin quoted in the Cai ita 
‘- © Caitanya-Caritamrta, Adi-Lila 1v; trans. 
agendra Kumar Ray, 2nd edn (Puri, 1959), vol, I, p. 43, , 


*° Caitanya-Caritamyta (R: i i 
*Ibid., Ad, xa ey mel op. cit, Adi. rv (vol. 1, p. 47). 
Ibid., Madhya. 1 (vol. n, p. 5). 
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t the deep grief felt by the cowherd-women, b Radha 
Vai by the devotee, is also the deepest jay: : = Ay 


Painful indeed is the love for the Lord. . . . But it is sweet also in the 
exits it defies the very sweetness of nectar in ecstasy of union. ® 


Actual union is avoided because if the beloved and the lover 

become one there is no longer any active love and active love, 

phakti, was considered the highest realization, higher than, and 
et the same as, liberation. 

The Vaisnava Sahajiyas coalesced the orthodox devotional- 
jsm of Caitanya with the esoteric teachings of the Tantras: 
Radha and Krsna became the Sahajiya equivalents of Sakti 
and Siva in the Hindu Taniras and Prajfia and Upaya in the 
Buddhist Yantras. All men were considered the physical mani- 
festations of Krsna, with the goal of realizing that Krsna-hood, 
and all women were considered physical manifestations of 
Radha, with the goal of realizing that Radha-hood. The goal 
was to be achieved in love: 


The essence of beauty springs from the eternal play of man as Krishna 
and woman as Radha. Devoted lovers in the act of loving seek to reach 
the goal. Who is devoted to whom and how is of no interest. Dedicate 
your soul to the service of loving. ...Says Chandidas: Listen, O, 
brother man, Man is the greatest Truth of all, Nothing beyond.” 


Beloved, it hurts me to let secrets out. With you and me and our love 
between us, we are transformed into Radha and Krishna, All into 
one. Passion rises from the natural joy born in the heart. We are all 
one with the eternal love that dwells in Braja. .. .% 


The Sahajiyas did not make the distinction between sacred and 
profane love; the divine was for them the fullest blossoming 
and finest distillation of the profane. The goal was realization 
of the sacredness of humanness in love, and the sexual longing 
of the cowherd-women, of Radha, took on new meaning: 


It can be read as suggesting not that worshipful longing is the end of 
man but that if union with the divine could be attained it would 
reward one with the joy of human sexual union raised to the nth 
degree. And if, unlike Christians and orthodox Vaisnavas, one were 


"Tbid., Antya. 1 (vol. rv, p. 19). 
°* Candidasa (trans. Bhattacharya), op. cit., p. 105. 
*" Ibid., p. 99. 
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and the others?4 


oets took particular delight in describing the love- 
alert ae sige the gods humanized in love inaway 
which might suggest a correlative vision of man divinized in 
love. The mythology of Krsna, in particular, lent itself to this; 
the motifhad been established at least by the third century A.p,; 


When Yasoda [Krsna’s foster-mother] said, ‘Damodara [Krsna] is 
still a child’, the women of Vraja laughed secretly directing their eyes 
to the mouth of Krsna.75 


72 Bhartrhari 120: 
Sva-para-pratarako’sau nindati yo’lika-pandito yuvatih; 


yasmat tapaso’pi phalam svargah svarge’pi capsarasah, 
"3 Ibid., 139, 
4 Amarusatakam 3: 
alolam alakavalim vilulitam bibhrac calat-| 
kimcin-mrsta-visesakam tanutaraih svedam 
tanvya yat Suratanta-tnta-nayanam vaktr: 
tat tvam patu ciraya kim hari-hara- 
ala Saltasai 112 (trans, from Prakrit 
ajja vi valo Damo- 
aro tti ia jampie Jasoae; 
Kanhamuhapesiaccham 


nihuam hasiam Vaavahiihim, 


kundalam 


75 


zm 
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The love-sports of the youthful Krsna, a feature of the court 
etry and the Puranas, seem to have been 4 popular motif in 
) ae 
Tae folk tradition: 


ilgrims in the street have warded off the painful cold with their 
The palin sewn of a hundred rags; and now with voices clear and 
bese in break the morning slumber of the city folk with songs of the 
an love of Madhava [Krsna] and Radha,76 
St 


In the history of Krsnaism profane love, sensual, human 
longing, became clearly related to sacred love. Within the 
oni a love-mysticism, a love-symbolism, developed. The 
human and divine became inextricably interwoven in love, in 
bhakti, no longer bhakti simply as ‘devotion’, but bhakti as 
fervent, passionate love. 


Such a bhakti, as described in the Bhagavata [Purana] or the Shandilya- 
sutra, is not worship out of a sense of duty or mere meditation on God 
or mere singing of His name, but it is deep affection (anurakti). It is 
therefore neither knowledge nor any kind of activity, but is a feeling.77 


The ideal of desirelessness and absolute self- 
of participation in a drama of divine j 


a carnal, sensual god, dancing amidst the 
** Dimboka in Vidyakara’s Sy 
rathya-karpatikaih Patac-cara-Sata-syiitoru-kantha-bala 
Givante nogritégamarti-vitada-pramigdha-Lanthodarsih; 
Zaresu nagara-jana-praty-isa-nidra-nudo 
a “s-Para-rahah-prastavani-gitayoh, 
tysticism, 2nd edn (New York, 1959), p. 145, 


oe 
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ting them with his song, his glances, 
enclene heard his flute, late at night, they 
thers, to come and dance with Krsna: 


22 
cowherd-women, 
his caresses. When the wo 
left their husbands and fa ee 
ne tly into his song; and another girs remembered 
Once get gent inf One ol en 
no or a tes felt embarrassed; another one, blind from love, went 


4 79 
to his side without any shame. 


The supreme Bhagavat took o: 
the devotee could gain access 
eternal, through the expression, 
earthly desires: 


n the form of the lover so that 
to the sacred, the infinite and 
rather than the suppression of 


i mained inside her house, when she saw her father 
a seeiaeS ah her eyes closed, meditated on Govinda, getting 
entirely absorbed into him. The heap of her good deeds vanished 
through the intense pleasure of thinking of him, all her sins removed 
through the great pain of not meeting him. Another cowherd girl 
obtained liberation [mukti] in her death while she thought [of him] as 
the cause of the world, as being essentially para-brahman. 


And the cowherd-women were to be exemplary for all ‘em- 
bodied creatures’, for all devotees: 


He indwells (and moves) among the cowherds’ daughters and their 
husbands as he does among all embodied creatures, looking after them 
the while and partaking of a body here on earth in the exuberance of 
his being (kridanena). It is out of sheer grace towards his creatures that 
he takes on a human body.* 


79 Visqu Purdpa v. xiv. 18-19 (Hardy trans.): 

fanaih Sanair jagau gopi kAcit tasya padanuga; 
dattavadhana kacic ca tam eva manasasmarat. 
kacit krsneti krsneti coktva lajjam upayayau; 
yayau ca k4cit premandha tat-pargvam avilajjita. 

6 Tbid., v. xiv. 20-22 (Hardy trans.): 
kacid Avasthasyantah sthitva drstva bahir gurum; 
tan-maya-tvena govindam dadhyau milita-locana. 
tac-cinta-vipulahlada-ksina-punya-caya tatha; 
tad-aprapti-maha-duhkha-vilinaSesa-pataka. 
cintayanti jagat-siitim para-brahma-svaripinam; 
nirucchvasataya muktim gatanya gopa-kanyaka. 

*! Bhagavata-Purdpa x. xxiii, 36-37 (Zaehner trans. in Concordant Discord [Oxford, 

1970], p. 159): 

gopinam tat-patinam ca sarvesim eva dehinam; 
yo’ntaé carati so’dhyakgah kridaneneha dehabhak, 
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23 
He was to be loved by the devotee as a woman loves, longs for 
4 


passionately burns for, a man: 


Only he who follows the way of raga [passion] and worships Krsna in 


profound love can gain the madhurya [sweetness] of Krsna. . . ,82 


The sentiment was cultivated among the Alvars in the south; 
Nammalvar sang: 

Tossing about restlessly, with a mind that has melted, singing again 
and again and shedding tears, calling upon You as Narasimha and 
seeking You everywhere, this beautiful maid [the heart of the devotee] 
is languishing. 

And it proliferated throughout India in the vernacular langu- 
ages; the poetess Mira-bai, after the death of her husband, 
directed all her passionate love to Krsna: 


I am fascinated by the beauty of Mohan: 

In the bazaar and by the way he teases me. 

I have not learned the sweet desire of my beloved. 

His body is beautiful and his eyes are like lotus flowers. 

His glance is very pleasing, and his smile is very sweet. 

Near the bank of the river Jumna he is grazing the cows, 

And sings a sweet song to the flute. 

I surrender myself, body and soul and wealth to the Mountain- 
holder 

Mira clasps his lotus feet.84 


In the Vaisnava traditions the rapture and ardour, the con- 
vulsive ecstasy and miserable delight of love became an ideal. 
Liberation came through loving, desiring, Krsna with no interest 
in liberation. Liberation was not the goal of love, but its by- 
product. 

There were two major trends in medieval Vaisnavism, the 
Vaisnavism of Caitanya and that of the Sahajiyas. 


anugrahaya bhitanam manusam deham 4sthitah 
bhajate tadrSih krida yah Srutva tat-paro bhavet. 
** Caitanya-Caritamyta of Krsnadasa-Kaviraja, Madhyalilé xxt. 100, cited by E. 
Dimock, The Place of the Hidden Moon (Chicago, 1966), p. 194. 
** Tirwaymoli u. iv. 1, cited in W.T. de Bary (ed.), Sources of the Indian Tradition, 
vol. 1 (New York, 1958), p. 351. 
* Mira-bai trans. from Hindi by Keay in J. B. Alphonso-Karkala (ed.), Antho- 
logy of Indian Literature, Penguin edn (Harmondsworth, 1971), p. 540. 


24 The Gitagovinda of Fayadeva 


The Bengal School of Caitanya, no doubt, condemns direct erotj, 
Practice, but it encourages vicarious erotic contemplation. It empha. 
sizes the inward realization of the divine sports in all their erotic 
implications as the ultimate felicitous state... . The dogma is impli- 
citly accepted that Krsna is the only male in the universe, and that 
the highest ideal of the devotee, like that of Radha, is the desire ofa 
woman eternally seeking to satisfy her lover, who frankly, but divinely, 
thirsts after womanly charms of adolescence and youth.®° 


The vision begins with the monism of the Upanisads: All is One; 
but this One, brahman, divided itself into two. Krsna, the 
Bhagavat, and Radha, his Aladini-Sakti (‘infinite capacity for 
imparting ravishing sweetness’) :8° 

... Radha-Krishna are one and the same eternally. But, for divine 
sport, they separated themselves into two bodies.” 


The conception is of an eroticized universe; the love-play of 
Radha and Krsna is a cosmic principle, all-pervasive, the under- 
lying truth of all being. The devotee awakened to this enjoys 
the love of Radha and Krsna. He identifies himself with 
Radha, feminizes his soul that it may long for Krsna and be 
ravished by him: 


The heart of Lord Chaitanya is a picture of Sri Radhika’s sentiment 
and the feelings of pleasure and pain arise constantly therein in 
accordance with Her predicament.®® 


And he behaved like a mad man and raved as such. Just as Sri Radha 
raved in Vraja at the sight of Uddhava, so did he rave day and 
night.89 


And in the last years the Lord’s [Caitanya’s] soul was filled with love 
for Lord Krishna. And the Lord went mad with love. And he was 
unconscious whether it was night or day. And he wept and laughed 
and danced and sang. And at the very next moment he seemed 
in deep grief. %° 


85S. K. De, Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, 2nd edn 
(Calcutta, 1942), p. 419. 

86 Zaehner, Concordant Discord, p. 160. 

87 Ripa Gosvamin quoted in the Caitanya-Caritémyta, Adi-Lild 1v; trans. 
Nagendra Kumar Ray, 2nd edn (Puri, 1959), vol. 1, p. 43. 

°° Caitanya-Caritamrta (Ray trans.), op. cit., Adi. rv (vol. 1, p. 47). 

8° Tbid., Adi. xm (vol. 1, p. 158). 

°° Ibid., Madhya. 1 (vol. u, p. 5). 
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deep grief felt by the cowherd-women, by Radha, b 
But the 7 the devotee, is also the deepest joy: , 


Caitanya, 

«fal indeed is the love for the Lord. . . . But it is sweet also in the 
Painf ¢,.. it defies the very sweetness of nectar in ecstasy of union, 
exe Fe * 


acral union is avoided because if the beloved and the lover 

hecome one there is no longer any active love and active love, 

shakti, was C onsidered the highest realization, higher than, and 
et the same as, liberation. 

The Vaisnava Sahajiyas coalesced the orthodox devotional- 
ism of Caitanya with the esoteric teachings of the Tantras: 
Radha and Krsna became the Sahajiya equivalents of Sakti 
and Siva in the Hindu Yantras and Prajfia and Upaya in the 
Buddhist Tantras. All men were considered the physical mani- 
festations of Krsna, with the goal of realizing that Krsna-hood, 
and all women were considered physical manifestations of 
Radha, with the goal of realizing that Radha-hood. The goal 
was to be achieved in love: 


The essence of beauty springs from the eternal play of man as Krishna 
and woman as Radha. Devoted lovers in the act of loving seek to reach 
the goal. Who is devoted to whom and how is of no interest. Dedicate 
your soul to the service of loving. ...Says Chandidas: Listen, ©; 
brother man, Man is the greatest Truth of all, Nothing beyond. ° 


Beloved, it hurts me to let secrets out. With you and me and our love 
between us, we are transformed into Radha and Krishna, All into 
one. Passion rises from the natural joy born in the heart. We are all 
one with the eternal love that dwells in Braja. . . .% 


The Sahajiyas did not make the distinction between sacred and 
profane love; the divine was for them the fullest blossoming 
and finest distillation of the profane. The goal was realization 
of the sacredness of humanness in love, and the sexual longing 
of the cowherd-women, of Radha, took on new meaning: 


It can be read as suggesting not that worshipful longing is the end of 
man but that if union with the divine could be attained it would 
reward one with the joy of human sexual union raised to the nth 
degree. And if, unlike Christians and orthodox Vaisnavas, one were 


*'Ibid., Antya. 1 (vol. Iv, p. 19). 


** Candidasa (trans. Bhattacharya), op. cit., p. 105. 
* Ibid., p. 99, 
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to hold that there is no qualitative difference between human and 
divine, such union would seem possible. And under such conditions 
there would no longer be a distinction between sacred and profane. 
between carnal and spiritual love. Longing for union then becomes 
not the end of man but the means to the end; sexual union becomes 
not denial of the ideal relationship between human and divine, byt 
affirmation of it.*4 


Love, ‘using one’s body as a medium of prayer and lovin 
spontaneously’,®® was for the Sahajiyas the highest truth, en. 
compassing the sacred and the profane: 


I would make my residence in the City of Love [brema]. I shall builg 
there a hut with love. I shall make love my neighbor and part com. 
pany with all else. My door shall be of love, and love too.shall be my 
roof. I shall pass time in the sweet repose of love and I shall sleep on 
a bed of love and have love for my pillow. I shall lie idly clasping the 
pillow of love and shall be a playmate of love. I shall bathe in the lake 
of love and shall wear the collyrium of love. Love will be my religion 
[dharma], love will be my service, and I shall dedicate myself to love. I 
shall make a nose-ring of love, which will wave to and fro by the 
corner of the eye. Says Chandidasa, ‘I too will wear the collyrium of 


love’.°6 


But the path of love is dangerous for love is a snare, a bondage 
to things finite and temporal. How can liberation from the 
world be attained in attachment to the world? The answer to 
the paradox was the ‘secret’ of sahaja: 


You must make the frog dance before the serpent and then only are 
you true lovers. The skilful man, who can wreathe the peak of mount 
Sumeru with thread and ensnare the elephant into the web of the 
spider, becomes eligible for such a secret love.°” 


The Vaisnava Sahajiyas regarded the twelfth-century poet 
Jayadeva as their Adi-guru, their first teacher, and his poem, 
the Gitagovinda, as a revelation of their doctrine of ‘secret’ 


4 Edward Dimock, ‘Doctrine and Practice among the Vaisnavas of Bengal’, in 
Milton Singer (ed.), Krishna; Myths, Rites and Attitudes, Phoenix edn (Chicago, 
1968), p. 62. 

°° Candidisa (trans. Bhattacharya), op. cit., p. 82. 

96 Candidasa in Vaishnaba Lyrics, ed. and trans. Matilal Das, cited by Kanwar 
Lal, The Religion of Love (Delhi, 1971), p. 87. 

°? Candidasa, cited by S. B. Das Gupta, Obscure Religious Cults, p. 424. 
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: ‘tasted day and night the songs of Jaya- 
ot and Ca ern them inspiration for his love. Various 
literary, folk, erotic, dramatic, converge 
Gitagovinda. It is a work ambiguously and 


in the k > 
: e sacred and profane dimensions of love. 


bout th 


LIFIED IN THE GITAGOVINDA 
OF JAYADEVA 


write a short note to-day [January 22, 

902] ea the enclosed [copy of the Gita- 

ovinda translated by Dalberg], which will be sure 

a give you pleasure. . . - What struck me as remark- 

able are the extremely varied motives by which an 
extremely simple subject is made endless.1°° 


_, AS EXEMP 


The Gitagovindakaayam or ‘poem!! about Govinda (Krsna as a 

owherd) in songs’ of Jayadeva, describing the separation and 
° ion of Radha and Krsna, marks the culmination of the 
aaidioal Sanskrit poetic tradition and the beginning of the real 
flowering of the Indian vernacular poetic and the medieval 
Vaisnava devotional traditions. 

The work opens with several benedictory verses: a verse re- 
collecting a previous union of Radha and Krsna (1. 1),1 a 
verse in which the poet and the theme are introduced (1. 2), a 
description of the poet in comparison with his contemporaries 
and predecessors (1. 4) and a verse in which the essential ambi- 


98 See De, op. cit., p. 436; Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, pp. 56-7. 

%° Caitanya-Caritamrta (trans. Ray), Adi. xm (vol. 1, p. 158). 

10 Letter from Goethe in the Correspondence Between Schiller and Goethe, vol. u, 
trans. L. Dora Schmitz (London, 1909), p. 395. 

491 ‘Poem’ is perhaps a misleading translation of ‘kdvya’. Richard Gombrich has 
explained the term: Kavya, like poetry, is usually in verse but not coextensive with 
verse; not all verse is kdvya, nor is all kdvya in verse... . perhaps the commonest 
definition is in terms of a quality called rasa. This word is a metaphor from tasting, 
and means ‘flavor’... . Kavya, then, or poetry, is any coherent speech or writing 
which is informed by flavor. A flavor is an emotion or sentiment, not experienced 
directly as in real life, but aesthetically, so that it affords a calm enjoyment, a dis- 
Ressionate: Pleasure in the passions...’ (A preface to his translation of the Caura- 
Patcasika in Mahfil, vol vn [East Lansing, Michigan, 1971], p. 175.) 

The numbers given in parentheses throughout this study refer to my transla- 


ti = . 
ton of the Gitagovinda (Chapter vu, below) and the transliteration of the text 


given in the Appendix. 
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valence between the s i 

Leonel acred and profane dimensions Of love ; 
is 


If eee ss : 
: Loh mind is passionate in remembrance of Hari, if it ; 
bout the amatory arts, then listen to Jayadeva’s eepieny 2S Curious 
e. [ 
coe (t 3] 


Remembrance (smarana) of Krsna is devoti ivi 
ie amatory arts (vilasa-kala) are sensual, eure soeved; 
: % immediately makes it clear that the Gitagovindg is fen 
Jayadeva and most Vaisnava poets, especi : 
have grasped the physical as os ine na rn jVaimavas, 
eroticism is at once sensual and spiritual.1* Pree Thins 
Krsna as the supreme and transcen i : 

each of his ee or ‘descents’ paren ee ede dn 
is celebrated through mythological reference as here she te 
and Lord (1. 17-25). The spring setting, the erotic ome 
which Krsna plays in love and separated lovers grieve eae 
lished (1. 27-37), and Krsna’s leve-play with the taut pla 
is described to Radha by her’ companion (1. 38-47) Radke 
separated from Krsna on account of her jealousy (1. 1) re sets 
the time when she was first united with Krsna (un. 2-90) Rreee 
becoming disenchanted with the other women (u. 21) be roe 
long for Radha, to suffer over his separation from her (in). The 
friend describes Radha’s misery to Krsna (1v) and then in 
attempt to fulfil his subsequent request that she bring Radha 
to him (v. 1), the friend urges Radha to join her lover by telling 
her of Krsna’s sorrows and by reminding her of the delights of 
love in union (v). But Radha is too weak from longing to move 

and so the friend returns to Krsna to try, again by describin 
Radha’s suffering, to convince him to go to his beloved (v), 
Krsna delays, does not keep the tryst, and Radha laments 
(vu. I-11). When she sees her friend return without Krsna she 
imagines that he is making love with another woman (vir. 12 f.). 
At dawn Krsna arrives and bows before her, but she scolds 
him in a fit of pique and jealousy (vi). Krsna withdraws and 
the friend chides Radha for her pride and vain misery and 
once again urges Radha to follow Krsna (1x). Krsna returns to 
Hes Ranajit Sarkar, ‘Gitagovinda: Towards a Total Understanding’, Publikaties 
van het Instituut voor Indische talen en culturen No. 2 (Rijksuniversiteit te Groningen, 


1974), p. 8. 
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e 
= with loving W rds and tender Eng eee exhorts 
ease adha wi" Jace (X)- Yet again ¢ d is enrap 
apP oes to the trysting P 2). Radha does so an be 
Sie pursue ne ff.). Krsna beckons her nie 12) In 
a i : ; xu. 10-44) 
b they make a A ee mee 


her, to re- 
_ 16-25). 
sg and exc 


sweetne ¢ ‘ 
ae da is described as devo 


al arts], meditation 
h are literary- 
ople joy- 
da of the 
Krsna. 


poet an 


tional and erotic an 


a ie., the music: 
ili ts of the Gandharvas fi. » a 
= to eco VIET, playful-creation in poems ee ce 
‘ sau, P «7. njnation in erotics —™ma 

h of discrimination 1n ¢ y W ; 
ae and all that according to the Sri Gitagovin 
1 is solely directed to 


eva whose sou 


consecrat 
works on the t 
fully purely-underst 
poet and scholar Jayad 

fxm. 28] 

The ‘extremely s t is made endless , Si heel 
of separation and the joys of union are sung again a a - : 
The conventions an y 
love poetry, secular, erotic kauya, : 
lover and that the poet declares agal 
to Krsna suggests that Jayadeva’s a f 
were similar to those of his contemporaries in Europe: 
The [twelfth-century Latin] poets achieved the kind of mean [be- 
tween the sacred and profane, the metaphysical and physical] by 
refusing to give either world absolute priority, and suggesting that 
both have certain values. Metaphysics is not disregarded, neither 


however is human beauty. 
The poem has been interpreted as purely secular, but more 
often as purely religious, mystical, a sacred allegory of divine 
love. But the ‘problem’ of interpreting the work arises with the 
limiting assumption that it must be either sacred or profane, an 
ane oe obscures the essential achievement of the 

em—its ambiguity. The Gitagovinda is sung i 

g in homage of 
pala si Lord of the World (jagad-ifa) (1. 5-16), as an a of 
embrance of the transcendent godhead incarnated for the 


d conceits are Pp) 
but thi 
n and again 
ttitude and achievement 


10 Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 142. 
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sake of love as Krsna who has an “erotic disposition’ (nidhuvang 
Sila) (a. 18). The ambiguity of the whole is achieved a 
through the ambiguities inherent in the vocabulary of love : 
vocabulary equally suggestive of sensual passion and religious 
devotion. There is a linguistic reconciliation of devotional 
activity with worldly, carnal activity. For example, Jayadeva 
uses the word ‘remembrance’ (smarana) in a profane way, ag an 
erotic activity, in the fifth song (u. 2-8)—R&dha remembers her 
love-making with Krsna. But then in the last verse of the song 
(n. 9) the word acquires devotional significance—Jayadeva and 
the virtuous remember Krsna’s lotus-feet. 

The ambiguity in the language reflects the psychological 

correlation and interpenetration of the sacred and profane 
dimensions of love. This kind of ambiguity runs similarly 
through John Donne’s poetry: 
...in Donne's ‘Songs and Sonnets,’ his poems of profane love, the 
metaphoric gloss is constantly drawn from the Catholic world of 
ecstasy, canonization, martyrdom, relics; while in some of his ‘Holy 
Sonnets’ he addresses God in violent erotic figures. .. . The inter. 
change between the spheres of sex and religion recognizes that sex jg 
a religion and religion is a love.1°5 


In the same way that Donne uses Catholic terminology, Jaya- 
deva uses the vocabulary of the orthodox religious systems; the 
go-between speaks to Radha: 


When he was together with you before the perfections [siddhi] of love 
were attained; truly there in love’s great-pilgrimage-place [mahatirtha] 
in the grove again Madhava, meditating [V dhyai-] on you, con- 
stantly chanting [Vjap-] also a string of sacred-sounds [mantra] as an 
invocation to you alone, desires again the nectar of ardent embraces 
of the pitchers of your breasts. [v. 7] 


The lover, thinking of his beloved in a grove and muttering her 
name, becomes like the yogi in a sacred pilgrimage place pray- 
ing, meditating, chanting and attaining beatitude.!°* The ambi- 


7° René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1949), 
pp. 213-14, 

The Rasika-rafjana of Ramacandra and the Spigdra-vairdgya-larangini of 
Somaprabhacarya are poems simultaneously about love and renunciation, achiev- 
ing total ambiguity through the use of puns. This particular ambiguity, the play 
between the erotic and ascetic, was a conventional motif in Sanskrit court poetry. 
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. the language of the Gitagovinda, like the ambiguity in 
ity 9 ‘Songs and Sonnets’, is the poetic power, the force that 
+ out of the domain of a static theology (which has an 
raises it OU o be consistent) and invests it with a psychologically 
ontradictoriness—the poet, unlike the theologian, 
to be self-contradictory and inconsistent. The 
e from the sacred to the profane and back 
leap Pmpulsively. Such vacillation is typical of Sufi poetry: 
ag sa Pines Athen ale 

Jue to the writer’s intention, it may not be 

Unless We her utes his beloved is human or Ae ted the 

ble a hether he himself knows is one which students of Oriental 
ecw cannot regard as impertinent.” 


The ambiguous interpenetration of the sacred and profane 
spheres in the Gitagovinda reflects a blending of traditions. 


1 The literary tradition 
Sanskrit court poetry is generally impersonal, learned, artificial, 
and above all conventional, aiming at clever and playful use of 
the conventions. The dynamism of the aesthetic experience was 
meticulously studied and systematically classified by rhetori- 
cians following the poets, and the poets in turn scrupulously 
followed the theorists. Such close affinity and causal connection 
between rhetoric and poetry, theory and practice, yielded a 
highly stylized and refined literature. Kavya was for kavya’s 
sake—aesthetic truth took precedence over psychological, his- 
torical, religious, social or factual truth; and this truth was 
delineated and codified in the rhetorical texts. 

The poet had a particular position in society and he addressed 
a very particular audience of educated and sophisticated con- 
noisseurs. Kavya was.a social institution. ‘Esthetic institutions 
are not based upon social institutions: they are social institutions 
of one type and intimately connected with those others.’1°° 
Kavya was produced by, served, and reflects the courtly tradi- 
tion, the feudal system, the life of the nobility. Kavya was meant 
to delight and instruct. The attitude toward pleasure, and 


*R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism (Cambridge, 1921), pp. 1634. 
208 Adolph Siegfried Tomars, Introduction to the Sociology of Art, cited by Wellek 
and Warren, op. cit., p. 89. 
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particularly the pleasures of love, the estimation of the 


225 ae 3 i > Value of 
the senses, was distinctly positive in the literary traditi 


on; 

The celebration of festivals with pomp and grandeur, the amusements 
of the court and the people, the sports in the water, the game of «,: 
the plucking of flowers, song, dance, dramatic performances and oe 
diversions, elaborate descriptions of which form the stock-in-trade 7: 
most Kavya-poets, bear witness not only to this new sense of life but 
also to the general demand for refinement, beauty and lux, The 
people could enjoy heartily the good things of this world, while 
heartily believing in the next. If pleasure with refinement Was sought 
for in life, pleasure with elegance was demanded in art.109 


As an elite social institution, this patronized courtly literature 
although very often dealing with gods, remained 


Mu rat essentially 
concerned with the profane, with worldly activity, 
It is clear that kdvya in such a setting as this will be fundamentally 
secular in outlook. . . . Kavya in the service of religion, 


though occa. 
sionally found, is a secondary and sporadic phenomenon,110 

‘Secular in outlook’ does not mean secular in theme, in subject 
—the profane manifestations of the sacred, Particularly the 
sexual life of the gods, was a conventional theme. And sexual 
life generally, the sexual life as an expression of love, was a 
conventional theme, a dominant subject of kavya, But while 
kawya is extensively love-poetry, it is not so in the traditional 


- European sense: 


The whole attitude and training of the Indian 
idea of using poetry to express the poet’s own 
ever occurred to him, and probably never in the case of love. ... This 
situation may to some extent be due to the fact that he was composing 
in an elaborate, and in many ways artificial, language of learning 
which may not be the ideal type of medium to express emotions which 
come ‘straight from the heart’, But the more important point, really, 
is that the romantic conception of private, personal poetry. . . was 
not among the cultural attitudes’ of the times. In general, it can be 
said that Sanskrit love-verses are verses about love, not the verses of 
a lover 


. S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature, 2nd edn (Calcutta, 1959), 
p. 18. 


poet was such that the 
private feelings hardly 


4° A. KK. Warder, Indian Kavya Literature, 
11 John Brough, ‘Introduction’ to his 
(Harmondsworth, 1968), p. 40, 


vol. (Delhi, 1972), pp. 14-15, 
Poems from the Sanskrit, Penguin edn 
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fae skrit love-poetry between what is ex- 
here js a ae - Sea he separated lovers’ pain 
ressed and h delight and detachment), a tension between 
es ibed wit spontaneity and conventionality, feeling and 
ent and Lager ovinda, for example, Radha laments, sings 
In the cs her friend (u. 20) and the friend in turn 
Radha’s misery to Krsna (tiv. 10, 20) and Krsna 
i raises Radha’s beauty (x. 15); in each of these 
ecstatically P un—Jayadeva names the metre in which the 
verses there nie va thereby creates two levels, the level in the 
verse 18 i rane of the verse. The passion, pain, ecstasy of the 
verse and sees by Radha or her friend are juxtaposed to the 
words pe and cleverness of the same words as uttered by 
us “The poet’s concern with Radha and Krsna is juxta- 
hale concern with poetic process as a technical skill. He 
re. furthermore in the use of erudite grammatical forms, 
as , formed according to special grammatical rules, words 
ond would test the readers’ knowledge of the grammatical 
texts.1? : 

Although intellectual, learned and suggestive, the approach 
in Sanskrit love-poetry generally, and in the Gitagovinda Speci- 
fically, is ornamental and sensual rather than discursive or 
philosophical. The poem is rather than means. 

The painter Degas once told the poet Mallarmé that he had 
a ‘good idea for a poem’; the poet scoffed, ‘poetry is not written 
with ideas, it’s written with words’4 The Gitagovinda is con- 
structed with words in this sense, words as sound, and sound as 
meaning. There is an orchestration of syllables, a grand play 
with the auditory aspects of the vocabulary: madhukaranikara- 
karambitakokilakijitakuftjakutire (1. 28) 15 : 

The Gitagovinda is very clearly in the main current of the 
literary tradition ; the union, separation and reunion of lover 


her grea 
cribes 


“4 For example, 
to Panini rv. ii. 38. 
“?'W. K. Wimsatt, The Verbal Icon, British edn (London, 1970), p. 80: ‘ “A poem 
should not mean but be.” It is an epigram worth quoting in every essay on poetry.’ 
a (pigram is from Archibald MacLeish’s ‘Ars Poetica’. 
an Philip Wheelwright, Metaphor and Reality (Bloomington, 1967), p. 49. 
In form and content so like Tennyson’s: 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
© murmuring of innumerable bees. 


Jauvata, “a number of young girls’ (x. 15) is formed according 
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and beloved is the standard theme; Jayadeva uses the conven. 
tional, typical, prescribed vocabulary, ornaments, tropes, meta. 
phors, conceits. 


Jayadeva ...the last great Sanskrit poet of the highest artistic ac. 
complishment, in whom Sanskrit love-poetry, both in its technical 
and emotional aspects, reaches its climax ... prides himself upon the 
grace, beauty and music of his diction as well as upon the delicacy of 
his sentiments. . . . Jayadeva’s achievement lies more in the direction 
of form than in the substance of his poem, It presents hardly any ney 
ideas; it scarcely describes any situation or emotion which earlier 
love-poets have not familiarized; it only makes skilful poetic use a 
all the conventions and traditions of Sanskrit love-poetry.u6 


The subject, the love-play of Radha and Krsna, had been 
conventionalized at least a century before the Gitagovinda17 


‘Go on ahead, milkmaids, taking home the pots already full, 

Radha will follow later when the older cows are milked,’ 

May Krishna, who by subterfuge thus made the cattle station 
deserted but for Radha and for him, 

the god, the foster-son of Nanda, 

steal away your ills.48 


By a subterfuge the love-play of Radha and Krsna prevails, 
This motif opens the Gitagovinda: 


‘The sky is densely clouded, the forest grounds are dark with tamala 
trees; at night he [Krsna] is afraid. Radha, you alone must take him 
home.’ This is Nanda’s command. [But] Radha and Madhava stray 
to a tree in the grove by the path and on the bank of the Yamuna 
their secret love-games prevail. [1. 1] 


116 De, Treatment of Love, pp. 54-5. 
117 See poems 131, 136, 139, 147, 808, 980, in Vidyakara’s Subhdsitaratnakosa 
which was compiled shortly before a.p. 1100, 
18 Thid., 139 (Ingalls trans.) : 
agre gacchata dhenu-dugdha-kalasanadaya gopyo grham 
dugdhe vaskayanikule punar iyam radha ganair yasyati; 
ity anya-vyapadesa-gupta-hrdayah kurvan viviktam vrajam 
devah karana-nanda-siinur asivam krsnah sa musnatu vah. 
9 De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, p. 8, suggests that this verse refers to an 
episode described in the fifteenth chapter of the ‘Krsna-janma-khanda’ of the 
Brahmavaivarta Puraga (c. 750-1550 a.p.) but dates of portions of that Purdga are so 


unreliable that it is equally likely that the episode in the Purdna was inspired by the 
Gitagovinda, 
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it is the monsoon, ‘a 

; he clouds suggest that it is t ; 
aventiony aking unequalled by any other except early 
caso icf ae building up of dark images—the clouds, the 


rin, ~y, with its dark trunk, the night, the dark waters 
rest ao dark-bodied Krsna—creates an interplay be- 
of the *@ : 


the erotic moods or sentiments. Krsna 
ae ee is causing him fear while in fact it is 
love for Radha. Darkness, according to the 
. typifies both moods and both moods have similar 
hetoricians, YP" ing, stammering, fainting. On the 
- trembling, sweating, 8) g 
care a verse ironically cast in the fearful mood, but 
surface it 38 tion (dhvani) it is an erotic verse. 
through suggcs0 12 h ith th 
ommentator _Kumbha’ glosses the verse wit e 
me 4 theoretical classifications of Sanskrit poetics, the 
inane vocabulary of Sanskrit rhetoric: he indicates that the 
aooear aee the ‘erotic flavour, sentiment or mood’ (Srigara- 
ve and that it is ‘love-in-separation’ (vipralambha) about to 
‘yasonis ‘love-in-enjoyment’ (sambhoga) ; the ‘hero’ (ndyaka) and 
‘heroine’ (ndyika) are conventional types, the ‘obliging or 
faithful’ (anukila) type and the type ‘who has her husband or 
lover in subjection’ (svddhinapatika) ; the ‘mode’ of action (vrtt:) 
is the ‘tender’ (Kaisiki) ; the ‘style’ or ‘flow’ (rit) is the ‘southern’ 
(vaidarbhi)#? and the ‘quality’ (guna) of the style is ‘clarity’ or 
‘grace’ (prasdda) of word and meaning: the‘ metre’ (chandas) isthe 
‘Tiger’s Play’ (§Grdiila-vekridita, i.e., four times: --- vwe- v— ||v 
uv- --v--v -); and so forth. A great deal of the Gitagovinda 
lends itself to this kind of rhetorical exegesis. But while the intro- 
ductory, connective, narrative, recitative, benedictory and final 
verses of each of the twelve cantos (sargas) of the Gitagovinda are 
typical of Sanskrit court poetry formally, metrically and in 
content, the twenty-four songs within the cantos are not. They 
reflect a popular influence; they suggest the impact of a folk 
tradition, and this combination of traditions was a unique and 
original poetic gesture. 


tween 
pretends that 


7 qusing desire, 


20 Ingalls, Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry, p. 126, 


ue Author of a fifteenth-century commentary on the Gitagovinda, the Rasika- 
priya (published in the Nirnaya-Sagar Press edn). 
BP peng avoids compounds and limits alliteration to certain (appro- 
. Places, it also maintains words in their logical ?, Rajasekh: 
cited by Warder, op. dea ite etymological sense’, RajaSekhara 
4 


aie, 


i 
{ 
i 
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2 The folk tradition se - 
ly characteristic of the i aretues ar langu. 
The a a Bhasa, Old Bengalis they are com. 
ages, j ae a enuipl ets with moric metres;!° each song has a 
nace ain (dhruva-padam), a a 
‘ 4 figa) and © mi . 
given oe Lalor thematically as well as formally 
agile ra of Krsna as the cowherd, the lover, particu. 
‘eee Radha, seems to have originated in the folk 
ar 


ri} ‘ng pilgrims sang the songs of the ‘secret love 
milieu.1* RS ea oans and it has been suggested that 
: le ae are Sanskrit translations of such vernacular 
ayade 


eh adha’ love and longing f 
resses not only Radha’s d longing for 
eae wien Fuxiapeattion to that, his own ata wis Krsna, 
The juxtaposition implies at least an ana By e ae the 
sacred and profane dimensions as well as an analogy between 
the aesthetic, dramatic dimensions of love and the actual, 


: : : f ition falese byiidal cf 

1 dimensions. Such a juxtaposition is typ 
eres cute tradition than of the tradition of the verna- 
cular literature which was to arise after the twelfth century, a 
literature which reflected popular ideas and expressed popular 


sentiments, 


123 That is, metres based on the gara system in which the determining Principle 
is the number of morae and two short syllables may be substituted for one long or 
wt ALB. Keith suggested that Jayadeva was most likely inspired by folk dramas, 
‘the Yatras of Bengal, where in honour of Krsnaina primitive form of drama dances 
accompanied by music and song were performed’ (History of Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 191-2). 

125 Dimboka cited above, p. 21. 

126 This was first argued by Pischel (Die Hofdichter des Laksmanasena (Gottingen, 

1894], p. 22) but it was challenged by Keith (op. cit., p. 197) and others and it 
remains a generally unaccepted idea. Suniti Kumar Chattarji has, however, taken 
up the argument more recently: ‘It is not unlikely that these [folk] Apabhramsa 
or Old Bengali verses obtained a great popularity and this induced Jayadeva to 
render them into Sanskrit, to give them a permanent and a pan-Indian form.’ He 
explains that some of the songs ‘read [i,e., scan] better as Apabhraméa or Old 
Bhaga than as Sanskrit, and fit in better with the scheme of pauses in the line which 
agrees with Old Bengali very closely’ (Jayadeva Kavi? in Acarya Dhrwa Com- 
memorial, vol. m, p. 189), 
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Without records it is impossible to know what the popular 
tion of love may have been in the twelfth century in 
concep astern India, but it is possible to conjecture that unlike 
oy notion of love as an art, a cultivated and mannered 
the ae a sophisticated pastime, the popular notion would be 
ene e ‘love as a natural, spontancous, fundamental response, 
cane similar to the popular conception of love in Europe 
Sarit the same period: 
Live I cannot without you, 
To your beauty I’ve surrendered, 
Gentle heart, could you love true, 
Heart to whom my love I’ve tendered ?127 


3 The religious traditions 


The mythological material, the characterization of the highest 
Lord incarnated as the cowherd-lover, the love-play with the 
cowherdesses, the Rasa dance, the motifs of sorrowful love-in- 
separation from Krsna and joyous love-in-union with him—all 
of this in the Gitagovinda seems to be based on the Visnu and 
Bhagavata Puranas or at least upon the vast oral literature which 
found expression in those Puranas. In those Puranas, and pre- 
sumably in that oral folk literature, passionate love had become 
sacralized as an expression of bhakti: the loving-woman’s long- 
ing became devotion and love-making became worship: 


Then the gopis, with face-lotuses wide-open [from joy] saw him com- 
ing, Krsna the protector of the three worlds who is undefiled in his 
work. When one girl saw Govinda coming, in her delight she ex- 
claimed, ‘Krsna! Krsna! Krsna!’ with wide open eyes. Another 
looked at Hari with a frown, bending her eye-brows, and her eye-bees 
drank his face-lotus. One girl closed her eyes when she had seen 
Govinda and meditated on just his beauty; she looked like someone 
absorbed in yoga,128 


47G, Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (London, 1940), p. 222. 
™8 Visnu Purana v. xiv. 42-45 (following Hardy’s trans.) : 
tato dadrsur ayantam vikasi-mukha-pankajah; 
Sopyas trailokya-goptaram krsnam aklista-karinam. 
kacid dlokya govindam Ayantam atiharsita; 
krsna krsneti krsneti prahotphulla-vilocana. 
kacid bhri-bhanguram krtva lalata-phalakam harim; 
vilokya netra-bhngabhyam papau tan-mukha-paikajam. 
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One clever gopi, with playful arms, under the pretext a 
songs, embraced and kissed Madhusiidana.129 e Praising hi, 


When he moved backward, they followed him; when he tu 

they faced him; in backward and forward movements he und 
wives clung to Hari. Madhusiidhana had such fun with the Cowhe 
even a second without him was like a million years, Thess oe that 
the cowherds, fond of pleasure, slept with Krsna during io of 
although they were hindered by their husbands, Parents, and b, nights, 
And Madhusidana paid honour to his youthful age; of imm TOthers, 
self, destroying everything unpleasant, he dallied with then be 
nights. [But as] the Lord in the form of his true essence he me the 
their husbands, them, and all beings and he indwells the P : Tvades 
ether, fire, earth, water, and wind pervade all elements [or: Ge as 
so he as the dtma pervades and indwells the Al].130 Beings), 


The Bhdgavata Purana homologized the sacred and profa 
dimensions of love, explicitly theologized sexual love, fig 
ciled human passion as exemplified in the love of the cowherd. 
esses for Krsna with bhakti, religious devotion valued as the 
highest means and the highest goal. 


How, without the bristling of hair, without the mind dissolving, with- 
out being inarticulate on account of joyous tears, without devotion 
can the heart be purified? Who stammers his words, whose thought 
dissolves, who continually weeps and sometimes laughs, who shame- 


kacid alokya govindam nimilita-vilocana; 
tasyaiva ripam dhydyanti yogariidheva sa babhau. 
32° Thid., v. xiv. 53 (Hardy trans.): 
kacit pravilasad-bahuh parirabhya cucumba tam; 
gopi gita-stuti-vyajan nipuna madhusidanam. 
(Compare Gitagovinda 1. 49). 
180 Thid., v. xiv. 56-61 (Hardy trans.): 
gate’nugamanam cakrur valane sammukham yayuh; 
pratilomanulomena bhejur gopangana harim. 
sa tatha saha gopibhi rarama madhusiidanah; 
yathabda-koti-pratimah ksanas tena vinabhavat. 
ta varyam4nah pitrbhih patibhir bhratrbhis tatha. 
krsnam gopangana ratrau ramayanti rati-priyah. 
so’pi kaiSoraka-vayo manayan madhusidanah; 
reme tabhir ameyatma ksap4su ksapitahitah. 
tad-bhartrsu tatha tasu sarva-bhitesu ceSvarah; 
atma-svaripa-riipo’sau vyapya sarvam avasthitah. 
yatha samasta-bhitesu nabho’gnih prthivi jalam; 
vayué cAtma tathaivasau vyapya sarvam avasthitah, 
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lessly sings and dances, attached by devotion to me, he purifies the 
world! 


But the devotee must turn all his erotic longings away from 
omen, sublimate all carnal desire, and concentrate all his love 
ss Krsna who sanctifies the passions when he is their object; 


the text continues that the devotee must live alone, devoted to 


Krsna alone, abandoning the company of women and also of 
men who are fond of the company of women.12 

Various means of worshipping Krsna, of expressing devotion 
to the Lord, are elaborated in the Bhdgavata Purana. These 
jnclude guna-kirtana, chanting the names, deeds, and Praises of 
Krsna. The simple proclamation of the name, any song about 
him, leads immediately to liberation. The Gitagovinda then is 
sacred because it is about Krsna, regardless of how profanely 
it depicts him. : 

Although the Gitagovinda is infused with Purdnic attitudes, it 
diverges from the Puranas both in the positive value it places 
upon the delights of human love and in the consideration which. 
it gives to Radha. And as Radha, the individual cowherdess not 
mentioned in either the Visnu or the Bhdgavata Purdna, took on 
special importance, Krsna was transformed. The Krsna of the 
Gitagovinda, unlike the Puranic Krsna, suffers in his separation 
from Radha; he serves her, bows down in obeisance to her, 
worships her, and by this suffering Krsna is more humanized. 
He is a man carnally loving a woman. The metamorphosis 
reflects the literary tradition—Krsna is the conventional ‘ob- 
liging’ lover (anukila-ndyaka); but the submissive worship of 
Radha, the passionate devotion to her, reflects also a religious 
tradition prominent in Bengal, the worship of Devi, the 
Goddess, ‘the great creative power (mahamaya), which puts the 
universe through its revolution of appearances’ 183 In the Devi 

181 Bhagavata Purana x1. xiv. 23-24: 

katham vina roma-harsam dravata cetasa vina; 
vinanandAsru-kalaya Sudhyed bhaktya vinasayah. 
vag-gadgada dravate yasya cittam 
rudaty abhiksanam hasati kvacic ca; 
vilajja udgayati nrtyate ca 
Ses ee athena bhuvanam puniti. 
igavata Purana xx. xiv. 29-30, etc. 


¢ “Ww. Norman Brown, introduction to his translation of the Saundaryalahari 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1958), p. 5. 
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or Sakti cult the male was subordinate to the female; the man 
to the woman and the god to the goddess: 
ini inci i ified as the godd 

The feminine principle, or akti (power), personifi goddess 
Devi, is the Au af supreme principle of the universe. It includes 
both the spiritual and material principles. . - . The feminine principle 
in conjunction with the masculine ee ek be — the masculine 

inci d d subordinate to eminine, creates 
principle always secondary an\ ee 


the cosmos by exercising its power to pro . a 
Man’s feet goal is to achieve the vision of Devi in her mansion, to 


become assimilated to Devi, that is, to become identified with the 
absolute principle.™ 


In the worship of th 
which had always been a re 
sacred—praise and adoration 0 


e Goddess the voluptuousness of woman, 
lished theme of kdvya, became 
£ Devi’s full breasts and thighs, 
her flowing hair and lotus-face, her eyes and side-long glances, 
her ornaments and graceful limbs, became a means to libera- 
tion. Her devotee ‘dissolves the union of soul and bond and 
savours the sweetness called supreme brahman’,185 
Saktism was a phase of Hindu Tantrism. And the Gitagovinda 
was written in a milieu in which Tantrism had become popular- 
ized and proliferated. Between A.D. 700 and 1200 in north- 
eastern India, lyrics in Apabhram$a and Old Bengali, dohds and 
carya-padas, were composed by Tantric Buddhist siddhdcaryas. 
Formally the caryd-padas are very similar to many of Jayadeva’s 
songs—they are in rhymed couplets with moric metres, rdgas 
are given and there is a signature line, a bhanita or colophon. 
The close similarity suggests influence, or at least that Jayadeva 
and the siddhacaryas drew influence from a common source. The 
lyrics are written in a ‘twilight language’ (sandhya bhasa), a 
symbolic language, a code in which esoteric doctrine was ex- 
pressed in sexual terms. The sexual experience was equated 
with the yogic experience in the attainment of the state of 
non-ego, vacuity, the suspension of thought-process and self- 
consciousness, The internal physiological process by which the 
state of vacuity was achieved was analogous to the union of the 
man and the woman and symbolized by the thunder entering 


the lotus. 


1% Ibid, p. 6. 
186 Saundaryalahari 99: ‘...jivannesa ksapita-pasu-pasavyatikarah parabrahmabhi- 


Khyam rasayati rasam...’. 
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+. in the heart of the lotus-thunder. Who is there with; 
ee spheres whose desire is not fulfilled by its enjoyment pias facies 
BO compassionate master, look at my helplessness. In the union 
rGreat Ecstasy there is the honey of love. Seek it, thou of the nature 
o the void. Without thee I live not. Do thou arise, O Hevajra. Dispel 
ae stupor of the void. Let the desire of the Savara girl be fulfilled, 


O master of love’s sport, why dost thou, after inviting guests, remain 


jnactive 137 
de was anti-ascetical, anti-clerical, anti-doctrinal; the 


The attitude ae 

body was said to be the abode of the Enlightened One’!38 and 
the sensual could be enjoyed: 

Without meditation and without renunciation, one stays at home 
in the company of one’s wives. Saraha says, ‘If one is not released while 
indulging in the pleasures of sense, how may one talk of complete 
knowledge ?”##° 

Enjoying sensual things, one is not defiled by sensual things; one 
plucks the lotus, but does not touch the water. So the yogi who has 
gone to the root of things, is not tormented by the senses, although he 


enjoys them.4? 

The identity of samsdra and nirvana, the profane and the sacred 
is asserted. The goal is awareness of that identity, realization 
of the Innate, the sahaja, the experience of the Great Delight, 
the mahasukha. 

The reconciliation of profane and sacred, the anti-ascetical 
trend, the idealization of delight—all these tendencies are pre- 
sent in the Gitagovinda, but the substantial divergence is toward 
love, for the sake of love and not love as a metaphor for any 
process of liberation or awakening, but human love as an ulti- 
on reality in itself, celebrated in the body, in the heart, in the 
soul. 

The religious systems aim at release; but human love is 
bondage and aims at bondage, attachment. In Krsna the 


oS eh Sea oy 8. 
1960), p. rr cited by Sukumar Sen, History of Bengali Literature (New Delhi, 
ats ae Dohdakosa 68. 
Sh aia ms : nie the French translation of the Apabhramsa by M. 
40 Tbid., 66 ‘Shahid scitnrg de Kanha et de Saraha (Paris, 1928], p. 171). 
2 ah, p. 176). 
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paradox of love is realized: bondage is release; the profane 
dimensions of love are wholly sacred. Spanning nirvana and 
Samsara, beyond time and space as the Lord, the ‘creator of ten 
forms’ (1, 16), and yet entering into time and space out of love 
for Radha, binding himself to samsara (m. 1), Krsna homo. 
logizes the sacred and the profane. ; 

Jayadeva sings with devotion to Krsna (11. 10), in service of 
Krsna (v. 15; vu. 29), in remembrance of Krsna (1. 34; 1, g. 
xm. 24), taking refuge at Krsna’s feet (vu. 10). As devotional 
songs, songs about love sung with love, the lyrics spread happi- 
ness, delight, joy, prosperity (1. 15, 25, 46; 1. 185 1v. 18; vr, 9; 
1x. 9) and destroy the evil of the current, degenerate, Kali Era 
(vir. 20, 29): 


Put your compassionate heart in this splendid speech of Sri Jayadeva, 
which is an adornment, which dispels the fever and impurity of the 
Kali [Era] for it is formed with the nectar which is remembrance of 
the feet of Hari. [xu. 24] 


The songs are for those ‘whose minds are fixed on Hari’ (x1, 9), 
‘whose minds are passionate, whose minds have rasa, in that 
remembrance of Hari’ (1. 3). Rasa as both an aesthetic and a 
devotional term (as well as a physiological term) provides the 
link between the profane and sacred dimensions and between 
the literary and religious traditions. 


Z 
THE CONCEPT OF LOVE 


My heart! I ask you— 
‘What is love?’ Speak !1 


THE TASTE OF LOVE 


They will have no idea of the good and the truly 
sweet unless they have tasted it... 2 


inthe Re-Veda the word rasa refers to any fluid, but particularly 
Sane sap of plants, juice, the essence of anything; and as the 
essential quality it came to mean ‘taste’. 


rhe sncanitig ‘taste’ then develops in two directions: (a) subjective, 
viz. ‘a taste, inclination, desire or relishing of an object’; and (b) ob- 
jective, viz. ‘that to which the inclination, desire, etc., is directed’; 
‘savor, charm, delight.’ Matters would be simple if the subjective and 
objective meanings were always distinguished. But it is typical of the 
Indian outlook that often they are not.® 


Rasa is at once an inner and outer quality as the object of taste, 
the taste of the object, the capacity of the taster to taste that 
taste and enjoy it, the enjoyment, the tasting of the taste. The 
psychophysiological experience of tasting provided a basis for 
a theory of the aesthetic experience which in turn provided a 


basis for a systematization of a religious experience, devotion 
to Krsna. 


1 The psychophysiological experience of love 


‘Thy lips’, Solomon sings to the Shulamite, ‘drop as the honey- 
comb: honey and milk are under thy tongue. ...’4 The im- 
* Friedrich Halm, Der Sohn der Wildniss, end of Act II. 


* Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 10.9.4 (11799 15). 


* Ingalls, ‘Words for Beauty .. .’, p. 98. 4 Song of Songs 4: 11. 
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throu 
taste of the beloved occurs 

agery of ae aoe as the literal sweetness of the beloved 
literature Ss sanieally as the sweetness of assimilating th. a 
reper? savouring, devouring the beloved. 

oved, ? 


Shout the 


i that we eat 
an love, who is unaware at and 
In the cae . she to become part of each other in every Wa 
each other, off even with our teeth the thing we love in order 
mm Leet ape it, become one with it, live on it?5 
possess It, 


devoy, 


Y, 
to 
; intimate of the senses—the taste-obiec: « 
tae ay noes ayes still outside; the lover sayo er 
heleved-ie beloved is within and yet without. as vite ae 
‘taste’, it may also mean ‘love’. The lover relishes fic bie 
emotionally in loving and physically in kissing; the kiss in 
Sanskrit poetry is conventionally described as drinkin : 
nectar, honey or mead, from the beloved’s lower lip ie 13 
vu. 2; vir. 15; x. 2; x1.'22; xu. 10; etc.): 


; lower-lip, O assionate-. 

: the rasa of nectar from your P> Pp nate-angry. 
ae vivify me, your slave, as if I were dead; my mind is ha 
upon you, my body is consumed by the fire of love-in-separation, ngs 
[xm. 6] 

The lover draws sustenance and life from the Sweetness of the 

beloved’s mouth. Love as ecstasy is a death and a resurrection, 

O sweet pleasure, full of sweet thought, when Sweetness from the 

sweet mingling, embraces and unites soul mixed with soul, body 

sweetly joined with body, O sweet death! O Sweet passing! My soul 
then shaken by great Joy, flowing at once from me into 

now low, seeks its ecstasy. When we are on fire with powerful love, 

Méline, I to be in you, you to tak i 

which goes farthest into you and you receive it, whi 

lifeless mass; then your mouth co 


bringing life back to all my paralyzed limbs,® 


* Jacques Benigne Bossuet, Méditations sur L’Evangile, cited and trans. by Perella, 
op, cit., p. 3. The bishop then compares the sacred with the Profane, seeing the 
meaning of the Eucharist in terms of the human impulse: ‘That which is frenzy, 
that which is impotence in corporeal love js truth, is wisdom in the love of Jesus: 
en eat, this is my body”; devour, swallow Up not a part, not a piece but the 
whole,’ 
gpa Antoine Baif, ‘O doux plaisir . on 
p. 221, 


, cited and trans, by Perella, op. cit., 
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45 
_ . f love, drowning in a sea of rasa (v1. 10)—and 
Radha pega the go-between tells Krsna, ais ee al 
he pas Physician’, only by his rasa (1v.19); rasa is love, the 
Heaven ae savouring love and the heavenly elixir, the life. 
eect ey of love. 
iving rious meanings of the word come into play: lac (x. 7) 
The bem unguent (Iv. 12) are sa-rasa, ‘beautiful’, ‘tasteful’, 
and san rasa as ‘longing’, but also rasa in the primary sense of 
pages of plants’; spring is Sa-rasa (1, 28 ff.)— beautiful, 
sap’, 2 ble’, ‘passionate’—the time when the Juices and saps 
‘delec ulead, throb. Radha’s breasts are ati-sa-rasa, ‘ 
fee aD ‘passionate’ but the simile, ‘like a coconut’, brings 
pee anndliary meaning, ‘very full of milk’, that is, ‘large? 
me means ‘pleasure’, Particularly the pleasure of love: a 
young girl praised Krsna in the pleasure of the rasq dance (1, 44) ; 
Radha was languid from the pleasure of sexual union with 
Krsna (um. 17); Radha imagines a young girl cryin: 
pleasur ¢ of love (vu. 17); Radha complains that she has been 
without love’s pleasure (vit. 28) a 
betrays his enjoyment of that p 


of Krsna’s eyes 
taste of love; passion is the ta 


leasure (vin. 2). Pleasure is the 


ste for love. Ra 


re’ (x1. 24), 
d physiological 


ical texts,? in the 
ion with Radha and Krsn: 


me a Ne medical texts Senerally rasa refers to the 
‘ 'y4e’ which is Produced in the digestive process, i. 
ody and to the ‘essential Part’ of the food which 


body’s constituents and to the 


€., to the ‘essential part’ of the 
nourishes the body, 
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ure experience and pure consciousness of Radha and Krsna in ati 
: . is full and eternal realization of their bliss.® on 


Jayadeva makes the pun: conventionally spring, as time 
which inspires love-making, torments both men separated from 
their beloveds and ascetics trying to practise their austeritie,. 
it torments ‘travellers who delight in the relish (rasollasa) of 
union with their beloveds obtained [only] in moments of think. 
ing about them’ or it torments ‘wandering-monks who raise 
their semen (rasolldsa) by the doctrine of breath-control as ob- 
tained in moments of meditation’ (1. 37). 

In the experience of sexual love Baudelaire described his 
‘insatiable soul’ overwhelmed by ‘le godt de l’éternel’, a longing 
for and savouring of the eternal, the rasa of the eternal.® Rasq is 
joy and ‘Joy ever desireth an eternity of all things, desireth 
honey, desireth lees, desireth drunken midnight. . . . Joy would 
have an eternity of all things—profound, profound Eternity,710 
The medieval Vaisnavas saw rasa as the link between temporal 
and eternal—the basic emotion of human love, the experience 
of Krsna the cowherd lover, could be transformed into rasa, the 
religious experience of Krsna the eternal Lord. The Sahajiyas 
conceived of rasa flowing ‘perpetually from the eternal Vrnda- 
vana to earth, manifested as the stream of rasa flowing to and 
between men and women’.4 The Vaisnavas based their rasa- 
theology upon the rasa-rhetoric of Sanskrit literary theory in 
which vasa was the essence of aesthetic experience. Rasa was joy 
realizing ‘profound, profound Eternity’. 


2 The aesthetic experience of love 


Rasa is a technical term in Sanskrit poetics indicating ‘mood’ or 
‘sentiment’ or ‘flavour’: 


When the literary critics and aestheticians sought a word to sum up 
the very essence of art, it was this word rasa that they chose; it fitted 
their purpose because it spread over both the inner and outer world, 
Rasa is both the quality in a literary work that enables it to give 
* Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, p. 177. 
* Charles Baudelaire, ‘Hymne’ in Les Fleurs du Mal, 


» Friedrich Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra, trans. A. Tille, Everyman edn 
(London, 1933), p. 284. 


4 Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, p. 168. 
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, d the delight, the response, which occurs 
aig rt of the audience. 
an 


‘cake used the gastronomic metaphor to explain the aes- 
BI experience—just as the basic ingredient in a dish as it is 
thetic 4 with se condary ingredients and spices, yields a Pparti- 
OF ole (rasa) which the gourmet can savour with pleasure, 


47 
within the mind 


taster tastes 
pasic emotl 


ment, the literary realization, of the sthdyi-bhdvas:14 
Basic Emotion Aesthetic Experience 
(sthayi-bhava) (rasa) 
love (rati) erotic (srgdra) 
humour (hdsa) comic (hdsya) 
grief (Soka) tragic (karuna) 
anger (krodha) furious (raudra) 
energy (utsaha) heroic (vira) 
fear (bhaya) fearful (bhayanaka) 
_ disgust (jugupsa) horrific (bibhatsa) 
astonishment (vismaya) marvellous (adbhuta) 


The rasa arises when the rasika experiences pleasure, ‘a calm 
enjoyment, a dispassionate pleasure in the passions’,!> through 
hisapprehension of the basic emotion as it is enhanced, matured, 
aesthetically realized, through the operation of the various 
ingredients, e.g., the things, as portrayed in kdvya, which in 
actual experience would be the causes (vibhdva) and effects 
(anubhava) of the respective emotions. The rhetorical classifica- 
tions of the causes and effects which, when used skilfully by 


4 prose following vr. 31 ff. 
ne ninth rasa, the Santa, ‘calmed’ or ‘peaceful’ was added by writers in the 
in Phew and the Bengal Vaisnavas added the bhakti-rasa. 

above, p. 27, note 101. 
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rati-bhava), ee the erotic mood 

‘ emotional experience of love 
(Spigdra-rasa), so hath the conception of love in 
into the aest etic ston and the theory of its poetic depiction, 
Sanskrit peti | siesta causes (dlambana-vibhdva) of love— 
There are the 3 beloved; in the Gitagovinda, Radha anq 
the lover cues mare secondary, enhancing, ‘exciting’ causes 
Krsna. ae ne ) : certain times and places as night and spring, 
(uddipana-vib ais coat Arihe Verna iathe Chagorinds: re 
the forest and ( 98 ff.) ; love is further enhanced by the moon, 
Pa elaped ornaments, bees, cuckoos, breezes, rain. 
lotuses, san dal unguent, lac, and musk are sa-rasa (Iv. 12; 
eet Th effects or external manifestations of the emo. 
=“ ie ei hoes glances, playful gestures, side-long glances, 
an rd moving the eye-brows, and so forth. The emotion 
Hee ee oe other emotions—involuntary or expressive emo- 
voea rinik -bhava), viz., trembling, fainting, weeping, para- 
bo {s ee Saden perspiration, change of colour, change of 
oe fad oli various transitory emotions ag 
ranging from shame to pride, joy to despair, and ie uding envy, 
anxiety, agitation, remembrance, intoxication, : eepiness, mad. 
ness, etc., but never in the case of love to inclu e ee an, 
rage (ugrata), lassitude (dlasya) or the basic mais oO! a 
(jugupsa). The causes and effects work together to convey the 
basic emotion: 
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the poet to depict love ( 


ibhai i he permanent mood 
... a vibhdva may be taken as that which makes the p : 
(sthayi-bhava) carablé of being sensed; an anubhava is that which makes 
it actually sensed; while a vyabhicari-bhdva is that which acts as an 
auxiliary or gives a fresh impetus to it.16 


If the emotion is portrayed with rasa and sensed or savoured 
with rasa by the rasika, the personal, psychological, emotional 
experience becomes universalized into the poetic experience. 
Beyond its causes and effects, stimulants and manifestations, 
love was classified further into love-in-separation (vipralambha- 
§rigdra-rasa) and love-in-union or enjoyment  (sambhoga- 
Srigara-rasa) and the former was subclassified according to the 
causes and conditions of the separation. The various types of 
lovers and beloveds were enumerated and their actions and 


*'S. K. De, Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics, vol. 1 (London, 1923), p. 22. 
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Sifications, sub- 
defined love as 
nse to particular 
cumstances for a 
ast the behaviour 


and emotions were categorized. Clas 
tures ae sub-sub-classifications—all this 
Oe ricelar effect, a very particular respo 
avery P articular stimuli, in particular cir 
Cee ae of person. And love, or at le 
nent it, had been classified in the erotic texts, the 
which jra, as well, and those classifications represent an inven- 
ET ore. of what it should ideally be, an establishment of 
ty entions for love and for its portrayal, for passion and its 
expression: Il bl 
: ssion are not really separable. Passi 
Passion pa laos of the rmind Thee also bri 
nee So soon as passion goes beyond instinct a 
ne i wends to self-description, either in order to justify or intensify 
its sic g, or else simply to keep going. . .. The emotions first experi- 
ot ed by an upper class and then through imitation by the masses are 
Tieraby creation in the sense that a given rhetoric js the sufficient 
condition for them to be avowed and hence for them to be made con- 
scious. In the absence of this rhetoric, the emotions would no doubt 


still exist, but accidentally, lacking recognition, and they would be 
treated as unmentionable and contraband peculiarities,17 


On comes to birth 
ngs language into 
nd becomes truly 


In the context of the main currents of Indian religion, which in 
practically all of its forms is primarily concerned with release 
from the world, with cessation of desire and attachment, love is 
‘contraband’. But the concept of rasa justifies and sanctifies 
love; for rasa, which became in classical Sanskrit literature the 
essence of love, was also equated with the bl 
‘profound Eternity’, Brahman, the sacred: 


Once this man has tasted rasa [in all things], he tastes joy. For who 


could breathe, who could live, if this joy was not throughout space? 
For this [rasa] alone brings joy.18 


issful essence of all, 


The Vaisnavas of Bengal us 
aesthetic system into a theol 
ofall, became manifested as 


ed this passage to transform an 
ogical one—rasa, the joyful essence 
Krsna. Krsna as the Bhagavat, the 


UVde Rougemont, Love in the Western World, pp. 183-4. 
18 Taittiriyopanisad 0. vii. 1: 
+++ Fasam hy evayam labdhvanandi 
kah pranyat yad esa akaga an 
evanandayati. . . 


bhavati; ko hy evinyat 
ando na syat; esa hy 
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Lord, is the source of all rasa ; Krsna as Govinda, the co 

lover, personifies the Srigdra-rasa particularly, The Catherd 
Caritémrta quotes the Gitagovinda to show that Krsna Yanyg 
‘embodiment of Rasas and amorous love incarnate’ ang es lt 
made his appearance to taste the said Srigara Rasa a. le 
dentally promulgated all the rasas’ :19 Mei. 


Producing the joy of all-creatures by his love, initiating the fest; 

love by his limbs which are dark and tender like bun ches of Val of 
lotuses, embraced by the beauties of Vraja of their own freulue 
entirely, all-over-his-body, like Srigara incarnate, O friend, Hate 
in spring. [r. 47] Plays 


The verse is quoted again to explain that Krsna embodied ¢ 
Srigdra-rasa in order to ‘attract and enchant the hearts of alP - 
But Krsna is also the carnal manifestation of the erotic senti 
ment in that Visnu is the presiding deity of that sentiment hoe 
the dark hue of Krsna’s body is, according to the thetoriciang 
its appropriate colour.21 Jayadeva uses the word Srigara in its 
technical sense, referring to the aesthetic experience of Joye. 
Govardhana is praised for his ‘compositions which are predomi. 
nately syagara’ (1. 4) and the Gitagovinda itself has ‘the truth of the 
discrimination in §rigdra’ (xi. 28); ‘the clever words of Jaya. 
deva bestow the emotion (bhava) which, like a blessing, has the 
essence of Srigara’ (xu. 31). Bhava, rasa and rasika are also used 
technically: ‘May this song... produce in people of taste 
(rasika-jana) an appreciation of the emotion (bhava) of the senti- 
ment (rasa) of love...’ (xm. 9). The Songs are sung for the joy 
of rastkas, for them to relish: ‘May this song... spread great 
Joy to rasikas’ (v1.9); ‘... may the story-of-the-deeds of Hari 
cause happiness for rasikas’ (rx. 9). The ideal rastka is described 
by the aestheticians?2 as being of noble birth, virtuous and 
honest, learned and cultivated, dispassionate and yet empathe- 
tic; he should be sSahrdaya—good-hearted, full-of-feeling, sen- 
sitive and sensible; he should both have rasa as a rasika and know 
vasa as a rasqja. The aesthetic experience cannot be fulfilled 
without him—the rasa is both in him and in the work and it is 


** Caitanya-Caritamyla (N. K. Ray trans.), Adi. rv (vol. 1, p. 56), op. cit. 
°° Thid., Madhya. vir (vol. 1, pp. 160-1), 

*! NatyaSastra v1. 42 & 45; Sahityadarpapa of Visvanatha Kaviraja 210. 
°9 Natyasastra xxvu. 49 ff. 
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i f 
} him and the work. In the context of 
relationship Or ee suggests bhakta, the devotee: Pajari 


iagovinds Oe as ‘bhakta’ as it occurs in the Gita- 
eer ee ation had been made before Jayadeva, in the 
. da? € 


Pura q—the devotees are addressed as vasikas and are 
ran 
joavala u 


iio relish the Bhagavata P me 

urge acred-wishing-tree which is the Vedic-texts, a fruit 
Fallen from ne ene from the mouth of Suka, an abode, rasa, the 
having 4 Ok [it] at once O Rasikas! O you who, on earth, have- 
Bhiga-the-beautiful i 
oe ‘ological (rasa as the juice of the fruit), the aesthetic (rasa 
The biologic the beauty, of the text), and the devotional 
as the essence, scendental joy of relishing the Lord through the 
(rasa as his eae play. The word is essentially ambiguous, 
text) a ene realms of experience, and Jayadeva uses the 

eres; . extend the dimensions of his song: it is for those 
ane de are sa-rasa in remembrance of Krsna (1. 3), those 
To gpedenre the aesthetic and devotional savour of Krsna; 
Kumbha glosses sa-rasa as sa-raga and _thagra—those meine 
minds are ‘passionate’ and those whose minds ane intent upon 
or ‘absorbed in’ recollection of Krsna. Ekdgra (‘one-pointed’) 
is a technical term from the yoga system for an advanced state 
during which the mind is concentrated on one object; Kumbha 
implies, then, an ambiguity which links the erotic and the con- 
templative. The mind of the devotee has rasa as does Radha’s 
mind when she encounters Krsna (xu. 1)—that which is passion- 
ate love in Radha is concentrated devotion in the bhakta as 
rasika, 

Radha’s friend, the go-between, speaks to Radha passionately 

(sa-rasam) (1.27), with fervour, relish, love, delight, charm and 
also in such a way as to inspire the emotional experience of 


* Also called Caitanyadisa; his commentary, the Balabodhini, is a Bengal 
Vaisnava exegesis (seventeenth century ?), 
u Bhagavata-Purapa 1.1.3: 
nigama-kalpataror galitam Phalam guka-mukhad 
: amrta-drava-samyutam 3 
pibata bhagavatam rasam alayam muhur aho 
; rasika bhuvi bhavukah, 
a a taste for the beautiful’ = bhavuka, following M. Monier- 
; lams, Sanskrit—English Dictionary (Oxford, 1899], s.v.). 
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love in Radha and the universalized poetic experience of love 
in the reader. The love is sanctified if Krsna is its object, 

Radha experiences the passionate emotion (sa-rasa-bhava) of 
the sentiment of love (madana-rasa) (x1. 19)—the poet’s choice 
of terms acknowledges the rhetorical texts. And he PuNs on the 
terms: a husband and wife going off for illicit love-affairs 
encounter each other accidentally in the darkness and Tecog- 
nize each other by their voices only after making love—‘their 
rasa is mixed with embarrassment’ (v. 18); their pleasure js 
mixed, but also the sy7igdra-rasa is mixed with the hasya-rasa, the 
comic mood. The comic and erotic sentiments are closely con. 
nected: Bharata explains that the comic arises from the erotic, 
that the comic is a mimicry of the erotic.?® The erotic ang 
heroic sentiments are juxtaposed—a woman is able to display 
the heroic asa only by indulging in the pleasure (rasa) of a 
man, by taking the ‘man’s position’ on top of her lover in the 
‘battle of love’ (x1. 13). The erotic rasa threatens to become the 
tragic or pitiful (karuna) if Radha is not united with Krsna 
(vu. 37). In turn, the comic and tragic are juxtaposed in a 
playful conceit (1. 32). ; 

In the eleventh century Abhinavagupta elaborated upon 
Bharata’s theory of rasa, emphasizing the process of the univer- 
salization and abstraction of emotion as a transcendental pro- 
cess: the rasika is lifted out of himself, above the world, beyond 
time and space, in an experience of pure rasa, the highest joy 
equated with ultimate beatitude; rasa is experienced 


as if quivering in one’s presence, as if entering the heart, as if embrac- 
ing the whole body, as if obscuring everything else, as if causing one 
to experience the taste of brahman.?® 


The aesthetic experience had become a religious experience, 
‘le gotit de V’ éternel’. 


3. The religious experience of love 


Let not the evil, which is produced by the Kali Age, remain here, 


25 Natyasastra v1. 39-40. . 
*6 Abhinavagupta cited in Mammata’s Kawyaprakasa, prose following rv. 28: 
pura iva parisphuran hrdayam iva pravigan sarvangam 
ivalifgan anyat sarvam iva tirodadhat brahmasvadam 
ivinubhavayan... 
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aka, the king of pocts—he has a song of rasa, he recounts 
in Daye ies he is a servant of the feet of the Enemy-of-Madhu, 


j ga tension: king and servant, poet and devotee, profane 
There red; the reconciliation begins with ‘recounting Hari’s 
and ce ae act in which Jayadeva’s ‘own duty’, sva-dharma, as 
ualitie ies and a devotee is fulfilled; the reconciliation is fully 
both ee rasa, which is at once the aesthetic experience and 
eek essence of all, the ‘joy throughout space’, brahman, the 
also which for the Bengal Vaisnavas became the state of total 
asa tion in, devotion to, enjoyment of Krsna, ‘the embodi- 
cine? f the nectar which is the total rasa’,?” The disciples of 
cara developed a theology of bhakti-rasa, a rhetoric of 
devotional love, based upon the model of Sanskrit poetics. 


The mediaeval conception of love is sublimated into a deeply religious 
sentiment by bringing erotico-religious ideas to bear upon the theme 
of the literary Rasa, especially to the Erotic Rasa (Srngara). ... The 
literary Sahrdaya, as the recipient connoisseur, was replaced by the 
religious Bhakta, the devotee of nice sensibility; while the love of 
Krsna was installed as the dominant feeling (Sthayi-bhava), which by 
means of its appropriate Excitant (Vibhava), Ensuant (Anubhava) 
and Auxiliary feelings (Vyabhicari-bhavas) could be raised to the 
supreme relishable condition of impersonal enjoyment in his suscep- 
tible mind as the Bhakti-Rasa or devotional sentiment.28 


The basic emotion (sthdyi-bhdva) became specifically Krsna-rati, 
the fundamental causes (Glambana-vibhdva) of which became 
Krsna as the object of love and the devotee as the subject, the 
lover; the secondary, enhancing causes (uddipana-vibhava) be- 
came Krsna’s qualities, exploits, ornaments and embellish- 
ments; the effects, ‘ensuants’, manifestations (anubhdva) became 
singing and dancing, sighing and shouting, disregarding the 
opinion of others, all the symptoms of enraptured devotion; the 
expressive emotions (sattvika-bhava) and transitory emotions 
(wabhicari-bhava) as enumerated in orthodox poetics were ac- 
cepted. Because the Gitagovinda had been conceived in terms of 
traditional aesthetics, rasa theory, and because it was about 


* Ripa Gosvamin, Bhakti-rasdmyla-sindhu 1. 1: ‘akhilacrasim rla-mitrtil’. 


_ ee 8. K. De, introduction to his critical edition of the Padyavali of Ripa Gos- 
vamin (Dacca, 1934), Pp. xe-xci. 
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Within my flowering breast 

Which only for himself entire I save 
He sank into his rest 

And all my gifts I gave. . .37 


The other is union of infant and mother—Freud su 


i . : Sgested ¢ 
the ‘oceanic feeling’, the experience of ‘one-ness’, the aes 
distinction between self and other, subject and object es 

? 


concomitant with regression to the primal experi 
pre-natal unity, or the experience at the mother’s breast when 
gratification was total and immediate and when there were no 
ego-boundaries; the experience is libidinal, ‘orgastic’, but the 
sexuality is oral.38 


ence of the 


T alone am inert, like a child that has not yet given 
a sign [by stretching its hand towards some object]; 
Like an infant that has not yet smiled... . 
... wherein I most am different from men 
Is that I prize no sustenance that comes not from the 
Mother’s [i.e., the Way’s] breast.3® 


In this state the soul is like a little child still at the breast, whose 
mother, to caress him whilst he is still in her arms, makes her distill 
into his mouth without his even moving his lips. So it is here . 4». Our 
Lord desires that our will should be satisfied with sucking the milk 
which His Majesty pours into our mouth, and that we should relish 
the sweetness without even knowing that it cometh from the Lord, 


Rasa as the enjoyment of Krsna through devotion was based 
on the former mode, the joy experienced by lovers; rasa as 
‘taste’, ‘liquid’ (and derivatively ‘milk’) suggests the latter 
mode; ‘sa-rasa’ Radha was vencrated by the medieval Vaisnavas 
of Bengal as the Goddess, the Mother: 


Sri Radhika is Devi, Krishnamayee, Paradevata, Sarva-Lakshmi- 


mayee, Sarvakanti and Para Sanmohini. ... Lord Krishna enchants 
*7 Saint John of the Cross, ‘Canciones del alma. . .’, op cit. (Campbell trans.), 
pp- 27-9. 


88 See Freud’s Civilization and Its Discontents, Chapter 1. 

*° Tao TéChing xx, Arthur Waley trans., The Way and Its Power (London, 1934), 
pp. 168-9. 

“° Saint Francis de Sales, Chemin de la Perfection, xxxt, cited by William James, 


Varieties of Religious Experience, Mentor paperback edn (New York, 1958), pp- 
27-8. [Italics mine.] 
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ut Sri Radha enchants Him. Therefore Sri Radharani is 


the world b el of all: Sri Radha is the full power... . 


wn-jew 
the ro their conception of rasa the two modes, the worship of 
bit an d the worship of Krsna, were unified: 
adha 
Rad d Krishna are one and the same. And they have assumed 
Radha an d sport eternally to taste their mutual sweetness and 


two bodies an 
4a 


THE VOCABULARY OF LOVE 


Love—love, affection, friendship, charity, Eros; agap- 
ism; true love, real thing; . . . feeling; kindness, ten- 
deme fondness, liking, predilection, inclination 
3 a 
_.. fancy, caprice; attachment, devotion... senti- 
mentality, susceptibility, amorousness . . . Cupid’s 
sting, yearning, longing, desire; eroticism, prurience, 
? . 2 ‘ A : 3 
lust, libido; admiration . . . infatuation ; worship... 
passion . .. rapture, transport, excitable state. . . .43 


Thought and language are inseparable, as language categorizes 
experience, feeling about experience, understanding of ex- 
perience. 

discrepancies in the categorizing of basic notions are frequent 
between the Indian languages on the one hand and those of Europe 


on the other. The notions of love, law and religion, to mention but a 
few, follow different patterns in the two cultural traditions.4 


An Indian concept of love is inherent in the vocabulary used 
in Sanskrit literature to express love, that is, in the words which 
might be translated from Sanskrit into English as ‘love’. The 
words with this denotative meaning established connotative 
meanings in kdvya. When the vocabulary of human love was 
adopted by the medieval Vaisnavas the denotative meanings 
remained constant but the connotative meanings changed. The 


distinction between sacred and profane was a matter of con- 
notation, 


“\ Caitanya-Caritémrta (N. K. Ray trans.), Adi. rv (pp. 46-7). 
“* Ibid. (p. 43). 


# Roget’s Thesauraus, ‘love’, s.v., Penguin edn (Harmondsworth, 1966). 
Ingalls, ‘Words for Beauty ...’, p. 87. 


2 Gee 
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In the Gitagovinda the change is occurring—the words for 
love point in both directions, connote human longing a 
sensual enjoyment as well as religious devotion and beatity de, 


1 Rati ‘ 

Rati is the basic emotion which in literature crystallizes into the 
aesthetic experience of love, the Sr7igdra-rasa. It is the feeling of 
love that Radha experiences in relation to Krsna; the rasika’s 
potential for that feeling enables him to empathize with Radhg 
(or Krsna) and through that empathy to experience rasq as a 
literary connoisseur or as a Vaisnava devotee or as both, The 
rasika’s own experience of love, or ratz, enables him to Perceive 
the rasa in the literary or devotional work and thereby to move 
from the immanent delight of his own experience, Radha’s or 
Krsna’s experience, to the transcendent joy of the universal 
experience. The aesthetic theory of universalization and the 
bhakti-rasa theology sanctify, give meaning and significance to 
ratt which as an individual, emotional, sexual experience per- 
petuates entanglement in the empirical world, the world of 
pain and pleasure, but which through art and/or devotion is a 
means of transcendence—the profane is transformed into the 
sacred by the poetic and/or devotional act. 

As the basic emotion (sthayi-bhava) described by the rhetori- 
cians, rati ‘has the nature of delight on account of the enjoyment 
of lovely places, the [amatory] arts, [lovely] occasions, clothes, 
pleasures, and so forth’.4* It is expressed by smiles, sweet words, 
playful glances, etc.4¢ Smiles and glances also cause rati (x1. 27, 
28, etc.). Jayadeva uses the term ‘rati’ to indicate the emotion 
(bhava)—rati is the emotion which ‘delights the mind’ (mano- 
rama) (xu. 9) ; ‘bhdva’ is used synonymously with rati as the emo- 
tion—the go-between commands Radha to ‘enjoy the emotion- 

of-love’ (bhaja bhavam) (x1. 4). Rati is the enjoyable emotion of 
love, Iove’s pleasure rather than its passion; rati is both the 
emotion of love and the pleasure of the act which engenders 
the emotion; rati is the feeling of pleasure and the pleasure of 
feeling, the pleasure of love-making. Sexual union is the game 
of rati (1. 2; x1. 30; xu. 12) or the battle of rati (vu. 19; x1. 7) or 
‘5 The Dasaripa of Dhananjaya 1, 56: ‘ramya-deSa-kala-kala-vesa-bhogadi-sevanaih 
pramodatma ratih....? 4° Natyasastra vu. 9, 
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ill of rati (v. 4). Rati is sexual pleasure (11.17; v. 8 
e arts mee sexual act—Radha has a violent-desire foe 
and the i rx. 1; x1. 14). A young girl cries out with the pleasure 

rati (11 Ae (vir. 17). The vulva is the ‘abode of rati’ (vn. 26). 
(ras sexual enjoyment, rati became personified as a 
fe (along with Priti) of the love-god, Kama-deva. Thus 
es refers to the aie as the master, lord or lover of 

aya - vit. 23; xu. 18). 

Rati (v. 75 vi distinguished between rati and rata or surata and 
Vee eaten YaSodhara indicates that the latter is the 
me pone coition, and the former is the effect (phalava- 
cause Lengo Surata refers specifically to the act of copula- 
stha), P 10, 16) whereas raéz is all the pleasurable activity 


i 6; xt. ; 
tion (a. the lover and beloved indulge. Both come from the 


in which . : : 

t Wram-, ‘to delight, please, gladden’, a verb used in the 
ne al sense—to erotically delight, carnally please, to gladden 
fee h love-play (1.45; 1. 11 ff. ; 1m. 6; vi. 22 ff, 30; x1. 10; etc.) 
ee a is sexually-pleased (ramita) by a cowherdess (vir. 12) 
ou in turn some young girl is likewise pleased by him (vu. 31), 
% When the followers of Caitanya adapted the aesthetic theory 
of rasa to their system of devotion, rati remained the ‘basic 
emotion’. Rati was the universal and natural emotion which, 
if it became Krsna-rati, love-pleasure concentrated upon 
Krsna, could lead to the experience of rasa, an infinitely and 
eternally joyous absorption in Krsna. Ripa Gosvamin de- 
fined rati in the clearly sexual imagery of love’s ‘warm and 
sweet flow’: ‘Rati truly has the form of a very mighty river of 
joy which is naturally warm and incessant; but despite emitting 
heat it is sweeter than the cusp of the nectarous moon,’48 In his 
consideration of rati as the ‘basic emotion’ (sthayt-bhava) of 
madhura-bhakti-rasa he classified it into three types: (a) ‘universal’ 
(sadharani) rati—yearning for (or delighting in) union with 
Krsna for self-gratification, for one’s own pleasure; (b) ‘proper’ 
(samaiijasa) rati—yearning for (or delighting in) union with 
Krsna for the sake of mutual gratification; (c) rati having a 


“' Kamasiitra u. i. 64. Vatsyayana gives as synonyms for rati: rasa, priti, bhava, 
vega and samapti. 
45 Bhakti-rasmyta-sindhu 1, iii. 61; 
ratir anifa-nisargosna-prabalatarinanda-pira-ripaiva ; 
usmanam api vamanti sudhamésu-koter api svadvi. 
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‘suitable aim’ (samarthad)—yearning for (or delighting in) unj 
with Krsna for Ais gratification.*® While the selfless sam mn 
rati was considered better than the self-centred sadhirang 
the latter was nevertheless accepted as a genuine and fulfih ; 
form of bhakti; it was exemplified by the courtesan Kubja hg 


5 = Or 
Sairandhri: 


... her desire for sporting with Krsna is not deprecated in itself; g 
whatever may have been the character of her desire, she did not is or 
for inferior worldly objects but for the Bhagavat himself, and thet 
no doubt from her words about the intensity of her feeling. It is 
deprecated only in comparison with the feeling of the Gopis, for ite 
desire for sport was entirely. for her own sensual pleasure, while hat 
of the Gopis was exclusively intended for Krsna. 5° 


The medieval Vaisnavas of Bengal esteemed Radha as the 
paragon of samartha rati, but in the Gitagovinda she longs for 
Krsna for self-gratification—she is jealous when she imagines 
another woman being scxually-pleased (ramiia) by Krsna 
(vu. 31 ff.), jealous when she feels she is not his favourite. 
beloved (u. 1). But the justification, again, is in terms of the 
object and the intensity of her love. Naming self-centred love 
‘sadharani rati’, the ‘universal’ or ‘common’ raiti, is revealing— 
the clinging to a sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ and the longing to be 
pleased were accepted by the medieval Vaisnavas as ‘universal’, 
natural, human propensities, and such acceptance must have 
been necessary to a religious movement which had its roots 
and its fulfilment in the people, the masses, in contrast to more 
ascetic movements which demanded overcoming the sense of ‘I’ 
and ‘mine’ for the sake of liberation: “The man who puts away 
all desires and roams around from longing freed, who does not 
think, “This I am” or “This is mine’’, draws near to peace,’* 


4° Ujjvala-nila-mani cited by S. C. Chakravarti, Philosophical Foundation of Bengal 
Vaisnavism (Calcutta, 1969), pp. 253-4. 
50 De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, p. 287. 
5 Bhagavad-Gita u. 71 (Zaehner trans.) : 
vihaya kamAn yah sarvan pumamé carati nihsprhah 
nirmamo nirahamkarah sa s4ntim adhigacchati. 
Commenting on the verse Zachner suggests that the ideal of total detachment 
and selflessness was essentially a Buddhist one and that ultimately the 
Bhagavad-Gité seeks to reconcile this with ‘a scheme of things which also 
makes room for a personal God’. 
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ene highly emotional and erotic bhakti movement in 

--val Bengal the sense of ‘TP and ‘mine’ could be sanctified 
mediev id say ‘I worship and love Krsna, longing for him to 
jf one oP Liberation took an ironic second place to love as an 
be anes and ‘peace’ took a second place to the weeping, 


But in 


end tie running about, all the un-peaceful symptoms (the 
Te eae emotions’ [sdttvika-bhavas]) of that love, rati, in its 
"ex Tr is 
fullest intensity. 
2 Raga : 

the Samkhya system, in the orthodox systems generally, 
a passion, is something binding, something to be overcome. 
71age, 


Ii lists raga among the five afflictions or defilements 
(kleSa), the hindrances to liberation, integration (samadhi) 5° 
This raga is the result of rajas, passion as one of the ‘three con- 
stituents of nature’, one of the three strands’ out of which 
everything in the phenomenal world is woven.® The teacher 
in the Maitri Upanisad expounds the nature of rajas: 


Pataija 


[The following] belong to [the constituent of Nature called] ‘Passion’ 
[rajas]: inward craving, cloying love [sneha], passion [raga], greed, 
wishing others ill, sexual pleasure [rati], hatred, secretiveness, envy, 
desire [kama], instability, fickleness, distraction, ambition, acquisitive- 
ness, favouritism, reliance on worldly wealth, aversion to objects 
repellent to the senses and attachment to [objects] attractive [to them], 
churlish speech and gluttony. *4 


52 Pataiijali, Yoga-siitra 11. 3 ff.—the five ‘klefas are raga, avidyd (ignorance), 
asmitd (‘egotism’, ‘I-am-ness’), dvesa (aversion, hatred), abhinivefa (tenacity of 
mundane existence)’. 

°® Bhagavad-Gita x1v. 5 (Zaehner trans.) : 

Goodness [sattva]—Passion [rajas]—Darkness [tamas]: 
these are the [three] constituents from Nature sprung 
that bind the embodied [self] in the body though [the 
self itself] is changeless. 

(sattvam rajas tama iti gunah prakrti-sambhavah 
nibadhnanti mahabZho dehe dehinam avyayam.) 

4 Maitri Upanisad un. 5 (Zachner trans.) : 

+++ antas-trgna sneho rago lobho himsa ratir dvistir 
vyavrtatvam irsya kimam asthiratvam calatvam vyagratvam 
Jigisarthoparjanam mitranugrahanam parigrahavalambo 
nisfesvindriyarthesu dvistiristesvabhisvangah 
suktasvaro’nnatamasty iti rajasiny.... 


The Gitagovinda of Fayadevg 


But in the medieval Vaisnava tradition sneha si 
became, as expressions of devotion, more ae i, kay 
liberation; bhakti transcended moksa, the Bha gavat t th 
Brakman;®® the revelation of love became more se ender 
Vedic injunction or Brahmanical precept, Ra Portant than 
defined rdga as the subject being ‘completely engroge Oiin 

I 
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desired-object’,®® and similarly Jiva Gosvamin describe y it the 
‘love (preman) spontaneous and consisting of an aba ed raga a 
desire for union with the sense-object’.5? Krsna Ag nda 
sense-object, the Lord who, by incarnating as a love ‘y desire 
the rdga-marga [the way of passion] .. . he taught it itt ji 
[his sport or love-play]’.°* The way of raga, ‘following : is lig 
a type of devotion (ragdnuga-bhakti) in which the os Was 
imagined himself to be female, to be Radha, or one ofa CVOteg 
cowherdesses, and imagined himself then as a lover of € Other 
play with him, united with him in love. By virtue of thee at 
of devotion the Gitagovinda was particularly Sacred—the 7,~ e 
could sing, with intense empathy and full vicarious pl 
Radha’s songs (‘O friend! make him make-love to me p aan ‘ 
ately, I am engrossed with desire for his love? [1.1] fF ete) 
Raganuga-bhakti was a » €te.]) 
... concentrated imaginative process... for a mystic union with 
the beloved object. It is indeed not achieved by the direct injunction 
of the Sastras, but it does not also arise spontaneously in one’s own 


self. It is engendered by external effort, by elaborately imitating the 


action and feeling of those connected with Krsna in Vraja.... The 
devotee by his ardent meditation not only seeks to visualize and make 
the whole Vrndavana-lila of Krsna live before him, but he enters into 
it imaginatively, and by playing the part of a beloved of Krsna, he 
experiences vicariously the passionate feelings which are so vividly 
pictured in the literature. °° 


For the Sahajiyas, the path of raga was considered more effective 
than the path of the sastras, passion and spontaneous love were 


** The highest reality conceived of in the Upanisads, Brahman, was considered but 
an imperfect manifestation of Krsna, the Bhagavat. 

°° Bhakti-rasdmyta-sindhu 1, ii. 272: ‘iste svdrasihi ragah paramavistata bhavet ...’. 

*' Bhaktisandarbha 310 (Sanskrit cited by S$. C. Chakravarti, op. cit., p. 214)! 
‘... svabhaviko visaya-samnsargecchatisaya-mayah premaragah.’ 

°° Caitanya-Caritamyta, Adi. 1. 220 (cited by Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, 
p. 194), °° De, Vaignava Faith and Movement, p. 131. 
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n knowledge and ritual; the initiate was com- 


ere can 
ayadeva 


ities, by? ree without-klesa’ (u. title) and yet passionate (rdgin) 
ho is bot ssionate for love’s pleasure (rati-raga) (x1. 27), whose 
(1x 10), Pie is visibly manifested on his chest in the sweat 
on hae vigorous love-making (1. 26), by his grace takes 
caused iI defilements and afflictions: ‘May young Keéava take 
away 4 r klega’ (u. 21). Krsna purifies passion—the devotee 
away Pate passion because all that is defiling or afflicting 
may al be absolved by Krsna. Krsna justifies raga by in- 
in it red a cowherdess embraces Krsna passionately (sa-r@gam) 
spiring "Radha is passionate (anurakta [from the same root as 
(t 40) Ue separation from him (vr. 1) and as he delights and 
ren as the women of Vraja so too he is the delighter of all 
ie (jana-raftjana) (1. 19), ‘producing the joy of all-creatures 
Be his passionate-love (anuraitjana)’ (1. 47). ; 

As well as meaning ‘love, passion, affection’, raga can mean 
‘red’ and its root form Vv raitj- may mean both ‘to be impassioned, 
enamoured, delighted’ and ‘to redden or be reddened? (and the 
participle rakta then means ‘excited with passion’ or ‘red’). 
Radha’s lower-lip is red and impassioned (ragavan), red with 
the increased blood flow of sexual arousal and also, perhaps, 
red with a cosmetic (m1. 14), Jayadeva plays on the ambiguity 
of the word: Krsna’s eye is red with passion and the redness is 
his passion made visible (vu. 2) ; ‘Radha impassions Krsna’ = 
‘Radha reddens what is black’ (x. 5); his chest, sprinkled with 
red lac from enjoying a certain coital posture, displays his 
passion (vin. 10). Jayadeva combines the ambiguity red/ passion 
with the ambiguity chest/heart, hrdaya as both the outer breast 
and the inner seat of feeling and emotion: Radha’s feet, painted 
with red lac, redden his chest in a certain sexual position® and 
delight or impassion his heart (x. 7); the ornaments upon 

: oe a-lahari cited by Dimock, op. cit., p. 195. 

Flee fe krodha-bandha, an ‘inverse’ Posture in which the woman’s feet are upon 
‘an’s chest (noted by Saikara Migra in. his commentary on vs. vit. 5), 
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Radha’s breast redden or brighten her chest and impassj 
heart (x. 6). The ambiguity of the words raga and hy diene her 
sizes the connection between the physical and the psycholne 
the inner and the outer. The body is the physical manifesta : 
on 


of the psyche, the outer manifestation of the inner life 


3 Kama 


In the Vedas kama designates ‘desire, wish, drive, urge’ general 
but prevalently with the notion of carnality and sensual 1 
inherent in the usage. ** Kama was, furthermore, revealeq in th 
Rg-Veda as the very bond of the cosmos, the basic fore e 
cohesion, the source of becoming: © of 


Desire [kama] in the beginning came upon [took possession of] th 
[unevolved universe], (desire) that was the first seed of min, = 
seeking in their hearts with wisdom found out the bond of th 
in the non-existent. 


d. Sages 
€ existent 


The human experience of wanting something, desiring someone, 
is then the manifestation in the individual of the primal force, 
the very energy which evolves the universe, ‘the bond of the 
existent in the non-existent’. Kama is the ontogenetic and phylo- 
genetic energy, a psychogenetic and cosmogenetic power, a 
particular and universal force. 

By the Epic period kama meant ‘pleasure’ as well as ‘desire’, 
the desire for pleasure and the pleasure itself, and in the various 
Sastras the concept of the tri-varga, the three ends of life, kama, 
artha, and dharma, was developed with the general consensus 
that the three should be reconciled to work together: 


It is said that dharma (religious duty) and artha (material gain) [to- 
gether] are best and that kama and artha [together are the best] and 


°2 Kama, like the English word ‘desire’, indicates both sensual desire and desire 
for any object, but, unlike the English word, the Sanskrit word can include the 
object of (the wider form of) desire. 
"? Re-Veda x. 129.4 (trans. A. A. Macdonell, A Vedic Reader For Students [Oxford, 
1917], p. 209): 
kamas tad agre sam avartatadhi, 
manaso retah prathamam yad Asit 
sato bandhum asati nir avindan 
hydi pratisya kavayo manisa. 
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i he best is 
‘ - that artha alone [is best] but t 
t dharma alone os re heeding the three together].%* 

a tn- Ces : ae. 
propia to the ¢ Pandu debate the issue in the Mahabharata 
ean 7 remacy of kama: 

A +-e for artha and without kama there is no 
alae area thee is none who desires—therefore 

ish for ¢ impelled by kama when they are im- 
a laa pis ment is held together by kama... . kama is 


1sm. < . 

; kama is a nectar-essence (rasa) 

me t than dharma and artha; : J a 
excellen from kama happiness arises. [Therefore: 


ise the honey one who have lovely voices, who are drunken, 
Delight wath ie and ornamented, having chosen kama [over artha 
peautifull for bina O king, assails with might! 65 

ma}; 2 , : 
- a a says essentially the same thing to Yudhisthira later 
And Krsna & 
on in the Epic: 


ot commend a man whose very self is desire, 
ee aa pe progress without desire; for the gift of alms, 
an bers Veda, ascetic practices, and the Vedic sacrificial arts [are 
study e d b desire. Whoever knowingly undertakes a religious vow, 
sere a ie or any other religious duty, or engages in the spiri- 
Pace of meditation without desire [does all this in vain (?)]. 


Whatever a man desires, that is [to him his] duty (dharma) : it cannot 
be sound to curb one’s duty.°¢ 


& Manu-smyti mW. 224: 
dharmarthav ucyate Sreyah kamarthau dharma eva ca 
artha eveha va Sreyas trivarga iti tu sthitah. 

«3 Mahabharata (crit. edn) xu. 161. 28-36: 
nakamah kamayaty artham nakamo dharmam icchati; 
nakimah kamayano’sti tasmat kimo visisyate. 
kamena yukt4 rsayas tapasy eva samahitah 


...Sarvam kimena samtatam 


.+.kamo dharmarthayor varah; 

puspato madhv iva rasah kamat samjayate sukham. 
sucaru-vesabhir alamkrtabhir 
madotkatabhih priya-vadinibhih; 
Tamasva yosabhir upetya kimam 

“ Kimo hi rajams tarasabhipati. 
Mahébharata x1v. 13-91-0 (Zachner trans.) : 
kamatmanam na pragamsanti loke 
na cakamat kacid asti Ppravrttih; 
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In the Bhagavad-Gita i i 

an ‘evil thing Gild Krsna rails against kamg as the 
ene 

Desire it is: Anger it is,—arisi - 

devouring, nightly ie a hae ae constituent Of Page: 

re this [world] is obscured by that [desire] They 2 

man’s eternal foe; by this is wi ogee Wdesire] is yet. 

takes, a fire insatiable. Sense, mi 

where it lurks; through these i 


bodied [self]. i : 
ries ; [ef Therefore restrain the senses first: strik 


Desire is the enemy, the great evil be i 

the sense of ‘I and ine’ eee it ails “bom nif the egg 
perpetuating and sustaining samsara, Love as aa the existene” 
ment and whatever joys there are in attachment ta etch 
anything ultimately turn to sorrow and pain. But a anyone or 
attachment, the pain of the lover Separated from an Sorrow of 
was given meaning as an essential phase of loving ae loved, 
Sanskrit poetry; and that sorrow, that love, was ; iv ‘zed, in 
meaning in Vaisnava literature: ‘ Siven further 


) 


The pain of separation . . . and the resultant constant i 

minds of the gopis on Krishna is their salvation. . . . Theis ne ote 
pain of separation, draws their interests away from worldly cone a 
and leads to meditation on Krishna which is the essence of Bhat ana 
leads to attainment of him.®® = 


danam hi vedadhyayanam tapas ca 
kamena karmAni ca vaidikani. 
vratam yajniani yaman dhyana-yogan 
kamena yo narabhate viditva; 
yad yad dhy ayam kamayate sa dharmo 
na yo dharmo niyamas tasya miJam. 

67 Bhagavad-Gitd WW. 36-41 (Zachner trans.) : 
kama esa krodha esa rajo-guna-samudbhavah; 
mahaSano maha-papma viddhy enam iha vairinam. 
....tatha tenedam Ayrtam. 
Avrtam jfidnam etena jfidnino nitya-vairina; 
kama-ripena (kaunteya) duspirenanalena ca. 
indriyani mano buddhir asyadhisthanam ucyate; 
etair vimohayaty esa jiianam avrtya dehinam, 
tasmat tvam indriyany adau niyamya... ; 
papmanam prajahi hy enam.... 

68 Dimock, ‘Doctrine and Practice among the Vaisnavas . 

(cf. Bhagavata-Purdpa x. 46-47). 


| .?, op. cit. pp. 56-7 
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ee i ligious 

transcend poth the literary Cae me i i oe 
eso of the Bhagavad-Gua, 

Jet ansformed ee nd object of desire; Krsna 

ntly, desires without restraint, 

Ne aa desire personified), 


ima (his own pee, 
pets pierced BY Te eae ra aha (ar dd). Beste or 
h his 


adha ‘fulfil the 
ed throug “between orders Radha te fu 

down ae vies the Enemy-of Madhu oe “ ier 
desire (kama) ish das sensual desire is immediate ly ju - as 

saapes «on of bhakti—Krsna 1s ‘desirable for 
a (v. 15). Radha and the woman she 
ith Krsna are kaminis, loving-women, 
(vu. 6, 11; x1. 2). Radha mutters ( oe) 
desiring with kama, passionately, according to her pi 
7 f the name ‘Hari’ is devotional activity—the 
oe innekes the name of her beloved, the devotee 


of his Lord. This reflects the general tenor of 


loving woman 
devotional, the sancti- 


i the name rd.’ 
mle: the sexualization of the 


‘ the erotic. . 7 
ene Jayadeva qualifies kama as being vdma,®® para- 


3 : = 2 
doxical, contrary: ‘the way of love (kama) is paradoxical (vdma) 
(sat 11) Krsna obtains delight and pleasure from being 
scratched, bitten, crushed and crazed in love-making; Radha’s 
mind is paradoxical, perverse, in loving Krsna despite his 
faithlessness—she loves him in spite of herself and love (kéma) 
is cruel (zdma) (a. 10); ‘even when he is cruel again my heart is 
attached to him by force—perverse (vdma) is the lotus-eyed- 
women’s love (kama), for it makes the cool breeze seem like a 
fire, the nectarous rays of the moon seem like poison’ (vir. 40). 
Love is perverse, paradoxical, cruel, but also ‘lovely, desired’— 
the homonymity itself reflects the paradox of love. Love ‘by 
force’, ‘amors par force,” passion is ‘all devouring...a fire 
é ics. means ‘lovely, beautiful’, often applied to the eye-brows or eyes (1. 49) ; 
or ‘left only) furans ‘paradoxical, contrary, froward, cruel, perverse’ 
shies - rand and the various meanings are combined: Radha tells the wind 

is daksina (southern, right) to stop being vd; 
Kiryna chases after a ‘© stop Being vdma (left, cruel, perverse) (vi. 39) ; 
suggests that aghe wha oe ne but that he must follow her 
a cru i i , . 
er although she wars him ( Pas ‘rom him and ‘perverse’ by running 
ermit in Beroul’s Tri es 
6 risian says to Tristan and Iseult, ‘Amors par force vos 
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Beton aero icked enemy. But in the Gitagovinda the para. 
ees eee the wicked is the geod, the enemy ig 
Beloved (in the _ of ee a is the sacred, pain 
i achment 1s : 

is oe ‘qualification of kama with vdma suggests vamg 
as a technical term from the tantras and Sahajiya texts—the 
vamacara or left-hand practice of worship involving sexual 
intercourse, the identification of sexual impulse in the individual 
man with that ‘desire [which] in the beginning took possession 
of the universe... the first seed of mind’: 


adhand of tantrism, Buddhist and Hindu alike, is the 
pen bees eee eva bhe Hindu tantric tradition makes 
some distinction between the sadhand that is performed on a purely 
mental plane and that which involves actual handling of the ritualistic 
‘ingredients’ including woman, meat, wine. The Hindu schools usually 
refer to the latter as the left-handed (vamacara), to the former as the 
right-handed (daksinacara).” 


re of practical culture, the Sahajiyas say that the wor. 
sees a 7b follow the daksina course but should stick to the 
vama mode. In the Tantras it is also said that the vama is better than 
the daksina, for the latter is practically based on Vedic principles 
and hence falls within the sphere of Vaidhi culture, which is also 
denounced by the Sahajiyas because they prefer the ragdnuga 
mode... . 7 


But the Sahajiyds, like the followers of Caitanya, distin- 
guished between kama and prema as the profane and sacred 
dimensions of love. 


4 Prema(n) 


The distinction made by the disciples of Caitanya between 


kama and prema is analogous to the distinction between the 
Platonic Eros and the Pauline Agape: 


demeine !’ (‘love by force dominates you’); Denis de Rougemont considers the phrase 
the most poignant description of passion ever penned by a poet. ... the whole of 
passion is summed up...’ (Love in the Western World, p. 42). 


™ Agehananda Bharati, The Tantric Tradition, Anchor Books edn (New York, 
1970), p. 228, 


™M. M. Bose, The Post-Chaitanya Sahajia Cult of Bengal (Calcutta, 1930), p. 132. 
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Gopis is . . . a pure and spotless prema with no element 
The prema 4 eae rr anifestatioris of kama and prema are as different as 
of kane ‘oid ... Kama is the desire for the satisfaction of the self, 
jron an the desire for the satisfaction of the senses of Krsna. The 
but Lian of kama is the pleasure of the self, but prema has as its only 
sole eee leasure of Krsna. ...So abandon all else and worship 
Oe ee him in prema, with his pleasure as your sole object.7 

rsn, 


adeva uses the metaphor of prema as good—the ‘night mani- 
ay itself] as a touchstone for the gold which is love for him’ 
oan The correlation, prema = gold and kama = lead, sug- 
an ee alchemical process—the goal of the Vaisnavas was the 
ges smutation of the baser emotion into the pure emotion. The 
Sahaiiyd Vaisnavas stressed the mutability of kama into prema; 
their distinction between the two is analogous to Augustine’s 
distinction between cupiditas and caritas, Plato’s lower and 
higher eros: 
Prema is derived from kama, but the motives of the two are different. 
_..In whom there is a suggestion of kama, prema is born.” 


...the Sahajiyas [say that] the same flow of emotion... that be- 
comes kama in association with the selfish desires, transforms itself into 
prema when dissociated from such desires through physical and psycho- 
logical discipline. Prema is but the purified form of kama, and as such 
the former has its origin in the latter. There cannot be prema without 
kama, and hence prema cannot be attained through the absolute 
negation of kama; it is to be attained through the transformation of 
kama.?® 


Distinctions between kama and prema were not made in 
classical kdoya—Radha is ‘blind with love’ ( premandha) (1. 49) 
and Kumbha glosses prema as kama. Krsna is ‘distracted by the 
burden of his prema’ (1v. 1)—the phrase suggests longing and the 
longing of lovers in kavya, the longing of Radha and Krsna in 
the Gitagovinda, is rarely selfless. The lover longs to be pleased 
by the beloved and to please the beloved—mutual enjoyment 
is the object of both kama and prema. 

In the medieval Vaisnava texts priti is used synonymously 
with prema as the sacred expression of love (both are derived 


re Adi. 1v.139 ff. (cited by Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, 
Pp. 162). 


rs Vivarta-vildsa, cited by Dimock, ibid., p. 163. 
S. B. Das Gupta, Obscure Religious Cults, p. 135. 
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from the same root Vpri-, ‘to please, gladden, delight’) :76 


Priti or Prema-bhakti, wish as devotional love for the Bhagavat is the 
highest type of Bhakti, is the summum bonum of life, ++» Priti for the 
Bhagavat is considered as the highest end. . . . [bringing] happines, 
which is unalloyed and imperishable and consequently causes the 
absolute and permanent cessation of misery. . . . Priti is the highest 
form of Mukti. .. . Bhakti is Priti directed toward Krsna.77 


Jayadeva uses priti not as ‘love’ but as the enjoyment of love 
—priti is delight; Krsna squeezes Radha on account of his 
priti (x1. 34); in love-making lovers are delighted ( prita) (v. 18), 
Priti is sexual joy, the sensual delight of love—Krsna imagines 
that in uniting with him Radha will attain pritt (x1. 10). And he 
is the source of priti not only for Radha, but also for the rasika, 
the devotee: ‘May Hari grant you priti!’ (x. 16). 


5 love and Love and LOVE 
A list of words for love is given in the Rasaraindkara: 


Prema, abhilasa, raga, sneha, preman, rati and Sriigara are said to be seven 
types of love-in-enjoyment (sambhoga) ; prema is desire to see [the be- 
loved] ina lovely-abode; abhilasaka is also thought about him (or her) ; 
raga awareness of attachment to him (or her) ; sneha is activity devoted 
to him (or her); preman is being unable to bear separation from him 
(or her) ; rati is abiding with him (or her) ; Srigara is love-play together 
with him (or her) ; thus sambhoga is arranged in seven ways.7® 


The vocabulary of love encompasses the pain of separation and 
the joy of union, and the longing of separated lovers for union. 
As the vocabulary became adapted to Vaisnava theology, the 
motif of separation and union, the course from the awakening 


76 From the same root, priya(d) is used adjectively as ‘beloved, dear’ or ‘pleased’ 
or, as a noun, ‘the beloved’ or ‘love, love’s pleasure’. 
77 De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, pp. 204, 288, 296-7. 
78 Cited by Richard Schmidt, Beitrége zur Indischen Erotik (Leipzig, 1902), 
p. 93 (as a citation by Mallinatha given in several commentaries) : 
premabhilaso raga$ ca snehah prema ratis tatha; 
S§rngara§ ceti sambhogah saptavasthah prakirtitah. 
prema didrksa ramyesu taccintapy abhilasakah; 
ragas tatsanga-buddhih syat snehas tatpravana-kriya. 
tadviyogasaham prema ratis tat-saha-vartanam; 
Srhgaras tat-samam krida sambhogah saptadhakramah. 
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of love through the painfulness of craving to the ultimate joy of 
union, remained. Love, the Joy of loving attachment encom- 

assing both the pain of separation and the pleasure of union, 
was classified into stages resembling the literary types: 


1) Rati which produces delight in the mind, (2) preman which makes 
the devotee regard the Bhagavat as his own, (3) pranaya which begets 
confidence, (4) mana which through excess of affection generates a 
peculiar sensitiveness resulting in a diversity of feelings, (5) sneha which 
causes a melting of the heart, (6) raga which excites an extreme form 
of eager longing for the object of love, (7) anuraga which makes the 
object of love appear ever and ever new and (8) mahabhava which mad- 
dens by the wonderful display of unequalled and unsurpassed ecstasy,79 


Love, prema, for the medieval Vaignavas, the Passionate desire 
which is love (kama and raga) and the deep joy which is love 
(ratiand priti), became the ultimate and universal dharma (virtue, 
religious duty)—‘Prema hi dharma hai’, sang Candidasa.® 

Jayadeva frequently uses the epithets of the love-god, Love 
as a proper noun, to indicate Jove as a common noun, usually 
in the sense of ‘desire’. The lack of distinction between capital 
and lower-case letters in Indian scripts provides an ambiguity: 
LOVE may refer either to the god or the human experience or 
both at once and this ambiguity provides a link between the 
psyche and the cosmos—desire is the emotional and biological 
manifestation of the same force that is divinely manifested in 
the Hindu pantheon as Kama-deva. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF LOVE 


Love, my children, is a god, young and beautiful 
and winged. That’s why he delights in youth and 
pursues beauty and gives wings to the soul. And he 
can do greater things than Zeus himself. He has 
power over the elements, he has power over the 
stars, he has power over his fellow gods... . The 
flowers are all Love’s handiwork. The trees are his 


creations. He is the reason why the rivers run and 
winds blow. 8! 


7 P : 
*S. C, Chakravarti, op. cit., p. 252. ® Cited by Lal, op. cit., p. 80. 


" Longus’ Daphnis and : - 
worth, 1968), nee i Chloe, u. 7, trans. Paul Turner, Penguin edn (Harmonds. 
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f love, Kama-deva, was worshipped More f; 
riest—his place is limited in Teligioy 
throughout Adaya. The poet’s ‘Worship? 


mocks ascetic activity, Valla, 
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The Indian god o 
the poet than by the p 
texts and yet he appears 


is sensual activity, a ritual that y 
sang: 
i d of love. 
ise the consecration of the go = 
non the victory from the best of other rites, 


No priest need be invited; . 
the sacred image is one’s mustress; ; 
the acts of worship: looks, embraces, kisses; 


and the gift, oneself. 


Belief in the god requires aesthetic faith—belief in the validity 
of the metaphor, in the meaning of an image which Presents 
emotional experience as mythological structure. The image 
makes the concept of love specific, concrete. 

In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad® the sacrificial ritual had 
been compared with sexual union, described in erotic terms, 
The structure of the ritual was based on sexual experience and 
both were invested with the same magical power. Vallana’s 
poem makes the same comparison, but in jest—sexual union 
becomes a parody of the ritual, a ‘humorous blasphemy’ 
(typical of courtly literature) which suggests the ‘antagonism of 
the two ideals’, kama and tapas, sensuality and asceticism, 
Essentially the same type of poems were written in twelfth- 
century France, jeu d’esprit celebrating the love religion of the 


god Amor: 


... erotic religion arises as a rival or parody of the real religion and 
emphasizes the antagonism of the two ideals. . .. The worship of the 
god Amor had been a mock-religion in Ovid’s Art of Love. The French 
poet [of the Concilium in Monte Romarici] has taken over this conception 
of an erotic religion with a full understanding of its flippancy, and 
proceeded to elaborate the joke in terms of the only religion he knows 


®2 Subhdsitaratnakosa 333 (Ingalls trans.) : 
yacyo na kaScana guruh pratima ca kanta 
puja vilokana-vigdhana-cumbanini; 
4tma nivedyam itara-vrata-sara-jetrim 
vandamahe makara-ketana-deva-diksim. 
** B.U. v1. ii.13 (see above, p. 16). 
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ical Christianity. The result is a close and impudent Parody of 
_-mediev: of the Church, in which Ovid becomes a doctor egregius 
the ee ttt a gospel . . . and the god of Love is equipped with 
and the Ars d exercises the power of excommunication. The Ovidian 
cardinals an rated upon by the medieval taste for humorous blas- 
tradition, SE ently quite sufficient to produce a love religion, and 
pie a Christianized love religion, ... the love religion 
even } 


begins as a parody of the real religion. *4 
often 


Gitagovinda exemplifies the Vaisnava traditions, Jaya- 

+5 use of the vocabulary of the orthodox religious systems 
deva’s | us sanctification of human love as an emotion readily 
isa vicinity bhakti; but as the work exemplifies the courtly, 
muta tradition, the use of the sacred vocabulary represents a 
niayful profanization—the poet makes a parody of the practice 
Fe ascetics, AKdma mocks tapas, Kama derides Siva. When Jaya- 
deva describes the perfections (seddht) of the love-god (rati-pati) 
as attained in the love-god’s great pilgrimage place (mahdtirtha), 
the ascetics who go into the forest to meditate are caricatured 
in the lovers going into the grove to tryst; and | as Krsna 
meditates (Vdhyai-) there on Radha, chanting (Vjap-) mantras 
as an invocation to her, ascetic activity is taunted (v. 7). 
Kama-deva, ‘the presiding deity of wanton sports’,8* ‘the fam- 
ily priest of womankind, who consecrates them for sports’, 8¢ 


prevails: 


As the 


Bodiless he is and with a bow of flowers, 

with flower arrows, too, that do not touch; 

but such is his art at will to work great wonders 
that at one blow he strikes the world to heart. 
Long live the mind-born god, with fiat 
honored by all creatures. 87 


*C.S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (London, 1936), pp. 18 ff. 
°5 Utpalaraja, ‘lalita-surata-lila-daivata’ (Ingalls trans., Subhdsitaratnakosa 332). 
~**RajaSekhara, ‘kula-gurur abalanim keli-diksa-pradane...? (Ingalls _trans., 
Subhasitaratnakosa 327), 
8? Manovinoda, Subhdsitaratnakosa 325 (Ingalls trans.) : 
manasi kusuma-banair eka-kalam trilokim 
kusuma-dhanur anangas tadayaty asprsadbhih; 
iti Vitata-vicitrascarya-samkalpa-Silpo 
jayati manasi-janma janmibhir manitajfiah. 


ok 
| 
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The court poet used the mythology of the love-god a ; 
been developed in Epic and Puranic literature, fot it 
mythological symbols into poetic conceits, Similarly he pa 
pean poets moulded a rhetoric of love out of ee Uro. 
mythology of the ‘great daimon’. Dante explained that to ASsical 
of love as if it were a bodily thing, even as if it were a spea 
justified by the precedents of the ‘ancient poets [who] am 
inanimate things as if they had sense and reason , . SPOke of 
‘as-if-ness’ is at the heart of belief in the love-god—the a The 
of love was a poetic device by which the internal coulg nity 
pressed as if it were external, the psych e ex. 
revealed as if it were physical: 


ological could he 
The God of Love who, with bended bow, had been consta; 
on following and watching me... he straightway took an 
when the string was in the notch, he drew it back to his ear 
the arrow from his mighty bow with such skill that he sho 
through my eye and lodged it in my heart. . . .89 


haq 


ntly intent 
arrow and 
and looseq 
t it fiercely 


Vergil’s ‘Omnia vincit amor’ echoed through the lyrics of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Likewise the omnipotence 
of Kama-deva was recognized by the Sanskrit poets: Bhartrhari 
salutes Kama-deva as more powerful than the Creator, the 
Preserver and the Destroyer; 


By whom Sambhu [Siva], Svayambhu [Brahma] and Hari [Visnu] 
are constantly made house pot-servants of deer-eyed-women . . . Hail 
the makara-bannered Lord!*° 


Krsna acknowledges the supremacy of the love-god: ‘O you 
who conquer all [the world] for sport!’ (mr. 12); ‘[love’s] 
weapons... conquer the world’ (ut. 13); ‘the flower-weaponed 
[god of love] conquers all’ (x. 14). 

In the Vedic period Kama appeared as desire personified, 


88 Dante Alighieri, La Vita Nuova, xxv, trans. Barbara Reynolds, Penguin edn 
(Harmondsworth, 1969), pp. 72 ff. [Italics mine.] 
8° Guillaume de Lorris, Roman de la Rose (First Part), extracts in The Penguin 
Book of French Verse I, p. 150. 
°° Benedictory verse to the Srigdrasataka 1: 
sambhu-svayambhu-harayo harineksaninam 
yenakriyanta satatam grha-kumbha-dasah; 
[vacdmagocara-caritra-vicitritaya] 
tasmai namo bhagavate makara-dhvajaya. 
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i ll desires’. ® 
put ‘a deity who fulfils a 
not YC a-g0d ee Atharva-Veda as the ‘first-born’,®* was a 
hante' 


ama, © ic force much like Hesiod’s Eros: 
a Void came into being, next broad bosomed Earth, the 
e Vol 


iful of the 
1, and Eros, the most beautifu ) 
solid ernal anges penne every god eae the sinews 
immortal aoe the prudent purpose of the mind. 
and overpe 


ng has called a ‘kosmogonos, a creator and father- 

lt iti? consciousness’ and he adds, ‘... we are in 

ense the victims and the instruments of cosmogonic 

4 and Krsna are aa to be both the targets and 
e love-god. 

ai agar of Daiire’ emerged; the ‘fulfiller of 

as called upon in magical incantation to fulfil 


This Eros, 
mother of 


deepest 5 
the Radh 


desire’ W' : : 
cali desire in particular: 
thruster thrust thee up, do not 
is own bed; love’s arrow that is 
terrible, with that I pierce thee in the heart; ; 
The arrow, feathered with longing, tipped with desire, 
necked with resolve, may Kama make it well- 
directed and pierce thee in the heart; 
The well-directed arrow of love that dries the spleen, 
forward-winged, consuming, with that I pierce 
thee in the heart.®> 


1A, A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (Strasbourg, 1897), p. 120. 

2 Atharva-Veda 1x. ii. 19. The hymn is a magical incantation to Kama as a 
powerful personal god: ‘Kama the Bull, I worship with molten butter, sacrifice, 
oblation. Beneath my feet cast down mine adversaries with thy great manly power, 
when I have praised thee. ... May Kama, mighty one, my potent warder, give me 
full freedom from my adversaries. . . . be joyful, ye Gods whose chief is Kama... . 
First before all sprang Kama into being. Gods, Fathers, mortal men have never 
matched him. Stronger than these art thou, and great for ever, Kama, to thee, to 
thee I offer worship...’ (trans. R. T. H. Griffith [Benares, 1916]). 

** Hesiod, Theogony m1. 116 ff., trans. N. O. Brown (New York, 1953), p. 56. 

“GC. G. Jung, Memories, Dreams, Reflections, trans. Richard and Clara Winston, 
Fontana Library edn (London, 1967), pp. 386-7. 

** Atharva-Veda m. 25 (Sten Konow trans.) : 

uttudas tvottudatu ma dhrtas gayane sve; 

iuh kamasya ya bhima taya vidhyami tva hrdi. 
adhiparnam kamaéalyam isum samkalpakulmalam; 
‘am susamnatim krtva kamo vidhyatu tva hrdi. 
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The mythology, iconography, the bi 
developed in the Epics a es pee 
embellished, invigorated, in the literary traditio > Modified 
flower-tipped arrows are fired from a nigerian archer, 
men and gods with his hook and noose; his cinish Ow; he trap, 
is the makara, a sea-monster or crocodile; his ait. and Vehicle 
and Delight (Rati and Priti) and his friends are Syn’ *8ure 
ctiene d wind a a is surrounded by heavenly ea i the 
always the mytholo i i Bs 
the cotitexk ee cee ey nee EG adaptable to 


y of th 
as used Flys 


revealin 


membrance (Smara), the Bodiless (Ananga, pee wine Re. 
> Ntoxj. 


: a god’ 
and so forth. As the concept became personified into a me 
became 
a with 
ed. Love 
Manoj a 
Svantaja, etc.): in the Rg-Veda kama ne i teen 
‘first seed of mind’®¢ and in later mythology Kama was said . 
be born from the mind of Brahma—again the ambiguity i 
tween love and Love provides a link between the human realm 
and that of the gods, the internal and external, psychological 
and cosmological; ‘the arrows of Love’ are the ‘arrows pro- 
duced in the mind?’ (rv. 2 ff.; vr. 32), the Soy of Love’ is the ‘joy 
produced in the mind’ (vu. 39), the ‘heated-pain of Love’ is the 


‘heated-pain produced in the mind’ (x1. 5), and so forth. The . 


individual gives birth to the daimon just as Brahma did. And as 
soon as he is born he begins to enchant. 


Brahma created all the gods and all the prajapatis, including Daksa. 


ya plihanam Sosayati kamasyesuh susamnata ; 
pracinapaksa vyos taya vidhyami tva hrdi. 
Konow suggests that the image of Love’s arrow developed from the use of arrows 
in magic rites: ‘...we learn from the Kausika Siitra 35. 22 ff. that... to win a 
woman’s love . . . an arrow was shot against a clay image of the woman’ (‘Ananga, 
the bodiless Cupid’, in Festschrift Jacob Wackernagel [Gottingen, 1923], p. 5). 
96 ‘manaso retah prathamam ...’, Rg-Veda x. 194. 4 (cited above, note 63). 
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ndhya was born from his mind. 
ayn with his five marvellous 
o Kama, ‘Enchant men and women 
d your own beauty, maintaining 
ble to withstand you—not even 
decided to begin his work right 
and he excited Brahma and all 
ma gazed upon SandhyA, his senses 
d the signs of desire.°” 


woman na 

:, mind was 

m 1S mun ¥4 : 

BE Lael __, [Brahma] said 
i lower arrows a 

wet Tc he one will be a 

> Then Kama 


then and ther," ows. As Brah 
the sages With hand she too showe 
asl = ds Kama to assault Siva ‘out of spite and in 
Brahmas Siva (for opposing Brahma’s incestuous beha- 
nee ainst Kama (for causing this behaviour)’.°> 
Carp ee tapas, sensual-desire against asceticism. 
] enemy of Kama because he is the epitome 
al brahmacarin, the very incarnation of 
Siva from his deep meditation and fill 
: ith arvati, Kama tried to shoot one of his. 
een but Siva released the fires of his asceticism from the eye 
ere orchead and reduced Kama to ashes. But Kama persists, 
“hodiless’, in revenge, in tormenting gods and men. 
While Siva, Hara, is the eternal ascetic, chastity personified, 
Krsna, Hari, is the eternal lover, sensual playfulness personified. 
Krsna asks the love-god not to mistake signs of the lover’s 
longing, the articles worn to allay the heat of love’s fever, for 
the signs of asceticism, the heat of tapas, the emblems of Siva; 


viour) as ¥ 
Kama is pitted ag 
‘iva is the natura 


of chastity, the etern 
+4299 To arouse 


ti 
a desire for P. 


This is a lotus-tendril necklace on my chest, not the Lord-of-Serpents ; 
this is a row of [blue] lotus petals on my neck, not the radiance of 
[the blue kalakii{a] poison; this is sandal dust, not ashes, on me [for 
I am] deprived of my beloved; do not attack me, mistaking me for 
Hara; O Bodiless-love-god! why do you chase me angrily? [m1. 11] 


There is an analogy between the mythological description of 
Kama and the psychoanalytic description of the id as pure 
desire; the id produces ‘a striving to bring out the satisfaction 
of the instinctual needs subject to the observance of the pleasure 
principle .. . the id stands for the untamed passions’.!°° What 


. 


"" Siva Purana 2:2.2. 15-42 (cited 
a Purana 2:2. 2. and trans. by Wendy O'Flaherty, Ascetici. 
a een in the Mythology of Siva [London, 1973], p. 118). base 
= ie) Flaherty, ibid., p. 141. 9 Ibid. 
Sigmund Freud, Naw Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, 


trans. and ed. 
Strachey, College edn (New York, 1965), pp. 73 and 76. Renna 
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Freud called the ‘id’ is ‘the first seed of mind’, py 
‘mind churning’. The ego develops as a mediator b . 
id and the world, the external reality. If the ¢ tes 
fulfil this function by denying the ay Bite 


, ; Presence of the inc: 
desires, by repressing them, the result is aks Mstinctyal 
<T Conflict 
> 


anxiety, guilt—it is like trying to destroy ‘mind. 

dh ik cade "GoGilaw’ anwighle: Vater arene Hie Kama— 
Freud saw ‘sublimation’ as ‘the way out, a way b ormentin, z 
claims of the ego can be met without involving Pe ” hich the 
through sublimation the energy of the id, and naar aoe ja 
sexual energy, could be made constructive: Cmarly the 


al an d 
een the 
MPts to 


The sexual are amongst the most important of the instinct; 
thus utilized; they are in this way sublimated, that is to ive forces 
energy is turned aside from its sexual goal and diverted towarte their 
ends, no longer sexual. . . 19% Tes other 


Siva ‘permanently ithyphallic,. yet perpetually chaste’103 ¢ 
emplifies the path of sublimation: through chastity the sates 
is able to generate tapas as a great creative force; he contol, 
and transforms desire, the heat of kama, ‘diverting it towards 
other ends’. Krsna exemplifies another path—desire quenched 
by its fulfilment. The ego seeks to satisfy the demands of the id 
to achieve union with the world in pleasure. It is bhakti ae 
passionate love as opposed to yoga as ascetic practice. Krsna 
mocks that yogic practice when he proclaims that his mind is fixed 
in a state of samadhi (ut. 15), a technical term in classical yoga: 


With the advance of this state the sage ceases to have inclinations even 
towards the processes of concentration, and there is only discriminative 
knowledge; this state of samadhi is called dharma-megha. At this stage 
all the roots of ignorance and other afflictions become absolutely 
destroyed, and in such a state the sage, though living (jivann eva), 
becomes emancipated (vimukia) 14 


‘How then’, Krsna asks, ‘can the sickness of love-in-separation 


101 Idem, Collected Papers 1v. 52, ed. and trans. Joan Riviére and James Strachey 
(New York, London, 1924-50). 

102 Idem, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, trans. Joan Riviere, rev. eda 
(New York, 1952), p. 27. 

103 R, C, Zachner, Hinduism, OUP paperback edn (Oxford, 1966), P. 86. 

1041S. N. Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1952), 
p: 251, 
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. = hinkisatades Led 
he has answered his own question a 
«crease? 5 and | editation are Radha’s features (ur. ») = 
in! é his eee d to arouse him from his meditation in 
him with desire for a consort—his meditation is the 
m 


order to e deaire—he has already been pierced by the arrows: 
a . 

ea e ango-arrow in your hand, do not string that bow! 

Do not hold thas as all [the world] for sport! What kind of bravery is 

OQ you who eo, who are stupefied [already]? O mind-born-love- 

it to strike peoP * the rows of arrows which are the trembling, side- 


{Torn ae deer-eyed-woman, of her alone, not even now does 


long ee slightly recover. [111. 12] 


muy mio : - we 2 fE3 

= -. also impaled by the flower-arrows (Iv. AE; 
ae : id t al For Siva this would mean defeat by Kama 
be Sa Buivice ascetic, taking the god’s behaviour as his 
and i: ursuing samadhi through yoga, it would mean defeat by 
ie fe for Krsna or for Radha or for the Vaisnava bhakta, 
wie io god’s ‘behaviour and that of Radha as his model, 
care would be a victory. The samadhi of love is attained by 

TTOWS. - : 

sae like Longus’ sylvan Love, ‘the reason why the rivers 
run and winds blow’, was predominantly associated with the 
renewal of the world, the spring: 


The most popular festival in early times was the Festival of Spring, in 
honour of Kama, the Love-god, who, though he played only a small 
part in the thought of theologians, was evidently a very popular 
deity.2°5 


The mythopoetic image expresses the sentimental psychology 
—the flower-tipped arrow causes pain because it causes attach- 
ment to what is pleasurable; it is the beauty of spring that 
torments, joy that pierces the heart. Simultaneously a source of 


soe and delight, the five arrows of Kama are like those of 
or: 


On Love’s mighty quiver in terrible characters of fa 
a Lov te the | d 
shines: ‘I bear the sweetest arrows of j fence 


of pain.’ 10 joy; I contain the bitterest arrows 


05 ALL. B: ‘ 
p. 207. jasham, The Wonder That Was India, Evergreen edn (New York, 1959), 


** Friedrich Miiller, ‘A\ Bt oa . 
ed, Leonard Forster (H us Amors Kécher’ in the Penguin Book 


armondsworth, 1959), p. 233. RAE Tse 


- the young-girls O friend! [1. 31] 
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Love is the inner manifestation of the same vital rh 


el ythm wh; 
is outwardly manifested as nature coming into fyl] a 


bloom: 
As the mango puts forth shoot and leaf, 

puts forth bud and flower, 

so in our hearts does Kama shoot 

and leaf and bud and flower.107 


Love lurks in every spring sound, in the warm breeze, in eve 
‘leaf and bud and flower’—the cuckoos sing the ‘behests RA 
Love’ (x1. 14); the wind, warm and sandal-scented, is like the 


‘breath of Love’ (1. 36), ‘bringing Love near’ (v. 2), the 4 
Love’ (vu. 39). a rane 


When the opening-up of the kefara flower has the appearance of the 
golden parasol of the emperor of passion, when the love-god’s quiver 
makes its appearance as pafala full of bees-arrows, Hari plays, 


h Paes now, in 
the amorous springtime, endless for separated lovers, he dances with 


Crimson flowers look like the finger-nails of the Love-god, red 


with blood from lacerating the hearts of the young in the 


‘amorous springtime’ (1. 30). The new blossom, an image of lif 
reaffirming itself, looks like a blood-smeared nail or, tiie 


like an arrow, or spear—images of death. Kama as lord of 
spring is the personification of the ‘life-instinct’, Eros, the force 
which seeks to force together and hold together portions of 
living substance’ 108 the personification of ‘the bond of th 

existent in the non-existent’,199 But by causing attach ‘ 
the world, Kama is also death: . wns 


«+. in the Gita ‘death? ise 
Nature and ‘im 
Brahman.¥0 


quivalent to the ever- 


. d i i 
mortality? 5 the eee ‘ying world of material 


Ss category of Atman- 


Kama was called Ma 
Mara were identified thrs Love was called Death. Kama and 


P. 10, note 34, 
% P. 64, note 63. 
. Zachner, commenta; i ‘ 
Ty on the Bhagavad-Gi 
“Gild, op. cit., Pp. 128 


loo iT 
ss eel as cited aboy, 


ruler of the 
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ns, flower-tipped-arrows, likewise they call him Mara, the 
ted iciey of desire, the enemy of liberation. 


When the Buddha, resolved upon fulfilling his quest for the 
highest wisdom, sat down in meditation, Kama/Mara ex- 
ee to his sons, Vibhrama (Confusion), Harsa (Joy), Darpa 
(Pride) and to his daughters, Rati (Sexual-delight), Priti 
Loveliness), Trsna (Thirst), that the Buddha must not gain 
enlightenment or the world, the abode of love and death, will 
become empty. Mara was Kama, death became love, as he 
seized his flower-arrows and attempted to shake the Buddha 
with the delights of the senses, to tempt the Buddha with Rati. 
When this failed, Kama was Mara, love became death, as he 
summoned a grotesque army of demons to terrify the Buddha. 
But the Buddha was impervious to the weapons; he felt neither 
fear nor desire.” 

The equation of Kama and Mara gives mythological expres- 
sion to the central revelation of Buddhism—thirst, craving, 
desire, produces suffering, produces the ‘re-existence’ which is 
this world, the world of death. Mara rules over the Kamaloka, 
this world, the world of desire. 

The identification of Love and Death, Eros and Thanatos, 
also occurred in European literature: 


Though I am young, and cannot tell 
Either what Death or Love is well, 
Yet I have heard they both bear darts, 
And both do aim at human hearts; 
And then again I have been told 
Love wounds with heat, as Death with cold; 
So that I fear they do but bring 
Extremes to touch, and mean one thing.“ 


Both the Buddhist legend and the Elizabethan poem suggest 
the same psychological axiom: to become impervious to death 
one must be impervious to love as desire, that is, fear of death is 


11 ASvaghosa’s Buddha-carita xin. 2: 
yam kama-devam pravadanti loke citrayudham puspa-Saram 
tathaiva; kama-pracaradhipatim tam eva moksa-dvisam 
maram ud4haranti. 
112 ASvaghosa’s Buddha-carita xu. 1-73. 
113 Ben Jonson, ‘Death and Love’ from The Sad Shepherd in The New Oxford Book 
of English Verse, ed. Helen Gardner (Oxford, 1972), p. 211. 


-” 
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overcome only when love’s longing and attachment is ees 
come. The axiom was recognized by the medieval European 
poets but their attitude was that neither love nor death wags “ 


be overcome—death was worth love: 


By your arrows, Love, I swear, and by your mighty, sacred torch 
that, although the one burn me and waste my heart, and the others 
wound, I do not mind. .. 14 

Loving torments me, I die from the wound 

in which I glory. Ah! if she would cure me 

by a single kiss, how my heart would rejoice 

to be wounded by such a happy dart !"25 


And the same attitude is expressed by Krsna: 


May the arrow of your side-long glance, placed on the bow of your 
brow cause pain where I am vulnerable, also may the mass of your 
braids, dark natured and curly, make the strenuous-effort [to perform 
the function] of Mara; meanwhile may this [your] impassioned- 
reddened lower-lip, which is like the biméa fruit, spread [my] infatua- 
tion! ... [mr 14] 


That is, ‘may your hair kill me by making me | 
making me attached to you’. eae 
The Buddha pays_no attention to the arrows of lo 

ve; h 
embodies the ideal of the cessation of desire; his path is reins 
attachment. But Krsna is pierced to the heart by the arrows 
oe ea 125. va 33x, 11), he burns with passion (ut. 9); he is in- 
: 5 by Love (with love) (Kandarpa) (x1. 22), he surrenders 
) hE ae for more; he embodies the ideal of the fulfil- 
ae of desire; his path is total-attachment. For Jayadeva 
rd niet ee Bi Buddha, took on the form of the 

» not to teach non- i 
Henn er fe a Maslin but out of compassion 
we er waa of eh and Krsna has ‘the mark of 

. 12)— iti 

meni ae a attle of love and love-play, the com- 
explains: as a battle sexual union is 


14 Gaspara Stampa, ‘ 
ipa, ‘Per le saette 
Ve tue, Amor...’ . : 
arse, ed. George R, Kay, rev, edn (Husrsbadewocds es me 7 Book of Italian 
» »?P. . 


4° Carmina Burana, cit 
ate , cited and trans, Perella, op. cit., P- 106 (sce above, p. 52 
2 - : 


46 Author of the fourt 
; A eenth- 
lished in the V, M, Kulkarni a hla 


? 
) commentary on the Gitagovinda (pub- 
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marked by Mara as Death and as play it is marked by Mara as 
Love. In the union of Radha and Krsna love and death are 


reconciled. . . 
The love-god is also identified with the god of death, Yama: 


Her dwelling is like the forest and the garland of her dear friends is 
Jike the snare and her heated sorrow with her sighing-breath is like 
the sheet of flames in a burning forest; and, alas, through your absence, 
she is like the doe [caught in the snare, in the burning forest]; Ah! 
how, moreover, is the love-god (Kandarpa) like the death-god (Yama) 
performing tiger’s play? [1v. 10] 

In separation from Krsna she is easy prey for the murderous 
love-god, as a deer caught in a snare is easy prey fora tiger. The 
go-between then asks Krsna, ‘how can she live through long 
separation, having seen the mango branch, its tip in flower?’ 
(1v. 22) and she tells Krsna that only ‘the nectar of contact with 
his body’ can cure Radha (1v. 20). The implications for the 
followers of Caitanya were clear—the wounds from the arrows 
of Love were good if they made one long for the soothing 
‘nectar of contact’ with the Lord. The Sahajiya initiate was 
instructed ‘always to worship by means of the arrows of the 
love-god’.4” 

There is an alliance between Visnu-Krsna and Kama-devat8 
—according to the Matsya Purana ‘there is no difference be- 
tween Kama and Visnu’, Visnu is to be worshipped with the 
names of the love-god.”® Krsna, the dwelling place of love, the 
love-god (Ananga) (x1. 24), has the appearance of the love-god 
(Madana) (v.8); he initiates the festival of the love-god 
(Ananga) (1.47); he wears makara car-rings (u. 7) and his eyes 
glance about like the restless love-god (Ananga) (1.8). The 
go-between tells him of Radha’s suffering: 


117 Attributed to Candidasa, cited by Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, p. 59. 

118 The spring festival honouring the love-god evolved into the Krsnaite festival, 
holi; in the Brahmanda Purana (rv. viii. 24-29; xi. 7) Krsna blesses the love-god with 
a boon to ensure his eternal omnipotence (cited by V. R. R. Dikshitar, The Purdga 
Index [Madras, 1955], 5.2. ‘Kamadeva’); in the Visnu Purdna (v. 26-27) Kama, 
having been immolated by Siva, is reborn as the son of Krsna and Rukmini, i.c., 
as Pradyumna who slew the demon Sambara—Jayadeva’s use of the epithet 
Sambara-darana for Kama (xu. 23) acknowledges the episode. 

19 Malsyd Purdga 70, 52 and 70, 34 ff, cited by J. Gonda, Aspects of Early 


Visnuism, 2nd edn (Delhi, 1969), p. 17. 
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i -god—she bows d 
tly she draws you with musk as the love-go s down 
ie placing the makara beneath you and the fresh mango arrow 


in your hand! [rv. 6] 
Drawing the beloved as the love-god was conventional: 


May the god of the five arrows bring you fortune who have painted 
hinniuearale as your absent lord, for while your fingers [the bou quet 
of branches of your hand] trembled on his body the bow and crocodile 


are drawn in steady lines.!”° 


But in the Vaisnava context the motif has broader implications 
—for the followers of Gaitanya Krsna was considered the ‘new’ 
god of love, ‘Krsna is known as Kama or Kandarpa, as he 
attracts the mind of all creatures towards Him’12 ‘A new 
invisible Madana is in Vrndavana,’ Krsnadasa Kaviraja de- 
clared, ‘and his worship is by the kdma-gayatri [mantra]... . 7122 
One example of this mantra is: ‘We meditate on the god of love, 
whose arrows are flowers, so that the bodiless one may compel 
it [rasa/semen].’8 And the god was worshipped with the 
mantra: ‘O Kandarpa, love of my life, ruler of rasa, delighting 
in rasa, may I be your slave!”!24 Kandarpa was Krsna. 


And here on earth the Lord completely over-powered the minds of 
the Gopis with His sacred beauty. He charmed Kandarpa, the God of 
Love and He is called Madana-mohana, the enchanter of the God of 
Love himself. His is love that is transcendental. It is far above sexual 
desire and all its power. This makes Him the new God of Love and as 
such He jubilates in transcendental glory with His beloved Gopis.125 


A similar evolution took place in the Christian tradition— 
Vergil’s ‘Omnia vincit amor’ was elaborated by Paulinus of Nola: 


120 Subhdsitaratnakosa 740 (Ingalls trans.) : 
difatu sakhi sukham te Pafica-banah sa saksad 
anayana-patha-varti yas tvayalekhi nathah; 
taralita-kara-Sakha-mafijarikah Sarire 
dhanusi ca makare ca svastharekha-niveéa| 
*1'S. B, Das Gupta, op. cit., Pe 133, : 
122 Caitanya-Caritar i i 
pres on imtta, Madhya. vu, 109, cited by Dimock, Place of the Hidden 
*8 Vivarta-vilasa (cited by Dimock, | it.): § aya vidmahe 
dhimahi tan no’nangah bracodayat,’ mis ae iia - i 
™4 Nayika-sadhana-tika (cited and trans, Di ibi 
125 Caitanya-Caritamyta, Madhya. xxx, (N. K Ray ci . pt 
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‘Amor omnia Christi vincit’ °° the pagan love-god was identified 


with the ‘new love-god’: 
sus, Thou mighty God of love, come near to me for I am languishing 
e 9 


ee to death in desire of love. Take up Thine arms and swiftly 


jerce my heart with Thine arrow—oh, wound me!!2? 

P : A 
The identification of Kama with Krsna had been made in 
he Mahabharata by Krsna himself. But there the identification 
en based not on love but on power; Krsna sings to Yudhisthira 


i i rate as havin 
the ‘song which knowers of ancient lore celebrate g 


been sung by Desire’: 

I cannot be slain by any being whatever since he is wholly without 
the means. If a man should seek to slay me, putting his trust in the 
strength of a weapon, then so I appear again in the very weapon he 
uses. Ifa man should seek to slay me by offering saorihoes and paying 
all manner of fees, then do I appear again as the ‘self that dwells in all 
action’ in moving things. Ifa man should seek to slay me by means of 
the Vedas and the ways of perfection [prescribed] in the Vedas end, 
then do I appear as the ‘stilled, quiet self? in unmoving things. Ifa 
man should seek to slay me by steadfastness, a very paladin of truth, 
then do I become his very nature, unaware of me though he is. Ifa 
man should seek to slay me by ascetic practice, strict in his vows, then 
do I appear again in his very ascetic practice. Ifa man should ae to 
slay me wise and bent on liberation, then do I dance and laugh before 
him as he abides in the bliss of liberation. Of all beings I alone cannot 


be slain, eternal [as I am].¥° 


i i 267. 
126 Cited from the Corpus Scriptorum by Perella, op. cit., p. 267. 
127 Angelus Silesius, ‘Jesu, du méachtiger Liebesgott’ in The Penguin Book of German 


Verse, p. 145. 
138 Mahabharata x1v. xiii. 12-17 (Zaehner trans.) : ; 
naham sakyo’nupayena hantum bhitena kena-cit ; 
yo mam prayatate hantum jiatva praharane balam; 
tasya tasmin praharane punah pradur bhavamy — 
yo mam prayatate hantum yajiiair hernia ee 
jangamesv iva karmatma punah pradur bhavamy : 
yo mam prayatate hantum vedair Sneasaances h; 
sthavaresv iva $4ntatma tasya pradur ames 
yo mam prayatate hantum ne eT ae ; 
bhavo bhavami tasyaham sa ca mam navabu s , 
yo mam prayatate hantum tapasa Se h; 
tatas tapasi tasyatha punah pradur bhavamy a ee 
yo mam prayatate hantum seks ree h; 
tasya moksar atisthasya nrtyam! en eee 
avadhyah sarva-bhitanam aham e 
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This unslayable Epic god was transformed into a vulnerable 
lover in the Gitagovinda, open to the arrows of Love as they are 
fired from Radha’s eyes. The bodiless love-god attains a body 
in Radha (following Kumbha’s gloss of x1. 34); his assault js 


made through her: 
The bow is the sprig of her brow, the arrows are her side-long glances 
the bow-string is the tip of her ear: have [love’s] weapons, which 
conquer the world, been transferred by love onto her, the living 
goddess who is the triumph of the Bodiless-love-god ? [n. 13] 


Her finger-nails are like arrows of the love-god (x. 3; x1. 8); her 
breasts are pitchers of Love’s festival (xu. 17); her eye releases 
Love’s arrows (xu. 18) ; her ear is like Love’s snare (x1. 19); her 
hair is the fly-whisk and banner of Love (xu. 22); her thighs 
are the cave-dwelling of the elephant of Love (xu. 23). 


This lower-lip is akin in splendour to the bandhiika [flower] ; your shiny 
cheek has the complexion of the madhiika [flower], O fierce-passionate- 
woman! Your eye, which emits the lustre of a blue lotus, shines 3 your 
nose resembles the sesame flower; your teeth are like jasmine; O be- 
loved, above all, by employment of [the features of] your face the 
flower-weaponed [love-god] conquers all. [x. 14] 


Kumbha correlates each flower-like feature with one of the 
flower arrows of Kamadeva: her lip is the arrow that impassions 
(raktakarsana-bana); her cheek is the arrow that subjugates 
(vaSikdra-bana) ; her eye is the arrow that intoxicates (unmadana- 
bana) ; her nose is the arrow that puts to flight (drdvapa-bana) ;129 
her teeth are the arrow that desiccates. And again, after love. 
making, five of Radha’s features become like the five arrows of 
love—her breasts, her eyes, her lower-lip, her hair, and her 
hy (exposed by her loosened girdle)—‘by these arrows of 
ile in his eyes, the mind of her lord was impaled...’ 
The same image had be i i 
iiaapeeui th Dae, eae conventional in European 


«+» the lady has arrows and javel; 

Javelins and oth i i 

oy aise pupae, She looks like an fees ans this angel is 
p ent ambush, there is a bent bow in her eyes, and woe AS 


12° “drévana’ is a term used in th 
5 ¢ Ratirahasy oes 
by Schmidt, op. cit,, p. 883, ‘attrahasya for ‘bringing about orgasm’; cited 


aliv 
The sixteenth-century poet Joshua Sylvester sang of his be- 
loved’s ‘locks more than golden...where in close ambush 
wanton Cupid lurks... ’' and Sir Charles Sedley in the 


seventeenth century addressed his Phillis: 
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him who stops one of her glances. . . . The lover is left more dead than 


e, with the dart of love festering in his heart.199 


The God of Love, in thy bright eyes, 
Does like a tyrant reign |}? 


The image, occurring throughout the history of the romantic love 
lyric, represents a change from the classical attitude toward love: 


The romantic lover thus offers the greatest possible contrast to the 
classic hero in his amatory aspect. In the classic view love is an appe- 
tite; in the romantic it is a thunderbolt. The heroic lover pleases 


himself; the romantic strives to please his beloved... . Achilles is 
served by women. Troilus serves.!°3 


The same contrast might be made between the Indian Epic 
hero and the lover in Sanskrit court poetry. The Epic hero 
demands obedience and dependence from his women (who are, 
after all, his property); the lover in Sanskrit poetry makes 
obeisance to his mistress, and if separated from her he laments: 


Time and again the flood of tears prevents my sight; 

my body numbed by thoughts of her is paralyzed; 

my hand here tries to paint, 

but see how it breaks forth in sweat; see how its fingers 
tremble. 

How can I paint my love?14 


180 Maurice Valency, Jn Praise of Love (New York, 1958), p. 18. 
131 ‘Sweet mouth, that send’st a musky-rosed breath...’ in J. Betjeman and 
G. Taylor (eds), English Love Poems (London, 1957), p. 36. 
131 ‘Song’, ibid., p. 82. 
183 Valency, loc. cit. 
134 Subhdsitaratnakosa 753 (Ingalls trans.): 
varam varam tirayati drSor udgamam baspa-piiras 
tat-samkalpopahita-jadima stambham abhyeti gatram; 
sadyah-svidyann ayam aviratotkampa-lolangulikah 
panir lekhavidhisu nitaram vartate kim karomi. 
In the Ramayana, the hero, Rima, laments when he discovers that Sita has been 
abducted, but Laksmana and Sugriva, tell him that he must not grieve, that his 
sorrow will weaken him and put his life in jeopardy; love’s grief does not suit the 


Epic hero. 
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Krsna, the Epic hero, the heroic lover of the Purdpas, the kille s 
of Madhu, Keéin, Mura, Kamsa, countless demons, becatne 


| ; the ‘romantic lover’ in the Gitagovinda. The Bhagavat became THE LOVER AND BELOVED 


human, deeply human, in love. 


{ ! 
As Beloved dwells in Lover 
; Each in other did reside, 
And that same love that unites Them 
Did in both of Them abide.1 


' 
( KRSNA 

pt His mouth is most sweet: yea, he is altogether lovely. 
a 3 ‘ This is my beloved... . I am my beloved’s and my 
fg beloved is mine. . . .2 


It has been usual to speak historically of three Krishnas, although 
each melts into the others.... There is Krishna the chief of the 
Yadavas, who served as Arjuna’s charioteer in the Bharata epic. There 
is Krishna the god incarnate, the instructor of Arjuna and through 
1 him of all mankind, who appears not in the old epic, but in that 
larger religious work, the Mahabharata, into which it was expanded. 
Then there is Krishna of Gokula, the god brought up among the 
| cowherds, the mischievous child, the endearing lover, the eternal 
paradox of flesh and spirit.$ 


| Krsna the hero, Krsna the lover, Krsna the lord, he embodies 
the heroic sentiment (vira-rasa), the erotic sentiment (sr/gdra- 
rasa), and the peaceful sentiment (Santa-rasa), and exemplifies 
three modes of being: power, love and transcendence. 
The three are brought together in a tight juxtaposition, a 
compact interlinking, in the second song of the Gitagovinda 
fa (1. 17-25), a series of vocative descriptions of Krsna, a victory 
| chant to Hari ‘which causes happiness and joy’: 
| 2 Saint John of the Cross, ‘Romance I’, trans. E. Allison Peers in The Complete 
| | Works of Saint John of the Cross, vol. 1, 2nd edn (London, 1953), p. 433. 
| 2 Song of Songs 5: 16-6: 3. 
| 
if 


8 Ingalls, ‘Foreword’ to Singer (ed.), Krishna: Myths, Rites and Attitudes, p. v. 


i - Se 
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Krsna the lover: 

la’s breasts, wore ear-rj 
You lay upon the roundness of Kamal , r-rings, 
oe a forest-garland (17)... . O delighter of men (19)..., Your 
eye is a spotless lotus-petal (21)... . You made ornaments for Janaka’s 
daughter (22).... You are beautiful like a young rain-cloud, , .O 
cakora [bird] to the moon which is the face of Sri (23)... , 


Krsna the hero: 


O queller of the venom-bearing serpent Kaliya...O sun to lotus 
which is the Yadu family (19)....O annihilator of Madhu, Mura 
and Naraka, O rider of Garuda (20).... you slew Disana, you 
destroyed the ten-necked-one in battle (22).... you supported 
[Mount] Mandara (23).... 


Krsna the god: 


you break-up the world, O Manasa gander of the sages (18)....0 
liberation from phenomenal-existence, O support of the mansions of 
the three worlds (21). ... We bow down to your foot—know this is so! 
Cause prosperity among us who are bent down [in obeisance] (24)... 


mocana e) (21)—that is the essence of the conception of Krsna— 
t ; evocative of the erotic sentiment, is 
immediately juxtaposed to the universal, beyond time and 
space, beyond all quality, all sentiment. The 


4 € meaning; Krsna i fs 
physical paradox; he is ‘what 18 an : > Arsna embodies a meta 


in and beyond the world: ‘the ma: 
€... becomes fit [to share in] my 


1 The lover 


Sweet, sweet i : 
this gentle my ean oe hon Wet, sweet i the face, sweet; 
Or ‘Being and Not Being sgp nt Meet See, sweet, sweet 6 
eo ane he mak 1g 
renakarndmrta of Lilasukea Bilvamangal elad ... mad 
madhuram madh| Bala 1.92; 
madhuram madh rr 
uram, 


3 XI. 37, ete, 
bhavay’ opapadyate,? 
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Krsna, the lover, the embodiment of erotic sentiment, emerged 


in the first few centuries A.D. in the folk tradition: 
i 


The clever gopi, going to the side of her friend, and pretending to 
praise her dance, kisses Krsna in his reflection on her cheek.? 


While you, Krsna, remove with the breath of your mouth a Particle of 
dust from Radhika, you take away the pride of your other beloveds,8 


And by the twelfth century the loves of Krsna, a theme deve- 
loped in the Harivamsa, the Visnu Purana and the Bhagavata 
Purana, had become a conventional subject for Kavya: 


Victorious is Hari 

who, thinking it the black border of her garment, 

tries to wipe away 

the reflection of his face as dark as a raincloud 

from the golden globe of Radha’s breast [i.e., bright as 
a touchstone with gold] 

whence being laughed at by his mistress, 

he drops his head in shame.® 


Jayadeva expanded the theme into a ‘canto-composition’ (sarga- 
bandha), a mahakavya, maintaining the conventions of the literary 
tradition, the song-forms of the folk tradition, and the senti- 
ments of both traditions. 

After the introductory eulogies of Krsna in his various aspects, 
the god is presented in a completely erotic benediction—his 
chest is flooded with sweat from his love-making, ‘may it fulfil 
your pleasure!’ (1. 26), And then he is depicted ‘delighting in 
++. the excitement of the embraces of many women’ (1. 38), 


7 Sattasai of Hala 114 (Friedhelm Hardy trans.) : 
naccana salahananihe 
na pasaparisamthia niunagovi; 
sarigoviana cumvai 
kavolapadimagaam Kanham. 

®* Ibid., 89 
muhaméaruena tam Kan- 
ha! goraam Rahiai avanemto; 
¢4na vallavinam 
annana vi goraam harasi. 

° Subhasitaratnakosa 147 (Ingalls trans.) : 
kanaka-nikasa-svacche radha-payodhara-mandale 
nava-jala-dhara-Syamam Atma-dyutim prati-bimbitam 
asita-sicaya-pranta-bhrantya mubur muhur utksipafi 
jJayati janita-vridanamra-priya-hasito harih. 
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d dancing ‘in the coquettish flock of artless women: 
he depiction is redolent of the Visnu and Bhagavaty 
Purdnas—Krsna enchants and enraptures nameless cowherd. 
women one after another and all together, in frenzy, ecstasy 
and joy. When he has a favourite it is temporary: 


He embraces one, kisses one, sexually-pleases some sexually-pleasing 
one, he sees yet another beauty more charming still on account of 
2 


her smiles and he chases her. . . . [. 45] 


i very essence of love, the embodiment of love and loy. 
Sek cone by the beauties of Vraja of their own 
free-will, entirely, all-over-his-body’ (1.47) and that his love 
produces ‘the joy of all-creatures’ (in the same verse) Suggests 
that the cowherd-women are those who immediately and car- 
nally enact and enjoy in the mythopoetic sphere the sentiments 
and impulses which are generally felt in the sphere of everyday 
existence by ‘all-creatures’. Krsna loves all the women equally 
(u. 1), desires to kiss all their mouths (1. 4), ‘a thousand cow- 
herd girls were encircled by the shoots which are his very bristled 
arms’ (u. 5), ‘fickle Krsna delights among the girls’ (11. 10). 

But then the beloved god is transformed into the human 
lover, the Purénic god is transfigured into the literary hero: 
Krsna watches the coquetries of the cowherdesses, ‘for a long 
time thinking within-himself, [and] his desire for them was dis- 
pelled’ (1. 21) ; he then concentrated all of his love upon Radha 
‘as the chain binding him with desire for the world’, [and he] 
abandoned ‘the beauties of Vraja’ (1m. 1); Radha became 
Krsna’s ‘one love’, his ‘one rasa’ (x1. 24), his one and only pas- 
sion and pleasure; ‘there is no room for another’ in his heart 


(x. 10). In European terms the ‘heroic lover’ had been trans- 
muted into the ‘romantic lover’: 


92 


playing an 
(1. 39 ff.); t 


For the heroic lover no woman is unique. The hero’s interest in the 
other sex is purely sporadic, and he is generally indifferent to the 
individual lady as such. He is able therefore to maintain a manly inde- 
pendence through the variety of his amatory experiences. What he 
desires, ideally, is pleasure without passion... . The romantic lover 
. ..4s psychically destined for a single mistress. She alone completes 


him, and nobody else in th Pes : ‘ 
ceived ideal of erick tt” world, as he thinks, will fit his precon- 


” Valency, op. cit., p, 30, 
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The transformation represents the evolution of libido into the 
eros of love and it reflects not only the literary influence, the im- 

osition of the conventions, conceits and themes of court poetry 
onto the Krsna legend, but also it reflects the Bengali-Orissan 
milieu in which the cult of the Goddess, the Mother, has always 
been significant—‘the romantic hero assumes the posture of a 
suppliant, a child, one might Say, at his mother’s knee’ 11 
Radha’s attitude toward Krsna is typical of the attitude of the 
cowherd-women in the Puranas; her joy and union with him 
and torment in separation from him, her descriptions of him, her 
longing—all this had been defined and explored in the Purdnic 
depiction of the women of Vraja. But Krsna’s attitude toward 
Radha in the Gitagovinda is a completely new development in 
Krsnaism; Krsna became even more humanized (and thereby 
more personal), subject to the pain of love which in prior litera- 
ture he had inflicted but not himself felt; he became like the 
European ‘fin aman’, the gentleman who ‘desired not to conquer 
and to dominate, but to serve and adore’! He is repentant 
about his love-play with the flock of herdswomen, he feels guilty 
and despondent, he searches for Radha, laments and begs for 
forgiveness (11); he suffers, seems to die, falls ill, moans, longs 
for her (v. 2 ff.), undergoes all the symptoms of love-in-separa- 
tion as defined in the literary texts: 


At one moment he scatters sighs, then looks towards the heavens, then 
resorts to the grove humming, then gasps-for-breath, then prepares 
the bed, then looks around bewilderedly—O lovely-woman, your 
beloved is wearied by the suffering of love. [v. 16] 


Krsna is a suppliant, stammering before Radha: ‘you are my 
life!’ (x. 4). The vast power that supports the three worlds, 
Visnu the Preserver, makes obeisance at Radha’s feet—he mas- 
sages her feet, paints them with lac, puts his head on them, 
worships them (x. 7, 8; x1. 2; xu. 3). Krsna worships Radha’s 
lotus-feet ‘like a slave’ (x1. 22); God incarnate declares himself 
to be Radha’s servant: 


Bring the elixir of nectar from your lower-lip, O passionate-angry 
woman! vivify me, your slave, as if I were dead; my mind is fixed upon 
you, my body is consumed by the fires of love-in-separation; I am 


1 Ibid. 12 Tbid., p. 26. 


Pam 
ee eee 


4. The Gitagovinda of Fayadeva 
9 


wi follow Nara 
-play! For a moment now, arayana 
ithout th leasure-of-p mome! 
[me, = I teed followed [you], O Radhika! [xu 6] 
? 


‘ i 1 Person, the last 
‘Primal God, the Primeva ; t prop. 
And secant of the witivere; the knower and what is to be 
a ne forms are infinite’,* in complete subseryj. 
pen Radha his mind having been impaled by the arrows of 
fer bea (xa 13), assumes the role of servant and sees to 


Radha’s toilet: 


i heeks, faste 
‘ tern on my breasts, make a design on my ¢ , i 
fine oe saree fix the mass of my braids with artless garlands, put 
rows of bracelets on my arms and jewelled anklets on my feet’—thus 
directed, the yellow-robed-one was pleased, and he did so, [xn. 25] 


Krsna’s subordination to Radha reflects a coalescence of the 
" Vaisnava tradition with a Tantric gakti-cult tradition, a mer- 
ger which foreshadowed the development of a Radha-theology, 
the growth of a Radha-cult which placed Radha above Krsna 
as the Supreme Goddess, Devi. The Tantratattva declares that 
‘To worship Her, even the Lord of the Universe descended to 
earth... and became Her servant.’!4 
Krsna, in the Gitagovinda, (not as he is hailed in the various 
benedictory verses, but) as he is described in relationship to 
Radha is the ‘gentleman’ of erotic kayya, the hero (ndyaka) as a 
‘fundamental ingredient’ in a literary work which has and 
which evokes the srrgara-rasa. The rhetoricians described the 
hero as he ought to be portrayed ina kaya: 


generous, accomplished, high-born, handsome, energetic and youth- 


ful in body, adroit, loved by the world, possessing splendour, intelli- 
gence and character, a leader,18 


And as a lover the hero was subclassified into four types; 


* Bhagavad-Gita x1. 38 (Zaehner trans.) ; 
*. . « ddi-devah purusah purdnas 
+++ asya visvasya param nidhénam 
7 Meer vedyam ca... ananta-ritpa,? 
antratattva, a nineteenth. i i i 
Principles of Tantra, 2nd oe racial ie aha Re Moa, 
18 Sahityadarpana 64: ‘bagi kpt kulinah fen ; 
riipa-yauvanotsahi ; dak so'nurakta-lokas 
tejo-vaidagdhya-silayin neld.? 
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* yadeva’s Krsna assumes each of the four roles at various stages 
in the poem: : ; 
(a) the dhrsta nayaka—the faithless, bold, audacious lover who 
Jets the evidence of his infidelity, the marks of love-making on 
his body, show: 


Although he is guilty, he is not afraid; although he is threatened, he 
js not ashamed; although his crime is visible, he lies about it. 


And so Krsna appears before Radha with red eyes, mascara on 
his lips, nail-marks on his body, lac on his chest, teeth-marks on 
his lower-lip (vu. 2-6) and Radha is both tormented by jeal- 
ousy and by the humiliation caused to her when her friends see 
that evidence of his love-making. 

(b) the Satha nayaka—is the false, sly, deceitful lover, the 
rogue, the cheat, who pretends to have affection for one woman 
while actually loving another. Radha asks her friend, ‘if my 
pitiless false-lover [Satha] has not come, O messenger, why 
should you burn-with-sorrow?’ She accuses Krsna of making 
love to another cowherdess after pledging a tryst with her (vu; 
vu). 

o the daksina ndyaka—is clever and has an equal passion for 
many women—this is the Krsna of the Puranas, the Krsna of the 
first two cantos of the Gitagovinda, the Krsna who is transformed 
into: 

(d) the anukila nayaka—the faithful, kind, obliging lover, who 
has only one beloved, whose love is constant ; the rhetoricians 
usually give Rama as the primary example of this type of lover. 

Jayadeva’s depiction of Krsna in each role anticipated the 
theological poetics of the Gosvamins of Vrndavana, the follow- 
ers of Caitanya: 


The classification of the hero in orthodox poetics... as a lover into 
Anukiila, Daksina, Dhrsta and Satha is applied to Krsna [by Jiva 
Gosvamin]. . . . Even if some of these qualities are apparently incon- 
sistent with each other they can reside without conflict in Krsna as a 
deity? 


Feminine beauty is described in the rhetorical texts in physi- 
16 Thid., 72: ‘Artded api nibsaikas tarjito’pi na lajjitah; 
drsta-doso’pi mithydvak ...’. 
1? De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, p. 137. Krsna was said to have ‘all qualities’ 
and those attributes which were defects in other heroes become virtues in him. 
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- it is closely related to the woman’s capacity for lov, 

a Lei? see ae is a matter of character, of the es 
analy for heroism and virtue; the beauty of the ndyaka is in 
‘compassion for his inferiors, emulation of his superiors, heroism 
and adroitness’.® Radha in the Gitagovinda is described com- 
pletely conventionally, with the same adjectives as might be ap. 
plied to any heroine, with the same features which all beautiful 
women in kdgya share. Krsna, however, had an established ico- 
nography; the unique conventions for describing his beauty had 
been developed in the Puranic literature—his blue-black com- 
plexion, his yellow-robe, his forest-garland, his particular orna- 
ments, his lotus-eyes, lotus-mouth, lotus-feet. That his ravish- 
ing beauty is described in detail is significant in the context of 
the bhakti cult, for bhaktas were to be won over by his beauty, 
converted not by being convinced of the truth of doctrines but 
by being enraptured by Krsna’s charms; the dhakta was to fall 
passionately in love with Krsna: 

As when a girl [ndyika] sees an attractive man [ndyaka] and has a 
passionate desire for him—such should be the emotion with which 
one calls constantly for Krsna. In this passion all thought of self dis- 
appears, together with the darkness of the mind.1® 


Beauty is the very essence of Krsna; he was considered the ulti- 
mate ‘fulfilment of loveliness’: 


It is admitted that there are thousands of eminent 
aestheticians, 
and there are those thousands who have vowed to completely 
understand the subtleties of beauty. 
We have no quarrel with these people, nor do we flatter 
you, O Lord, 
but, truly, the fulfillment of loveliness is realized only 
in you.”° 
Krsna is ‘mind-stealing’ with his smile (1. 49), a conventional 
** Dasariipa 1. 16: ‘nice ghrpa’dhike Spardha (Sobhayam) 
Saurya-daksate.’ 
** The Karacd of Govinda-dasa cited by Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, p. 212. 
© Krsnakarnamrta 1. 100 (trans. Frances Wilson, op. cit.): 
kamam santu sahasrasah katipaye sarasya-dhaureyakah; 
senna va kamanlyati-parimala-svirajya-baddha-vratah; 
nal'vai tair vivadamahe na ca vayam deva priyam brimahe 
yat satyam Tamaniyata-parinatis tvayy eva param gata. 
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word for beauty, but one which has devotional ramifications 
when applied to Krsna—his beauty inspires a passion in which 
‘all thought of self disappears, together with the darkness of the 
mind’. A particular mode of bhakti, a chief expression of devo- 
tion, was ‘remembrance’ (smarana) and when Radha remem- 
bers Krsna it is recollection of his beauty; his lips, his tremulous 
ear-ornaments, his hair, his robe, his arms, chest, hands, feet, 
cheeks, forehead-mark, side-long glances (rr, 2-8). And after the 
enraptured catalogue of his charms, Jayadeva adds that his song 
has the ‘beauty of the Enemy-of- Madhu, infatuating, so beauti- 
ful. . . suitable for the virtuous for remembrance of Hari’ (11. 9). 
The impassioned activity of sexual recollection of the beloved’s 
beauty is homologized with devotional recollection, equally im- 
passioned, of the beauty of god. Radha again enumerates his 
graces as she imagines another cowherdess being sexually- 
pleased 


by the one whose eyes are like lotuses moving in the breeze. ... whose 
lovely mouth is an opened lotus. ... whose sweet speech is more 
gentle than the nectar-of-immortality.... whose feet and hands 
resemble lotuses on the bank. . . . who is beautiful like a mass of rain- 
clouds. . . . who in his shining robe resembles a touchstone of gold.... 
[vu. 31-36] 


And then again the sacred and profane dimensions of love are 
homologized: ‘Through this speech as sung by Jayadeva, may 
Hari too enter [your] heart!’ (vi. 38). Again, it is the beauty of 
the god which is the basis of his appeal for the devotee, the basis 
and crux of his divinity. Yet again his beauty is described: the 
pearls on his chest are like the masses of foam floating on the 
Yamuna’s dark waters; his yellow-robe is like a veil of pollen 
encircling a blue lotus; his eyes are like wagtail-birds at play; 
his ear-rings are like suns; his hair, with flowers in it, is like a 
cloud streaked with moon-beams; his forehead mark is like the 
moon; ‘his body was beautiful on account of his ornaments 
radiant with a mass of light-beams from the multitude of his 
Jewels ...;’ (x1. 24-30). And once again the erotic vision of the 
lover is juxtaposed to the devotional: ‘placing him in your 
heart, bow to Hari...’ (x1. 31). ; : 
Krsna is like a blue-jewel (v. 20), an image which emphasizes 
the particular characteristic of his beauty—his dark radiance. 
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98 
ila i igala sang, ‘you are a Ji 
‘ dark,’ Liléguka Bilvamanga g, 'y ea light 
ee darkness.’ He is the resolution of all paradox; incon. 
detent qualities ‘can reside without conflict in Krsna as a deity’, 
Although but a boy, you hold a mountain aloft 


‘i r tip. 
cptenace oa are a light in the deep darkness. ; 
Although immovable, you are drawn by the eyes of Radha, 
‘Although an adulterer, you destroy the inevitability of 

rebirth. How are you all this ?24 
For Radha, the literal ‘deep darkness’ is the night of the tryst, 
for the devotee it is the figurative ‘deep darkness of the present, 
degenerate age, the Kali Yuga. It is the heroic Krsna who is the 


light in that night. 


2 The hero 
In the early morning to quiet the evils and great pain 

of existence I call to mind 
Narayana, who is the colour of black mascara, whose 


chariot is Garuda, : 
who caused the release of the great elephant overcome by 


the crocodile, 
whose weapon is the discus, whose lotus eyes sparkle.” 


Jayadeva combines the heroic sentiment with the erotic senti- 
ment in his depiction of Krsna: there is a benedictory verse in 
which Krsna’s arm is described lifting up Mount Govardhana 
as an umbrella over Gokula and being kissed by the cowherd- 
women—they kiss it as if in gratitude for the heroic act, as if 
they are proud of the arm, but actually their kisses are an ex- 
pression of their passionate love, ‘their supreme joy’ (tv. 23). 


* Krsvakargémyta u. 73 (Wilson trans.) : 
balo’pi Sailoddharanagra-pAnir 
nilo’pi nirandhra-tamah-pradipah A 
dhiro’pi radha-nayanavabaddho 
jaro’pi samsara-harah kutas tvam. 

** Ibid., additional verse cited by Wilson, p. 228: 
pratah smarami bhava-papa-mahirti-antyai 
narayanam garuda-vahanam afijanabham; 
grahabhibhita-vara-varana-mukti-hetum , 
cakrayudham tarala-varija-patra-netram, 
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The Govardhana myth’ is used also in an erotic context in a 
poem attributed to Jayadeva: 


‘O artless-woman!’ 

‘Lord, what you are saying?’ 

‘My arm is bent from the weight of this mountain.’ 
‘How, dear, can I give help?’ 

‘O beautiful-one, exert the creeper which is your arm!’ 
[the glances] which fell upon Radha’s breasts which 
were exposed by the unsteady border-of-her-garment as 
it fell from her shoulder when she raised her arm, 

may the glances of the Enemy-of-Kamsa prevail !24 


Jayadeva uses Krsna’s dark complexion as the unifying feature 
in a cluster of metaphors—he is presented as a lover in rela- 
tion to Radha and the other cowherd-women, a heroic warrior 
in relation to Kamsa*® and the other demons, and the highest 
god in relation to the three worlds: 


[He is] the bee on the lotus which is Radha’s artless face, the appro- 
priate blue jewel for the adornment of the region which crowns the 
three worlds, the death of those [demons] whose descent is a burden 
to the world, spontaneously the beginning of a night of pleasure for 
the minds of the beauties of Vraja, a smoke-bannered-comet for the 
destruction of Kamsa—may he, the son-of-Devaki, protect you! 


[v. 20] 
Similarly his flute delights the women who love him and the 
gods who are aided by him, and it is invoked to remove the mis- 
fortunes of the rasika (vm. 11). 

The heroic and erotic are counterbalanced in a description 
of Krsna battling Kuvalayapida, the war-elephant of Kamsa 
(x. 16; see also x1. 35)—the lobes on the forehead of the ele- 


28 Indra, jealous of Krsna, and angry with the cowherds for adoring him, caused 
storms over Gokula; Krsna lifted up the mountain to shelter his devotees. See 
Bhagavata-Purdna x. 25 and Visnu Purana v. 10. 


24 Saduktikarnamrta 1. 60.5 (Sarma edn): 
mugdhe tanvi natha kim attha sikhari-prag-bhara-bhugno bhujah 


sahayyam priya kim bhajami subhage dor-vallim ayasaya 
ity ullisita-bahu-mila-vicalac-calaiicala-vyaktayo 
radhayah kucayor jayanti calitah kamsa-dviso drstayah. 
25 Kamsa, the cousin of Devaki (Krsna’s mother), was a tyrannical ruler of 
Mathurd; in response to a prophecy that he would be killed by a son of Devaki, 


he tried to kill all her children. Kamsa made many efforts to slay Krsna but was 
ultimately slain by him. 
8 
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: a of Radha’s breasts and he begins to sho 
phant seer eI signs (the sattovka-bhavas) of ie 
the com nd closing his eyes; Kamsa mistakes these for the 
ae fear and fatigue and cries out ‘He is conquered!) 
That the symptoms of love and of losing a battle are the same 
emphasizes the link between sexuality and aggression, love and 
war, the procreative and the destructive act. The link is psycho- 
logical The aggressive instincts, a reud wrote, are never alone 
but always alloyed with the erotic ones. Ke And it is seemingly 
universal—‘Every lover,’ Ovid declared, ‘is a soldier.’?” In the 
European traditions of the Middle Ages and Renaissance the 
knight was idealized as a lover and a soldier (and asa Christian) 
—each role was fulfilled in service, service to the lady and the 
lord (and as a Christian, in service to the Lady and the Lord). As 
sexual language was used to describe religious experience, and 
religious language to describe sexual experience, likewise, the 
language of war was used in the erotic context: 
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Do not believe that the battle of love is like other fights in which the 
clamour and fury of an appalling war prevail on either side; for love 
fights only by means of caresses and threatens only with tender words. 
Its arrows and blows are gifts and blessings. Its encounter is a most 
effective promise. Sighs make up its artillery. Its taking possession is 
an embrace. Its slaughter consists in giving one’s life for the beloved.?8 


In the Indian traditions the link is implicit in the mythology 
of the love-god and in the frequent use of the expression ‘the 
battle of love’ (rati-rana, rati-kalaha, rati-vimarda, etc.), Vatsya- 
yana compared sexual intercourse with a battle (kalaha), explain- 
ing that it consists of quarrels (vivdda), prescribing striking 
(prahanana) to arouse and maintain passion,?9 and warning of 
dangers of these violent acts with anecdotes of lovers actually 
killed in the battle of love.® All erotic activity—embracing, kiss- 
ing, hair-pulling, biting, scratching, and so forth—is desevibeil 


in violent terms in the textbooks for the s i in ka 
‘violent | exual | * 
Radha chides Krsna for his faithlessness: Cara nae 


26 Freud, New Introducto 
; ry Lectures on P. 
*7 Ovid, The Amores 1, ix. 1. = 
28 Tey de Amor of Francisco di 
Western World, p. 259, cise, 
°° Kamasitra u. vii, 1, 
*° Ibid., 1, vii. 27-29, 


‘sychoanalysis, p. 111. 


cited by de Rougemont, Love in the 
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Your body, which has lines of wounds from hard curved-nails [in- 
Bi caedl] in the battle of love, resembles a record of [her] victory in 


love-pleasure. . . . [vm. 4] 


Krsna begs Radha to scratch, bite and bind him (x. 3, 11) and 
the go-between urges her to go to Krsna in martial language: 


your body too is ready for the battle of love-pleasure; O fierce- 
: assionate-woman, go to him noisily with the battle-drum-uproar of 


your jangling girdle. ... [x1. 7] 


It is in the battle of love that the woman can display the heroic 
sentiment, riding on top of her lover for victory over him, biting, 
scratching, squeezing him, pulling his hair and holding him 
captive in her arms (xu. 11, 12). 

In a poem attributed to Jayadeva in the Saduktikarnamrta the 
heroic and the erotic, the aggressive and the sexual, are coalesced 
in a series of puns—the poem is presumably an encomium of 
his patron (most likely King Laksmanasena of Bengal) : 


letting-loose [women’s] sical 

Mama epee tien the Colas pyoM 
pulling of [women’s] hair 

tormenting of the Kuntalas 

curve of [women’s] girdles 

over the + hiding-place of the Kaficis 


bodies [of women] passionately [in love] a 
Angas violently [in battle] ats 


engage in the { } you have power 


1, you make contact 
with the 


Jayadeva uses the heroic epithets of Krsna to indicate the 
link between the warrior and the lover: ‘Make the noble Slayer- 
of-Kesin make-love to me passionately’ (n. 11 ff.) ; the lotus face 
of the Killer-of-Madhu inspires love (1. 40) ; the Enemy-of-Mura 
delights in love-play (1. 38) ; the Enemy-of-Kamsa infatuates the 
cowherd-women with his flute (vim. 11). 

Krsna fulfils his heroic role in his various incarnations or 
‘descents’ (avatdras) (1. 5-16): 


For whenever the law of righteousness withers away and lawlessness 
31 Saduktikargamyta mm. 15.5: 


tvam colollola-lilam kalayasi kuruse karsanam kuntalanim 
tvam kajfici-nyaficanaya prabhavasi rabhasad anga-sangam karosi. 
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i . he protecti 

then do I generate Myself [on earth]. For the p ion of th 
abd for the destruction of evil-doers, for the setting up of the law - 
righteousness I come into being age after age.*? 


The mythology of the incarnations of Visnu, the earthly 
manifestations of the Lord, the avatara scheme, which by the 
twelfth century had become a conventional subject for kavyq3s 
and a theological doctrine which served to incorporate other 
cults and movementsinto Vaisnavism,**is utilized by Jayadeva to 
sanctify the erotic—for Krsna, the cowherd lover, is considered 
in the opening paean not as one of the incarnations of Visny 
(as he was generally considered), but as the very source of all 
the incarnations; he is not an avatara, but the avatarin. Krsna is 
the ‘Lord of the world’, the ‘creator and supporter of the ten 
forms’; as in the Bhdgavata Purana ‘Krsna is the Bhagavat him- 
self’.85 The sacralization of the erotic is achieved through an 
irony: the god, who in various ages generates himself ‘for the 
destruction of evil-doers, for the setting up of the law of right- 
eousness’, generates himself as a lover for the sake of Radha; she 
keeps him in the world (m. 1); the Preserver, the Pervader, the 
god of infinite power, is subdued by love. 

The doctrine of the incarnations served a devotional func- 
tion by establishing various forms in which the Lord could be 
worshipped, and Jayadeva hails each form; but by presenting 
Krsna primarily as the beloved lover he stresses love as the pri- 
mary devotional activity. 


* Bhagavad-Gita wv. 7-8 (Zaehner trans.): 
yada yada hi dharmasya glanir bhavati (Bharata), 
abhyutthanam adharmasya tada’tmanam srjamy aham. 
paritranaya sadhiinam vinasaya ca duskrtam 

- dharma-samsthapanarthaya sambhavami yuge yuge. 

There is an avatara hymn in Magha’s Sisupalavadha (xiv. 78-86); Ksemendra 
ap his DaSioatara-caritra on the scheme (some of the Songs are remarkably 
8 . anon es §, eg. vit. 173, cited by Sarkar, op, cit., p. 21); see also 

* Ingalls, Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poerty, 
more than a convenient method for brahmin theologians to strengthen their 


religion by attaching to it local cults of to id non- 
item 
animals, culture heroes an 
ultimate goals... where th 


» P- 95: ‘The scheme of avatdras was 


realization is but the discovery aj 
* Bhagavata Purdpa t. iii, 28: ¢ 


ses krgnas.., bhagavan svayam,? 
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The consideration of Krsna as the avatdrin continued the doc- 
trine of the Bhagavata Purana and foreshadowed the conception 
of the incarnations held by the followers of Caitanya. They con- 
ceived of the one Reality as having three phases: Brahman, Para- 
matman, Bhagavat. Brahman is the absolute, impersonal and with- 
out quality and as such cannot love nor be loved; the Bhagavat 
is the Lord, personal and with qualities, the Lord who loves and 
is loved; the Paramatman is a partial manifestation of Bhagavat 
which acts as an intermediary between the individual being and 
the Bhagavat; the Paramatman is the source of the avataras. They 
held, furthermore, that the Bhagavat was the highest aspect of 
the three, incorporating the other two. 


As Krsna, in the opinion of this school, is the Bhagavat himself, the 
Avataras proceeding from the Paramatman stand relatively on a 
lower level, and never possess the perfection of the highest deity.** 


Each of the avatdras comes into the world to perform a particular 
function, to rid the world of a particular evil: the Fish saves the 
Vedas from the great flood (1. 5), the Tortoise supports the world 
(1. 6), the Boar rescues the earth from the sea (1. 7), the Man- 
lion kills the demon Hiranyakaésipu (1. 8), the Dwarf rescues the 
three worlds from the demon Bali (1. 9), Parasu-rama restores 
the priestly-caste to power (1. 10), Rama kills Ravana (1. 11), 
Bala-rama diverts the Yamuna with his plough (1. 12), Buddha 
censures the sacrifice of cattle (1. 13), Kalki will purge India of 
barbarian invaders (1. 14): 


Lifting up the Vedas, supporting the world, raising-up the globe, 
tearing the demon [Hiranyakasgipu] to pieces, outwitting Bali, destroy- 
ing the warrior-caste, conquering Ravana, bearing a plough, extend- 
ing compassion, deranging barbarians, creator of ten forms, homage 
to you, Krsna. [1. 16] 


The commentator Vanamilibhatta (the Safjivani) glosses the 
hymn as an interfusion of the heroic and crotic aspects of Krsna, 
an interlacing of references to his ‘power-and-glory, good- 
fortune-and-success, etc.’ (pratdpa-saubhigyadi) and to the ‘love- 
making which is the play of the Lord’ (bhagavat-lila-vilasa). In 


36, K. De, ‘The Doctrine of Avatara (Incarnation) in Bengal Vaisnavism’, 


p. 150 in his Bengal’s Contribution to Sanskrit Literature and Studies in Bengal Vaisnavism, 
reprint (Calcutta, 1960), pp. 143-53. 
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the erotic exegesis the Veda signifies the Kamasiitra, the fish ang 
tortoise forms indicate coital postures, the tusk of the boar ang 
the nails of the man-lion refer to the biting and scratching in 
which the lover indulges; the heroic exploits of the anthropo- 
morphous avatdras suggest erotic exploits. 

The difference between the heroic and erotic exploits, modes 
aspects, for the Gosvamins of Vrndavana was a matter of mo. 
tive: the heroic activity was purposeful, tasks performed for the 
world; the erotic activity was purposeless, the unmotivated 
‘play of the Lord’. And the relationship between Krsna and 
Radha was the earthly expression of the eternal sport of the 
Supreme Deity with his Sakti, his own energy and power, 
related to him as the flame is to the fire. 


3 The lord 


In the early morning I bow with heart, word, and head 

to the pair of lotus feet of the supreme soul, 

Narayana, who saves from the ocean of hell, 

who is the chief object of Brahmans engaged in 
meditation.37 


: In the Bhagavad-Gita Krsna was identified with Brahman, the 
highest godhead, and with the highest Self (paramatman), com- 
pletely immanent, completely transcendent, the infinite wholly 
contained in the finite, the eternal wholly contained in the tem- 
poral. He revealed himself as both Brahman and as a personal 
god, loving and accessible to those who return his love: 


In the region of the heart of all contingent beings dwells the Lord. 

i hee Him alone seek refuge with all your being, all your love; 
and by his grace you will attain an eternal state, the highest peace. 
.-. And now again give ear to this my highest Word, of all the most 
eee I love you well.’ Therefore will I tell you your salvation. 
a Mi a mind, love Me and worship Me, sacrifice, prostrate your- 

© Me: so will you come to Me, I promise you truly, for you are 


*7 Krsnakarndmyta, additional v i 
na erse cited and i i 
pratar namami manasi vacasa ca nian me Speen 
padaravinda-yugalam Paramasya pumsah; 
narayanasya narakarnavatiranasya ° 
pardyana-pravana-vipra-parayanasya 
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dear to Me. Give up all things of law, turn to Me, your only refuge, 
[for] I will deliver you from all evils; have no care.38 


Jayadeva is cognisant of Krsna the lover as this Lord: he declares 


himself to be a servant of Krsna (vit. 29) who goes for ‘refuge 
at the feet of Hari’ (vu. 10); the Gitagovinda is ‘a meditation 
consecrated to Visnu’ (x1. 28), in sacred ‘remembrance’ of Him 
(xu. 24), a veneration of Him for the destruction of evil (1x. 11) ; 
“bow to Hari’ the poet sings (v. 15; x1. 31) that He who played 
in the historical Vrndavana, who plays in the eternal Vrndi- 
vana, will appear and play in the region of the heart (v. 6; 
x1. 31); Krsna and songs about him dispel the evil of the present 
age of degeneration, the Kali Yuga (u. 8; vu. 20); the ‘Lord of 
the World’ (jagad-isa) is invoked to allay distress (m. 21) and 
misfortune (vm. 11), to protect (v. 20; x11. 26, 27) and to give 
tranquillity (m1. 16), prosperity (rv. 23) and joy (vn. 42; x1. 36). 


Mythologically Krsna or the lord Bhagavan is described in the 
Puranas [e.g. the Bhagavata Purana] as occupying His throne in the 
transcendent Heaven (Vaikuntha) in His resplendent robes, surrounded 
by his associates. ... Since it [Vaikuntha] is non-spatial and non- 
temporal, it is as true to say that God exists in Vaikunfha as to say that 
He Himself is Vaikuntha.®° 


Krsna is called Vaikuntha in the Gitagovinda (v1. title) and des- 
cribed in his yellow robe surrounded by a ‘retinue of sages, men, 
spirits and gods’ (u. 7); he is also called Purusottama, the High- 
est Being, the Supreme Person, and this Supreme Being plays in 
love with Radha on the banks of the Yamuna: ‘May the actions 
of Purusottama’s hands [upon the breasts of Radha] give much 
joy and success!’ (xu. 32). 


%8 Bhagavad-Gita xvu1. 61-66 (Zachner trans.) : 
i{varah sarva-bhitanam hrd-deée (’rjuna) tisthati 


tam eva garanam gaccha sarva-bhavena (Bharata) ; 
tat-prasadat param santim sthanam prapsyasi Sasvatam. 


sarva-guhyatamam bhiyah srju me paramam vacah; 
isto’si me drdham iti tato vaksyami te hitam. 
man-mana bhava mad-bhakto mad-yaji mam namas-kuru; 
mam evaisyasi satyam te pratijane priyo’si me. 
sarva-dharmin parityajya mam ekam saranam vraja; 
aham tva sarva-papebhyo moksayisyami ma fucah. 

2 S, N. Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, vol. rv, p. 15. 
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deva calls Krsna an ‘ornament of the sun, you br sek 
oa. O Manasa hamsa of the sages!’ (1.1 8). The h amsa bird 
is a wild gander that migrates to Lake Manasa, a pilgrimage 
place for sages, but it is also the Supreme Spirit (Kumbha gives 
the gloss ‘param-brahman’) in the minds of the sages; he is the 
goal of meditation. In the Svetasvatara Upanisad the hamsa Petre. 
sidered a symbol of the embodied soul that abides in the centre 
of the world! and in the Maitri Upanisad: 


A golden bird abides in the heart and in the sun; it is a diver bird, a 
hamsa, the best of fiery energies—let us worship him in this fire. 


In the Matsya Purana the specific identification of the hamsa and 
Visnu is made; Narayana, at the time of the flood, declares, ‘I 
who am truly the Lord. . . am called the hamsa while I roam in 
the world of blood in the course of time.’ 


The macrocosmic gander, the divine self in the body of the universe, 
manifests itself through a song. The melody of inhaling and exhaling, 
which the Indian yogi hears when he controls through exercises the 
rhythm of his breath, is regarded as a manifestation of the ‘inner 
gander’. The inhalation is said to make the sound ‘ham’, the ex- 
halation ‘sa’. Thus, by constantly humming its own name, ‘hamsa, 
hamsa’, the inner presence reveals itself to the yogi-initiate. .. . The 
song of the inner gander has a final secret to disclose. ‘Hamsa, hamsa’ 
it sings, but at the same time ‘so’ham, so’ham’... ‘This am I’, I, 
the human individual, of limited consciousness, steeped in delusion, 
spellbound by Maya, actually and fundamentally am This, or He, 
namely, the Atman, the Self, the Highest Being, of unlimited con- 
sciousness and existence.3 : 


The symbol is used to link the sacred and the profane dimen- 
sions: Krsna delighting upon Radha’s breasts is like the hamsa 
delighting amidst the lotuses on Lake Manasa and Krsna is in 
Radha’s heart as the gander is in the heart or mind of the con- 
templative, the sage, the devotee (x1, 36) 


4 Svetdsvatara Upanisad mm. 18 and v1, 15. 
“| Maitri Upanisad vi. 36: 
Cae Sota Sakuno hrdyaditye pratisthitah 
madgur ‘as tejo~ ’smii ja 
© Matya Puri 16157: han raya ama 
i: hamsa-samjnito’sr}-jagad viharati kala-paryaye, 
Heinrich Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and 


Torchbook edn (New York, 1962), pp. 49-50. Civilization, Harper 
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There is a purely devotional song attributed to Jayadeva 
in the Granth Sahib (or Adi-Granth), the sacred book of the 


Sikhs :44 


Gujari Raga: 

The highest Primal Spirit is incomparable—He enjoys the conditions 
of Being [Awareness and Bliss]; He is the highest wonder, beyond 
matter, incomprehensible and omnipresent! 


Speak only the beautiful name of Rama which consists of the immortal 
truth! By remembrance of Him fear of birth, old-age and death does 
not consume you! 


You wish the defeat of Yama [death] and the others! O Glory! So be 
it! Do good deeds! He is past, present and future equally, imperishable, 
the ultimate, pure! 


Speak only the beautiful name. ... 


Abandon looking at another’s house [his wife and property] with 
covetousness and so forth; [abandon] all behavior which is not pre- 
scribed, bad action and bad mental disposition! Seek the refuge of the 
Discus-bearer [Visnu]! 


Speak only the beautiful name... . 


With heart, deed and word be devoted to Hari alone! What’s the use 
of yoga, sacrifice, alms-giving, asceticism? 


Speak only the beautiful name. .. . 


O Man! repeat [the prayer], ‘Govinda, Govinda’—the phrase which 
is all perfection [or: His foot is all perfection]; Jayadeva has gone to 
the one who is clearly omnipresent in the past and present! 


Speak only the beautiful name. . . .*° 


44 The book, compiled in the sixteenth century by Guru Arjun in the Punjab, 
contains two songs attributed to Jayadeva and they are considered by the Sikhs to 
be by the Jayadeva who wrote the Gitagovinda. He is the oldest poet represented in 
the book and presumably earned his place there by his popular reputation as an 
ardent devotee. 7 : 

45 The text of the song along with a Sanskrit chayd is given by Chattarji, op. cit., 
p. 192. He comments on the language of the poem: ‘The poem is in Sanskrit cor- 
rupted by scribes who read it in a vernacular Eastern Indian pronunciation, with 
a number of Apabhramsa and vernacular forms: to start with it may have been 
wholly in Apabhraméa, and then badly Sanskritized, with a vernacular Bengali or 
Eastern Indian pronunciation showing through the spelling which was further 
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Although the authenticity of the verse is highly questionabj 
its ascription to Jayadeva recognizes its affinity to the songs 
the Gitagovinda both formally (indicated raga, rhyme Ps 
moric metres, signature line) and in the sentiments expressed, ‘ 
utterance of the name, remembrance and the secking of refuge 
in Hari, the power of devotion over ‘yoga, sacrifice, alms-giviny. 
asceticism’. 8, 

Jayadeva’s conception of Krsna as at once the lover, hero and 
lord, at once Laksmi-pati, the Enemy-of-Madhu and Purusot. 
tama, at once playing in love with cowherd-women, battling with 
demons, and liberating devotees from phenomenal-existence a 
conception which had been expressed in legend and discourse in 
the Bhagavata Purana, became elaborated in the theology of the 
followers of Caitanya. They developed a soteriological system 
based on devotion to the cowherd lover as the perfect manifesta. 
tion of the Lord, the one truth, the one reality, the supreme joy. 


Bhagavan, or Hari, is the name given to the Supreme [by the followers 
of Caitanya]. He is infinite in nature, power and attributes. The 
creative, destructive and sustaining aspects which appear in Hindu 
theology as Brahma, Siva and Vishnu, are manifestations of his nature. 
All the forms in which the Supreme has been conceived of and wor. 
shipped in Hindu thought are included in Bhagavan. He is the source 
of infinite forms. Of all these forms, that of Krishna is the most perfect. 
He is deity in his most entrancing aspect; the Supreme at his best. 
... Nothing can be conceived of the beauty and blissfulness of the 


modified in the Gurmukhi script of the Granth.’ 
Sri Jaidewajiu-ka Pada (Raga Gujari ) 
Paramadi purukha manopimam sati adi bhawa-ratam 
paramadbhutam parakritiparam jadi cinti saraba-gatam, 
Rahai- 
Kewala Rama-nama manoramam badi amrita-tata- 
na danoti jasamaranena Janama-jaradhi-marana-bh 
ichasi JamAdi-parabhawam jasu swasti sukriti- 
bhawa-bhiita-bhawa samabyia: 
lobhadi-drisati Pparagriham 
taji sakala duhakrita duramati bhaju Cakradhara-saranam, 
Hari-bhagata nija niha kewala rida karamana bacasa; ; 
Jogena kim jagena kim danena kim tapasa, ; 
Gobinda Gobindeti japi nara sakala-sidhi-padam; 
Jaidewa aiu tasa saphutam bhawa- ss 
My translation follows Chattarji’s 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion (Oxford, 19 


maiam}; 
aiam. 
kritam; 

yiam paramam prasannamidam, 
Jadi bidhi acaranam; 


bhiita-saraba-gatam. 
chaya 
09), 


and the English version of M. A. 
vol. v1, pp. 15-16, 
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Eternal Reality that transcends Sri Krishna. ... He seeks the loving 
devotion of his worshippers, and graciously gives himself to them. He 
is himself the essence of love, the home of all blissfulness and delight. 
His supreme delight is in love. Only by love and adoration can he be 
attained.*® 


The medieval Vaisnavas of Bengal elaborated a Krsnaite meta- 
physic, a description of reality based upon the idea of Krsna’s 
powers (Saktis). ‘As a beam of light is part of the sun, or a flame 

art of the fire, so his faktis are of the nature of [the Bhaga- 
vat].’47 These infinite powers were held to be of three basic 
types: 

(a) the jiva-Saktithe source of the individual soul (jiva), the 
power by which the individual soul relates to the Lord. The 
Bhagavat is a fire and individual souls are like infinite sparks ;48 
according to Jiva Gosvamin, ‘as Bhagavat is the ground of the 
jiva-Sakti the jiva is a part, but an infinitesimal part of Bhaga- 
vat’.49 The relationship between the jiva and the Bhagavat is 
bhedabheda, they are the same and yet different, a dualistic mon- 
ism which is inscrutable (acintya), a mystery. 

(b) the mdyd-Sakti—the power of illusion, the source of the 
creation of the empirical world. It is external and extrinsic to 
the Bhagavat. He controls it and the jivas are subject to it until 
they free themselves from the influence of maya through devo- 
tion. 

(c) the ctt- or svariipa-fakti—the internal, intrinsic power of 
the Bhagavat, inseparable from him, the power by which his 
essential nature is manifested. And of this power the highest 
phase was called the Alddini-Sakti, the power of joy, the Bhaga- 
vat’s ‘infinite capacity for imparting [and enjoying] ravishing 
sweetness’ :5° 
Hladini is so named because of giving delight to Krsna, who tastes 
delight through that power. Krsna himself is delight and tastes delight. 
Hladini is the cause of the Bhakta’s delight, the essence of Hladini is 
called prema (love).* 

48 Melville T. Kennedy, The Caitanya Movement (Calcutta, 1925), pp. 92-3. 

47 Caitanya-Carilamyta, Madhya. 20: 102, cited and trans. by Dimock, Place of 
the Hidden Moon, p. 127. 

48 Ibid., Adi. 7.111 cited by A. K. Majumdar, Caitanya: His Life and Doctrine 
(Bombay, 1969), p. 278. : 

4° Paramdtmé-Sandarbha cited by Majumdar, loc. cit. 

50 See above, p. 24. . 

81 Caitanya-Caritamyta, Madhya. 8 (cited by Kennedy, op. cit., p. 93). 
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The power of joy was identified : 


Radha is the modification of Krsna’s love. Her name is the ve 
essence of the delight-giving power [the Alddini-fakti]. Hlading Rr 
Krsna taste delight. Through Aladini the bhaktas are nursed.*2 


Radha is the hladini-sakti of Krsna, the means by which he tastes 
and imparts joy, always one with Krsna and yet always sepa- 


rate. 


RADHA 


Thou hast ravished my heart... . How fair is thy 
love... how much better is thy love than wine and 
the smell of thine ointments than all spices! Thy 
lips... drop as the honeycomb. . . .58 


The Lady (ndyika) was classified in the erotic texts according to 
her physical characteristics, the dimensions of her vulva, her 
temperament, her age, disposition, and nationality.®4 And she 
was classified in the rhetorical texts according to her marital 
status, her experience in love, and her relationship with her 
lover.®* Each category was subclassified again and again; the 
categories perpetuated ideals, the classifications promulgated 
literary conventions. The woman, as she was depicted in kavya 
was ‘glorified by joining her to the appropriate type of heroine, 
In that guise she became eternal. Everything about her became 


* Ihid., Adi. 4 (cited by idem, pp. 93-4). 

58 Song of Songs 4: 9-11. 

- ; we 
ig characteristics: lotus-lady (padminé ), picture-lady (citrinz), shell-lady 

: ini), elephant-lady (hastini). Vulva dimensions: deer-lady (mrgi), horse-lady 
pet Panam (hastini). Temperament: phlegmatic (kapha-praya), bilious 
ma pa ee Age: girl (bala), young-woman (tarupi), mature-woman 
haere re a Disposition: divine disposition (deva-sattva), human 
be ert ict a), serpentine disposition (ndga-sattud), nymphish disposition 
passat Specs harva disposition (gandharva-sattvé), the disposition of various 
pin deedoirdies ae crow (kaka), or ass (khara). Following the Kama- 
aan . 4, and other texts as collated in Schmidt, op. cit., 

55 Marital status: anoth y iva 
perience in love: innocent (qeugihd), wan Saul 
Relationship to her lover; having iis 
being separated from him (virahini or 


; or one’s own (svakiya). Ex- 
experienced (fragalbha), average (madhyd). 
im in Subjection to her (suddhinabhartrka), or 
vipogini). See Schmidt, pp. 256-338, 
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lovable . . 2.56 But the glorification also meant abstraction 3 be- 
coming ‘eternal’ also meant becoming impersonal, stereotypi- 
cal. Classical Sanskrit poetry ‘reflects rather the ideals of men 
than the men themselves’.®? And Sanskrit love poetry presents 
love idealized; an ideal hero and an ideal heroine love each 
other ideally, suffering the ideal of separation, enjoying the 
ideal of union. In the erotic and rhetorical texts and in the erotic 
literature itself love was formalized and conventionalized into 
that ideal. The same thing happened in Europe: in the poetry of 
of the Stilnovisti of Florence the Lady was transformed from 
flesh and blood into ethereal abstraction and angelic ideality: 


The Lady as an individual lost her significance for the lover; she 
merely symbolized on the material plane the ideal beauty which was 
the true object of his desire. °° 


All the women of kavya (like all the Ladies of the canzone) seem 
identically beautiful—all have the same hyperbolically described 
charms, the same personalities, all fulfil the same ideals. The 
poet’s response was not so much to nature as to art itself, not so 
much to a woman as to the projection of an aesthetic prototype 
of Woman. 


The over-idealized woman invariably evokes a religious sense of awe 
to which she is sacrificed as the fatal object. Being love’s martyr and 
scapegoat, she is ultimately depersonalized; only the ideal espouses 
her.®° 


In Europe the idealized Lady became the Madonna, Sophia, 
Beauty; Beatrice, the girl, became Beatrice, the symbol. And 
within the Indian traditions Radhi, cast in the idealized mould 
of literary conventions, also came to ‘evoke a religious sense 
of awe’; she became a symbol of Woman, of the devotee, of the 
hladini-Sakti, of the female principle, of the Mother, the Goddess. 

56 Ingalls, ‘Sanskrit Poetry and Poetics’ (an introduction to his Anthology of 


Sanskrit Court Poetry), p. 26. 


87 Ibid., p. 25. 
58 Valency, op. cit., p. 227. In this the lover fulfilled the Platonic ideal in his 


quest for the Beautiful. This is in contrast to the Indian traditions: ‘... the 
Indians never developed a Platonic division of the universe into beautiful and 
non-beautiful. Sanskrit... has no word for spiritual beauty. ... Beauty is con- 
ceived by the Sanskrit poet far more subjectively than in the west’ (Ingalls, 


‘Words for Beauty ...’, pp- 106-7). 
89 Edward Honig, Dark Conceit (London, 1959), p. 34. 
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ap dimensions of love Radha was the ideal, 
Within Vi ee rouing-beloved ;and for the medieval Vaisnavas 
th 7” Healey persisted and expanded in the sacred dimensions of 
a 
The ideal of feminine beauty" had been described in the 


Epics, in the Mahabharata: 
as black curling hair... her face is like the lotus flower 


Draupadi h b d 

. and hard .... her brows and eyes are round- 
ae a. a ee ea are her lips... her face is like the 
full-moon. . . . 


and in the Ramayana: 

i oman was expected to be delicate (sukumdra) 3 she is 
sc anne (all eiale) and has well-formed limbs. . .. Hair had 
to be black (nila or asita), long and curly, while the face was round 
and charming like a lotus or the full-moon. . . . the breasts . . . were 
expected to be round (ortta) and full grown (pina)... and comparable 
to ‘the fruit of the palm’. . . the hip and loins were considered beautiful 
if they were large... . the thighs were to be round and full like the 


trunk of an elephant... . 
This ideal became codified in the erotic texts as the ‘lotus-lady’ 
(padmini)—she is fragrant and lovely, as delicate as a lotus-blos- 
som; her eyes, hands and feet are also lotuses; her nose is like a 
sesame-flower and her lips are like the bimba-fruit; her face is 
like the moon and her breasts are heavy, swelling, like coconuts; 
her arms are lotus-fibres or creepers; she smells like a lotus and 
her complexion is golden; her hips are large and her thighs are 
said to surpass the plantain. Personality traits are linked with 
physical traits—the lotus-lady is modest, loving and sweet 
though prone to pique and jealousy. 8 

The ideal is sustained in Radha—she is the slender loving- 
woman with limbs as delicate as spring blossoms (1.29), lotus-feet 


°° Heinrich Zimmer suggests that the ideal extends back to the pre-Aryan, 
Indus Valley civilization—clay figurines, presumed to represent a Mother Goddess, 
excavated at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, show the same large breasts and hips, 
the small waist, the same ornamentation, that typify Indian sculpture of women at 
least until the Muslim conquest of India. See his ‘Indian Ideals of Beauty’, The 
Art of Indian Asia (New York, 1955), pp. 68-158, 

°! Meyer, op. cit., pp. 430-1. 

62 = P—_ 
ee eee Guruge, The Society of the Ramayapa (Maharagama, Ceylon, 1960), 

63 A i _ . 

collation of the Sanskrit texts given by Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 220-4. 
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(xu. 2; etc.), golden complexion (v. 12); her thighs are like 
elephant trunks (x1. 5) or the plantain (x. 15) and her breasts 
are round, swelling, heavy (rx. 3; etc.) usually like pitchers 
(xu. 5; etc.); her face is like a lotus (mt. 5; etc.) or the round, 
resplendent, nectarous moon (m1. 16; etc.); her lower-lip is the 
sweet red bimba (11. 14; etc.) and her hair is dark, curly, massive 
(m. 14; etc.), her brows are curved like serpents (x. 11) or most 
often like creepers or like the bow of the love-god over lotus-eyes 
or deer-eyes. 

A woman’s loveliness (kanti), Dhanamjaya says, is the ‘lustre 
supplied by love (manmathdvapitacchaya)’.*4 Feminine beauty had 
its origin and fulfilment in love. Her love made her beautiful 
and her beauty made her loved. 

The ideals were made by asserting the aesthetic reality over 

the biological reality: 
Truly the deer-marked-moon is not like her face, nor are her eyes like 
a pair of lotuses, neither is her slender form made of gold—neverthe- 
less even one knowing the truth, his mind thus misled by the poets, 
having considered that the body of the deer-eyed women consists of 
skin, flesh and bone, serves-and-worships it.®° 


Ideals are made of poets’ lies. Art did not reflect or express the 
world, nor was it meant to—it reflected and expressed itself, its 


own formalized ideals; its own values. 


1 Another man’s woman 
In the twelfth century in Provence, Marie the Comtesse of 
Champagne proclaimed that love could not exist in marriage: 


 Dasariipa un. 54. 

65 Bhartrhari 108: 
no satyena mrganka esa vadani-bhito na cendivara- 
dvandvam locanatam gatam na kanakair apy anga-yastih krta; 
kim tv evam kavibhih pratarita-mands tattvam vijinann api 
tvan-mamsasthi-mayam vapur mrga-drsam matva janah sevate. 

And the same poet (vs. 159) can be really vituperous in making the same point: 
The bulbs of flesh which are her breasts are compared to golden pitchers; 
her face, that receptacle of spit, is compared to the hare-marked-moon; 
putrid with dripping urine are the thighs which [are said to] rival elephant 
trunks. Oh, this disgraceful form is given importance by splendid poets! 
stanau mamsa-granthi kanaka-kalasav ity upamitau 
mukham slesm4garam tad api ca SaSankena tulitam; 
sravan-mitra-klinnam karivara-kara-spardhi jaghanam 
aho nindyam ripam kavi-jana-visesair guru krtam. 
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We declare and we hold as firmly established that love cannot exert 
etween two people who are married to each other, For 
lovers give each other everything freely under no compulsion of neces. 
sity, but married people are in duty bound to give in to each other’, 
desires and deny themselves to each other in nothing. °6 


its powers b 


Marriage was accepted as a social ideal, socially useful, while 
love was celebrated as a personal ideal (the aesthetic ideal), per- 
sonally and emotionally elevating. The social and the Personal, 
the ordered and the passionate, the dutiful and the free, the 
outer and the inner, were in continual conflict. 


A good marriage—if such a thing exists—rejects the company and 
conditions of love. ... Marriage has for its portion utility, justice, 
honor and constancy. ... Love is founded upon pleasure only, and 
in truth its pleasure is more exciting, livelier and sharper, a pleasure 
inflamed by difficulty; it requires stinging and burning. It is no longer 
love when it is without arrows and without fire.” 


Passion, ‘the arrows and the fire’, defended itself against ‘utility, 
justice, honour’, the scales and the tablets, by becoming a sepa- 
rate world of value: 


...in its wilful disobedience of social and religious law, adulterous 
love states or implies as its rationale and justification that it has its 
own society and its-own religion and its own laws, all of which it holds 
superior to any other.... Adultery... is a way of making the love 
affair of a man and a woman into an independent world of value, a 
competitor of that other, established world. ®8 


In India, as in feudal Europe, marriage was founded on the 
ideal of duty (dharma), upon social utility and ‘any idealization 
of sexual love in a society where marriage is purely utilitarian, 
must begin by being an idealization of adultery’.6° Marriage 
had nothing to do with love. 


We may hold the view which prevails throughout the Epic to be the 
usual Indian one: the daughter shall live in complete chastity and 


*® Quoted by Andreas Capellanus, Tractatus de Amore, . vi t 
ue [New York, 1949]). Andreas adds: ‘Love Cannot. exist et ae Coe 
J . oe between lovers is commended by every man who is experienced in love, 
wile tween husband and wife, it is condemned throughout the world’ (loc. cit.) 
Michel de Montaigne, Essais mt. 5, cited by Valency, op. cit., p. 81. a 


°8 Jonathan Saville, The Medieval i 
a pine le Erotic Alba (New York, 1972), p. 40. 
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implicit obedience towards her father, mother, and other kinsfolk 
and await from them her husband.” 


And then she shall live in complete obedience to that husband 
and provide him with a happy after-life by giving him progeny. 
Marriage meant the fulfilment of dharma in the performance of 
household sacrifices. 


It should be observed that from remote antiquity Indian opinion 
never made a confusion between love and marriage; the god of love 
is conceived as different from the deities who preside over marriage 
and fertility. . . . a girl [very often pre-pubertal] left her father’s home 
to enter the home, not of her husband, but of her father-in-law, and 
the husband is often merely one of the factors of the bigger joint-family. 
. .. Wedded life was, of course, highly prized for its comfort and 
security, but ordinary marriages in the regular form were generally 
prompted and arranged by motives of convenience. . . .74 


Of the various types of marriage described in the ordinances 
for social life,’* love plays an initial part only in the Gandharva 
marriage, ‘marriage by mutual consent’. But this form was not 
considered a ‘religious’ marriage, not appropriate for the priest- 
ly caste and not beyond annulment. 


[The Gandharva marriage] which might be solemnized merely by 
plighting troth . . . often clandestine... . which might often amount 
to no more than a liaison.... forms the basis of many romantic 
stories, and has given rise to one of the stock figures of later poetic 
convention—the abhisdrikd, the girl who secretly leaves her father’s 
home by night to meet her lover at the appointed trysting place.” 


It was not only the father’s house that was left in secret; the 


70 Meyer, op. cit., p. 54. 

71S, K. De, ‘Ancient Indian Erotics’ in Ancient Indian Erotics and Erotic Literature 
(Calcutta, 1959), pp. 100-1. 

7 The Brahma marriage—a dowered girl given by her father to a man of the 
same caste in a religious marriage ceremony; the Daiva—the girl given to a sacri- 
ficial priest by her father in exchange for services rendered; the Arsa—a cow and 
a bull are given by the father in place of the dowry; Prajapatya—the father gives 
the girl without a dowry; the Gandharva marriage; the Asura—the husband pur- 
chases the bride; Raksasa—the husband takes the girl by force; Paisaca—the man 
rapes the girl while she is drunk or asleep. Only the first four were acceptable for 
the priestly class. 

73 Basham, op. cit., p. 168. 
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adulterous nocturnal tryst was as conventional in kavya (vee 
y. 18) as in European literature: 


My husband is no easy fool, —— 
the moon is bright, the way is mire 

and people love a scandal ; ; ’ 

yet it is hard to break a lover’s promise. . . .”4 


isarika moves in secrecy and darkness (x1. 11, 12): she 
eee cloak and silences her ornaments 3 ‘Abandon the 
noisy, capricious anklet . . . go, 2 friend, to the dense, dark 
grove; wear a dark-blue cloak...’ (v. 11). The convention of 
the woman going to the man reflects perhaps the cosmological 
notion of the female as the active principle and the social pre- 
cept that the man was free from the moral stain of adultery if 
the woman came to him;7° even the yogin was permitted to 
break his vow of chastity if the woman made the advances: 


... it is said in Sruti, ‘talpagatém na pariharet’ (she who comes to your 
bed is not to be refused), for the rule of chastity which is binding to 


him [the yogin] yields to such an advance on the part of a woman.76 


The rhetorical texts classified the heroine in terms of her rela- 
tionship with the hero as one’s-own-woman (svakiya), another- 
man’s-woman (parakiyd) and every-man’s-woman (sddhdrana- 
stri), that is, the prostitute (who was not to be depicted except in 
farces).”’ The parakiya nayika was subclassified further into 
another-man’s-wife (parodha) and the maiden (kanyaka) who is 
another-man’s daughter. 

The question as to whether Radha was Svakiya or parakiyd and 
if parakiyd, whether she was parodha or kanyaké, became an im- 
portant doctrinal issue to the medieval Vaisnava theologians, 
an issue which ultimately separated the orthodox from the 


"4 Subhdsitaratnakosa 830 (Ingalls trans.): 
patir durvafico’yam vidhur amalino vartma visamam 
jana chidranvest Pranayi-vacanam dubpariharam. 
8 Narada Smyti x11. 60 cited by Meyer, op, cit, p. 335, 
76 Sir. John Woodroffe, Introduction to Tantra Sastra, 5th edn (Madras, 1969) 
P. 34. The quote is somewhat unusual. Richard Gombrich (personal communica- 
i has commented upon it: ‘I expect “talpagatam” refers to his wife. Moreover, 
Is Joong think this yogin is no more than a vana-prastha [a forest-hermit].’ 
Dasaripa n1, 24; Sthityadarpana 96; Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 256-8 
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Sahajiya Vaisnavas’® and marked a distinction between the 
Krsna-bhakti poets writing in Hindi and those writing in Ben- 
gali.7° If Krsna was an adulterer, those holding the svakiya posi- 
tion maintained, he transgressed dharma and that he would not, 
could not, do. But those holding the parakiyd position maintained 
that he was higher than dharma, that bhakti transcends all rules 
and precepts, that bhakti must be passionate and that the para- 
kiya relationship creates a greater passion than the svakiyd one: 


If there is no parakiyd there can be no birth of bhava [emotion, eg. 

Krsna-rati]. It is in fear of separation that grief [arti] and passionate 

longing [anuraga] grow. . . .8° 

Ina svakiya relationship there is no fear of separation; that is why there 

is no birth of bhava in it. Anurdéga manifests itself in extra-marital 

[aupapatya] love; that was the cause of the supreme enjoyment of rasa 
in Vrndavana.*®! 

Adulterous, secret, love was idealized on the same grounds as in 
the European traditions. In marriage the goal was necessarily 
domestic accord; devotion was a duty; sex was for procreation; 
love was possession. In the illicit love-affair the goal was pas- 
sion; devotion was freely and even dangerously given; sex was 
for pleasure; love was longing. Because marriage ‘is sanctioned 
by the Vedas’, according to the Ratnasara, ‘one takes the soakiyad 


relationship for granted’.8? 


She who never encounters rapture outside marriage... A girl who in 
unaware of the happiness of love with at least five men is as unholy as 
an evil spirit... . A woman of one husband knows nothing of love.83 


78 A formal debate to decide whether Radha was svakiya or parakiyd was held in 
1717 at the Court of Nabak Jafara Khana and those holding the parakiyd position 
won (Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, pp. 201-15). 

70 “Jayadeva’s influence on Bengali Vaisnavism was great and it also extended 
to the Hindi poets of the Vallabha sect, but there is an important difference be- 
tween Bengali Vaisnavism and the Krishna poets of Hindi insofar as Radha is 
concerned. Radha is always described by the poets of the Hindi group as the wife 
of Krishna, but the Bengal Vaisnava poets usually describe her as someone else’s 
wife.’ S, M. Pandey and Norman Zide, ‘Sirdas and his Krishna-bhakti’ in Singer 
(ed.), Krishna: Myths, Rites and Attitudes, p. 183. 

°° Durlabhasdra, cited by Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, p. 211. 

*1 Ibid., cited by Dimock, loc. cit. 

*2 Cited by Dimock, op. cit., p. 213. 

*3 Vidyapati, cited by Bhattacharya, Love Songs of Candidas, pp. 162-3. 
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There are two ‘worlds of value’—the external, social, universal 
values established in the dharma-Sastra, 10. Vedic ordinance and 
the internal and deeply personal values established spontane- 

lationship between lovers could be 


ously in love. The illicit re 1 3 
pene twat prototypical of the relationship between the devotee 


and the Bhagavat—the devotee might find that his relation- 
ship with the Lord conflicted with social rules, with family and 
ich case he was to consider his loving relationship 


friends, in whi 
with Krsna, his bhakti, as the higher value. The feeling of peril, 


passion, fear, the intensity of love must remain in bhakti; the 
devotee must adore Krsna not out of duty, but because he is 
overwhelmed and enraptured. The cowherd-women provided 
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the model: 

They are oppressed by the idea that they have been owned by males 
other than Krsna, that they have been given in marriage to the Gopas. 
...In their eagerness to serve Krsna they transgress the social laws 
and customs of married life. Although they externally show much 
regard for the rules and customs of married life and behave as faithful 
wives of the Gopas, yet in their heart of hearts they pant for Krsna. 


Caitanya is said to have relished a particular story about two 
young lovers who joyfully trysted each day and who were deep- 
ly in love; one day the girl’s father discovered their love-making 
and forced them to marry—‘Their bed of flowers turned to 
thorns and their love faded away.’®® 

The literary motif of adulterous love, the abhisdrika’s surrep- 
titious journey through the darkness, became a religious motif. 
Similarly in the European tradition Saint John of the Cross 
identified his soul with the lady of the medieval erotic alba who 


secks the tryst with her ‘Lord’ at night: 
Upon a gloomy night, 
With all my cares to loving ardours flushed, 
(O venture of delight!) 
With nobody in sight 
I went abroad when all my house was hushed. 
In safety, in disguise, 
In darkness up the secret stair I crept, 


“ S.C. Chakravarti, Philosophical Foundation of Bengal Vaisnavism, p. 371. 
The story is related in many texts, Cited by Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, 
p. 10. Dimock compares the Indian attitude with that of Marie and the Court 


of Champagntes, 
ot, 
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(O happy enterprise!) 

Concealed from other eyes 

When all my house at length in silence slept. 
86 


Radha is clearly a parakiyd nayika—her love-making with 
Krsna is in defiance of Nanda, Krsna’s foster-father, who as a 
representative of authority exemplifies the social order, the ideal 
of dharma. She disobeys Nanda and Jayadeva cheers the secret- 
love-play (1.1). Krsna conveys a message of assignation to Radha 
by means of a pun, again, in defiance of Nanda: 

‘Why do you rest beneath the banyan tree which is the abode of 
black snakes (or of Krsna the enjoyer) ? O Brother! Why don’t you go 
to the joyful house of Nanda which is within sight’s range from here?’ 
Concealing a message for Radha, in the presence of Nanda, from the 
mouth of a traveller, Govinda’s words, filled with excellence for 
evening guests, prevail! [v1. 12] 

Their union is the conventional ‘secret’, hidden, enjoyment of 
love; Radha is the conventional abhisarika: 

I went to his hut in the secret thicket; secretly at night he remained 
hiding; I looked fearfully in all directions; he laughed with an abun- 
dance of passion for the pleasure-of-love. ... [1. 11] 

The Ramayana presents the highest ideal of svakiya love— 
Sita’s excellence is her fulfilment of her duty to her husband, 
Rama. Radha’s excellence is her passion, the gratuitousness of 
her love—she is not bound by duty to love Krsna—she loves him 
against Nanda’s will and against her own: 

[My mind] counts the multitude of his virtues, it does not think of his 
roaming-about even by mistake, and it possesses delight, it pardons 
[him] his transgressions from afar; even while fickle Krsna delights 
among the girls without me, yet again my perverse mind loves him! 
What am I to do? [1 10] 

The misery of love-in-separation experienced by Rama and Sita 
is inflicted upon them by Ravana; that of Krsna and Radha is 
self-inflicted—the parakiyd woman may torment her lover, re- 
pulse him (vm), thereby increasing his desire, in a way which 
would be unpardonable in a dutiful wife. The pain undergone 


86 Saint John of the Cross, ‘Canciones del alma que se goza...’, op. cit., p. 27 
(trans. Roy Campbell). 
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by the parakiyaé woman in love is pain enjoyed, prized as p assion, 
f love; that of a svakiyd woman is pain suffere a 


as a symptom of lov: , 
endured as a necessity, as a symptom of her oppression: 


At first our bodies knew a perfect oneness, 
but then grew two with you as lover 

and I, unhappy I, the loved. 

Now you are husband, I the wife, 

what’s left except of this my love [or: life], 

too hard to break, to reap the bitter fruit, 

your broken faith 28” 

Jayadeva does not explicitly indicate whether or not Radhi 
is actually married to another man (as she is in the poems of 
both Candidasa and Vidyapati) but that she is entrusted with 
seeing Krsna home and that she is beyond the age of puberty 
indicates that she was not the kanyaka type of parakiya nayika, the 
woman dependent on her father. Jayadeva avoids clarity; the 
relationship is ambiguous. Radha lives in Nanda’s house and js 
thus both dependent upon him and under his jurisdiction 
Krsna betrays the authority of his foster-father in his liaison with 
Radha—he makes love to the woman who has been given the 
maternal role of protecting him at night. This situation, the 
structure of the relationship between Radha and Krsna and 
Nanda, is analogous to the Oedipal situation, the structure of 
what bane felt was the crucial and universal infantile experi- 
cae 4 ce aa sank love-games Prevail’ is in Freudian 
ones ae i e€ eee fantasy, the victory of the id 
dhervietene ira cential a ele Siig and consummation of 
Mother, a cult always soul ee Silt of the Goddess, the 

India ? ‘ways particularly influential in north-eastern 

» a cult which absorbed and deified Radha 
veneration of woman in med adha. Just as the 
leval European poetry correlated 


m api kalatram kim aparam 
halam idam, 
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9 Hail Radha full of grace 
A thirteenth-century Archbishop of Amiens prayed to Mary the 


Madonna: 
‘ love, my life, my peace, my light... I lay my wounded 
eee, eae foe ‘ . make it whole again. ... Royal maiden, loyal 
ueen, noble mother, precious vessel, shining crystal full of holiness, 
fence richly adorned, tabernacle illuminated by the great Light, 
comfort my soul, gentle lady... . Storehouse of spiced wine to sweeten 
the life of the sober heart, key to the balm which can bring the dead 
back to life, great is your savour and your sweetness... your love 
delights. ... I should have all I need, if I had you.®* 


The cult of the Madonna assimilated the adoration of the Lady 
in the thirteenth century in Europe; the language of profane 
love which had been used to hymn the Beloved became the con- 
ventional mode of praising the Blessed Virgin. Likewise in India 
the Goddess was worshipped with the language which had been 
conventionalized in kdvya.8° And as the Madonna practically 
superseded the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in the 
popular religious tradition of southern Europe, so Radha, aligned 
and identified with the Goddess, began to ascend as an object 
of adoration even above Krsna. In the Devi-Bhagavata Purana 


Narayana makes obeisance to Radha: 


Salutation to thee the supreme goddess, who resides at Rdsamandala, 
who lords over the Rasa and is dearer to Krsna than his own life. 
Salutation to the mother of all the three worlds, whose lotus-like feet 
are worshipped by gods headed by Brahma and Visnu. Be propitiated, 


Oh, Ocean of mercy. ®° 
The identification of Radha and the Great Goddess could take 


*8 Thibaut d’Amiens, ‘Priére’ in the Penguin Book of French Verse, vol. 1, p. 135. 

8® Many Sakti-cult devotional works consist largely of extolling the beauty of 
various parts of Devi’s body, e.g. Saundaryalahari 42-91. 

°° Devi-Bhdgavata Purdpa 1x. 50. 46-47 (cited by B. Majumdar, Krsna in History 
and Legend [Calcutta, 1969], p. 187). Majumdar comments on the development of 
the Radha-cult (p. 232) that the Radhavallabha sect of the sixteenth century gives 
Radha a higher place than Krsna and a nineteenth century member of the sect 
Vamii Ali, ‘to avenge the wrong that had been done to their deity by the author 
of the Bhagavata in not mentioning her name in his work... . composed a poem 
entitled Sri-Radhika-mahdrasa, in which the name Krsna does not find any place 
at all. In it we find Radha playing on the flute and calling her female friends to 


the forest...” 
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place easily because of Radha’s ideality, and because the devi: 
tees of the Goddess conceived of Devi as the ultimate female 
principle behind all goddesses. As Krsna became identified - 
the Bhagavat, Radha became identified as Bhagavati: 


Just as Sri Krsna, who is Brahman in reality, is above Prakyti [nature] 
and free from attachment, so Radhika, who is also Brahman in reality 
is above Prakrti, and free from attachment. Just as for the sake of work 
to be done, He at times assumes forms with attributes, so Mahaprakrtj 
Radhika also, for the same purpose assumes the form of gross Prakriti, 
... Like Bhagavan Hari, Bhagavati Radhika is also eternal and truth 
in substance. O Muni! the Mahasakti who presides over the life of 
Bhagavan Sri Krsna appears as Radha... . Brahman is both Radha 
and Krsna. She who is Radhika is also Krsna and he who is Krsna 
is also Radhika. z 


Radha and Krsna supplanted Laksmi and Visnu as the primary 
forms of the Goddess and the God. 

Laksmi (or Sri, Kamala, Padma), the goddess of fortune and 
beauty, is the traditional consort of Visnu and their love-making 
is a conventional subject in kdvya literature: 


May Laksmi’s body bless you 

as after intercourse she rests 

with one hand leaning on the serpent, a garment in the other, 
her heavy hair fall’n loose upon her shoulder: 

but then once more forced back to the couch, her 

graceful arms protesting not the god’s embrace, 

whose lustiness had doubled at the sight 

of beauty so revealed.®? 


may those rites of copulation by which Madhava 
amuses Laksmi be for your protection. % 


Jayadeva declares the Gitagovinda to be ‘compri 
rised of tales 
about the love-play of Sri and Vasudeva’ @ 2) and various 


*! Narada-paficarétra (2nd ritra), cited in the Tantratativa pp. 393-4. 


°2 Subhasitaratnakosa 125 (Ingalls trans.) : 
uttisthantya ratante bharam 
dhrtva canyena vaso vigalita-kabari. 
on tat-kala-kanti-dvi-gu 

am alambya nit : 
. esd 7 pee hte alasa-lasad-bahu laksmyah punatu. 
+ + + laksmim narmayanto nidhuvana: 


-vidhayah pantu vo madhavasya, 
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commentators (Mananka, Vanamilibhatta, et al.) take Sri to 
refer to the ultimate form of Radha—Visnu becomes incarnated 
as the cowherd Govinda and Sri-Laksmi as the cowherdess 
Radha. That Visnu in his various incarnations unites with 
Laksmi in correlative incarnations is an idea expressed in the 
Visnu Purana: 

For when the master of the world, the god of gods, Janardana, makes 
a descent then Sri is his female-companion: and when Hari was 
Aditya’s-son she was again brought forth from a lotus; when he was 
Rama of the Bhrgu-family she was Dharani; when he was [Rama of 
the] Raghu-family she was Sita; he was born as Krsna [and then she 
was] Rukmini; and in the other descents of Visnu she does not leave 
him—when he has a god’s body she is divine, when he is mortal she is 
mortal, .. .°# 


Sri was born when the gods, desiring the nectar of immortal- 
ity, churned the ocean—Visnu incarnated as a tortoise (1. 6) 
and Mount Mandara, placed on his back, was used as a churn- 
ing stick; as they churned the ocean of milk the moon appeared, 
then Sri, then other treasures and finally the nectar. 


You are beautiful like a young rain-cloud, you supported [Mount] 
Mandara, O cakora [bird] to the moon which is the face of Sri! 
Victory! Victory! O God! Hari! [1. 23] 


In a minimum of syllables there is a range of connotative and 
denotative contrasts and harmonies; the images are interlinked: 
Sri and the moon are born from the nectarous ocean; her face is 
like the moon; the moon is the store-house of nectar; the cakora 
bird drinks nectar in the form of moon-rays; Hari is beautiful 
and she is Beauty; she is bright, he is dark; he is in the sky as a 
cloud and in the sea as a tortoise. 

Jayadeva maintains the identity of Krsna as the lover of Sri- 
Laksmi: he is the Lord of Laksmi (vut. title); Kamala dwells in 


4 Visnu Purana 1. 9. 142-145: 
evam yada jagat-svami deva-devo janardanah 
avatZram karoty es4 tada Sris tat-sahayini. 
punaé ca padmad utpanni Adityo’bhiid yada harih; 
yada tu bhargavo ramas tadabhud dharani tviyam. 
raghavatve’bhavat sita rukmini krsna-janmani; 
anyesu cAvataresu visnor esanapayini. 
devatve deva-deheyam manusyatve ca mAnusi. 
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his heart (vu. 27); he ‘lay upon the roundness of Kamali’, 
breasts’ (1. 17); his chest ‘is marked with saffron, fixed [there] 
from embraces on the surface of Padma’s breasts’ (1. 28), Averse 
(possibly a late interpolation) tells of the cosmic love-making of 
Hari and Sri-Laksmi: 


By the mingling of reflected-images joined in the multitude of jewels 
lining the hoods of the Serpent Lord who was made [Hari’s] couch, 
[Hari] wishes to see with hundreds of eyes the lotus-footed daughter 
of the ocean [Sri] who is the production of the sustaining Lord, per. 
forming emanations of his body as if in her honour; may Hari protect 
you very much. [xu. 26] 


The relationship between Visnu and Sri had been described 
as ‘the same and yet different’ (bhedabheda), the goddess was the 
‘power’ (Sakti) of the god. In the Laksmi Tantra Sri declares: 


I am his absolute Sakti, (his) I-hood consisting of bliss and conscious- 
ness. I am identified with and (at the same time) different from Him, 
like the moonlight of the moon. This unique existence of ours, though 
single, appears to be dual.®5 


Visnu and Sri had been identified as the male and female prin- 
ciples in the Visnu Purana; they formed the Vaisnava equivalent 
of the Siva-Sakti duality established in the Saiva Puranas and 
Tantras: 


The eternal world-mother Sri is the constant companion of Visnu; as 
he pervades all so does she . . . Visnu is meaning, she is speech ones 
Visnu is the creator, she is the creation; Sri is the earth, Hari is the 
earth’s support. .. . Sri is wish, the Lord is desire. . . . Laksmi is the 
altar [or: pyre], Hari is the sacrificial-stake; Sri is the sacrificial-fuel, 
the Lord is the kuia-grass. .. . Lord Sauri [Visnu] is Sankara [Siva], 
Laksmi is Gauri. . . KeSava is the sun, the lotus-abiding goddess is its 
light. . . . the supporter of Sri is the moon, $ri, even thus his concomi- 
big hort brightness, Bass Govinda is... the ocean, Sri is its shore. 
ae ject Bs ere Hari, this all, Lord of all, is the lamp; the 
ihe ial an ba Ae creeper, Sri Visnu is known as the tree. Sri is 
ra a He hee os sehiine the discus and the mace is the 
is the bride... , Lalgmni oa coeds apie pa Lea 
passion. ... Among men, beasts enon love-pleasure and 

: and gods Lord Hari is all that is 


05 i 
Laksmi Tantra xv. 9-10 (trans, S, Gupta). 
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called male and Sri is all that is known by the name female. There is 


nothing other than they.°6 


Jayadeva declares himself to be a singer at Padmavati’s feet 
1. 2) whose songs make Padmavati happy (x1. 21) suggesting 
devotion to the Goddess.°” Such devotion is the basis of a song 
attributed to Jayadeva, the ‘Garigdstavaprabandha’, a work in 
praise of Ganga, the Goddess and the River Ganges: 


(1) O Best Manifestation of the Killer-of-Madhu: O You of lovely 
ripples, you bear much water, [water that] longs for moonbeams! 
You appeared from the world-egg when it was broken on Hari’s 
toe-nail! You manifest [or cling to] the vessel of holy water! 


Homage to You, O Goddess Ganga! 
Homage to You, O Goddess Ganga! 
May you remove all sin, O Alakananda! 


(2) You are purifying to men, you flow to the four oceans, O You 
who have the essence of the merit of the Seven Sages! You are 
spanned by mountains of gold! You are adored by all the seers! 
O garland of white flowers upon Hara’s head! 


Homage to You, O Goddess Ganga! .. . 


(3) O messenger for shining, immortal, beautiful women in their 
meetings with the sons of Sagara! You are inaccessible to evil- 
doers, you who prevent going to Hell! O producer of Nirvana! You 
take away distress from devotees! 


Homage to You, O Goddess Ganga! .. . 


%6 Visnu Purana 1. 8. 16-36: 
nityaivaisa jagan-mat4 visnoh Srir anapayini; yatha 


sarva-gato visnus tathaiveyam .... artho visnur iyam 
vani... srasta visnur iyam srstih; srir bhimir bhidharo 
harih.... iccha Srir bhagavan kamo .... citir laksmir harir 


yapa; idhma érir bhagavan kuSah . . . . Sankaro bhagavafi-chaurir 
gauri laksmir ... . keSavah siiryas tat-prabha kamalalaya .... 
§agankah éri-dharah kantih Sris tathaivanapayini .... 
jaladhir .. . . govindas tad-vela Srir. . . . jyotsna laksmih 
pradipo’sau sarvah sarvesvaro harih; latabhata jagan-mata 
éri-visnur druma-samjiitah. vibhavari $rir div asau 
devas cakra-gada-dharah; vara-prado varo visnur vadhih 
padma-vanilaya .... rati raga ca. ... laksmir govinda eva ca 
.... deva-tiryan-manusyadau punnama bhagavan-harih; 
strindmni éri§ ca vijfieya; nanayor vidyate param. 
®7 In the popular Vaisnava legends Padmivati is said to be the wife of Jayadeva 
(see Chapter v1, ‘The Saint’, page 213, below). 
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4) You make the best pilgrimage place, O saver of ancestors! y, 
(4) erode the stones of the Himalayas! You flood the city and fi) - 
sea! You are joined in the Vindhya foot-hills! e 


Homage to You, O Goddess Ganga!... 


(5) Your sandbanks are washed by your lovely water! When I Praise 
you, look at you, think of you, bathe in you, sink in you, by 
making the pure speech which is your name you take away 
my sin! 

Homage to You, O Goddess Ganga!... 


(6) O Exalted One! Here you are drunk by all the groups of sages 
and here you are sung by all the hosts of gods and here you are 
celebrated by all the Vedas! O daughter of Jahnu-muni! O essence 
of empirical-existence! . 


Homage to You, O Goddess Ganga!... 


(7) Here in your water deep with its clustered rays may a mouthful 
vanquish a hundred of my sins! You are akin to the other world! 
You are a beautiful river! O River, you are the means to attain 
the dwelling of the gods! 


Homage to You, O Goddess Ganga! ... 


(8) [Since he has] here spoken respectfully after worshipping the 
divine river with the permission of Rama, Laksmana and Kautsika, 


you convey the poet, resolute Jayadeva, across the waters of 
existence! 


Homage to You, O Goddess Ganga! .. .98 


** Attributed to Jayadeva and 
Sagar Press edn of the Gitdgovinda: 
(1) madhu-mathana-marti-vara indu-kara- 
sutarange; 
hari-carana-nakha-bhidhu 
krta-sange. 
namo devi gange namo devi gange 
% oe mae agham alakanande, (dhruvam) 
his og RASA catur-udadhi-gamini saptarsi-kula-sukrta-sire; 
sae ghite sakala-muni-vandite hara-mukuta-sita-kusuma- 
(3) Sagara-suta-saigame lasad-am 
niraya-gati-badhike nirvana. 
(4) lirtha-vara-karini pirva-jod 
nagaram plavayasi Pirayas; 


printed with a commentary in the Nirnaya- 
kamukam vahasi bahu vari 


ra-jagad-anda-nirgata brahma-jala-patra- 


‘ara-sundari-ditike dus-! 
-sadhike bhakta-jana- = 
idharini hima-Saila-p 
i sagaram samgata vy; 


krti-dur-ape; 
hrta-samtape. 
asana-bhede; 
indhya-giri-pade, 


“sy 
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The opening phrase, the identification of Ganga as a manifes- 
«4 of Krsna is unusual, but the identification of the Goddess 
ene anifestation of the God is traditional in the Tantras and in 
as » aficaratra literature. The Goddess and the God are Sakti and 
Canik they are inseparably interpenetrating, interconnected, 
ach inherent in each other—they are ‘the same and yet differ- 
ait This phrase (bhedabheda) expressed a metaphysical con- 
cept, a religious structure, asacred relationship; but, at the same 
time, it suggests a psychological concept, a secular structure, 
a profane relationship—lovers are ‘the same and yet different’. 
The sacred and profane, the metaphysical and the carnal, are 
brought together in the relationship between Radha and Krsna, 
at least as understood by the medieval Vaisnavas: 


Radha-Krishna are one and the same eternally. But for divine sport 
they separated themselves into two bodies. 9? 


Jayadeva’s Radha says, ‘I am the Enemy-of-Madhw’ (vr. 5) and 
the cowherd women in the Visnu Purdna also imagine that they 
are Krsna: 


Crowds of gopis whose bodies were practising the deeds of Krsna went 
into the Vrnda-forest, when Krsna had gone to another place. (Their 
hearts fixed upon Krsna, they said this to each other:) ‘I am this 
Krsna, I walk (in his) amorous (manner) ; look at my gait!’ Another 
says: ‘Listen to the songs of mine, Krsna’s!’"—‘Wicked Kaliya! Stand 
still here; I am Krsna!’ (says) another one, and slapping on her arm 
she began (to act? recite?) the whole of Krsna’s /ila. Another girl 


(5) Subha-salila-nirdhauta-pulinavati kurvatas tava nama-nirmalalapam; 
vandita viksita cintitavagahita majjita mama harasi papam. 

(6) iha nikhila-muni-ganair iha nikhila-sura-ganair iha nikhila-vedair 
udare; 

Ppiyase giyase stiiyase jahnu-muni-kanyake samsara-sare. 

(7) gandiisam iha me’gha-Satam adhijayatu tava kara-nikara-gambhira- 
toye; 
para-loka-bandhur asi sundara-sindhur asi tafini sura-sadana- 
sadhanopaye. 

(8) iti rama-laksmana-kausikanujiiaya sura-sarit-kpta-namas karam; 
bhanantam iba sadaram dhira-jayadeva-kavim uttdrayasi bhava- 
jaladhi-param. 

°° Caitanya-Caritamyta, Adi. 1.5 (Ray trans., p. 2). The notion is repeated 
throughout the text together with the assertion that the two became one again in 
the body of Lord Caitanya. 
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says: ‘You cowherds! Be now without any fear; the dange 


rains is over: I am holding up Govardhana!’1% T from the 


Imitation of the lover is described in the rhetorical texts 
sportiveness (ila) which is one of the natural graces of a 
woman in love.! As Radha imagines herself to be Krs 
implications are sexual—Kumbha explains that the jing]; 

her ornaments reminds her of making-love with Krsn “3 a8 of 
“inverse posture’; he takes her ‘I am the Enemy-of-Madh, the 
indicate that she is imagining herself to be on top, playin UW to 
part of the man, in coition. But the sexual is the x pies i 
one level of the larger erotic structure—the identification ae : 
lover and the beloved through love is the expression of th ‘ 
meaning of love; Isolde cries out to Tristan: aa 


aS the 
Young 
Na the 


We are one life and flesh.... YouandI...1la 
mine... one Tristan and Isolde.1° am Yours... you are 


And the language of profane love is adaptable 
to th : 
German nun cries out to Christ: . ane 


I You, You I, we two are one 
And so one is made from us two.193 


And in the Indian traditions the two-in-one-ness of lovers could 
feud the Fas ce two-in-one-ness: the goal of the teach 
ot the Upanisads had been the realization of the i ity of 
=, . © d 
oe se pte with Brahman; the Krsna-cult meee Bs 
: s for that realization—passionate devoti i 7 
The devotee could identify ‘with Radha in orc. eae 


order i 
Krsna as the lover, ‘the same and yet diffe to experience 


rent’, 


10 Visnu Purdna v. xiii. 24-28 (Hardy trans.) : 
gopyas ca vrndasah krsna-cestasv ayatta- 
anya-desa-gate krsne cerur vrndavanan 
krsne nibaddha-hrdaya idam tcuh par: 
Kgsnovham esa lalitam vrajamy alokya 
_ bravi ti krsnasya mama gitir nigamyata, 
ri kaliya tisthatra krsno’ham iti pines me 
a krsnasya lild-sarvasvam adade 

iti bho gopa nihSankam sthiyatam thas 


alam vrsti-bhayeng 
*91 Dasariipa 11. 60, ayenatra dhrto govardha: 


192 See above pZ, 
48 Cited by Perella, 


mirtayah; 
taram, 


‘asparam; 
tam gatih, 


no maya, 


Op. cit., p. 97, 
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The followers of Caitanya, as we have seen, conceived of 
Radha as the hladini-Sakti of Krsna; they are eternally one, but 
they separated in order to taste the sweetness of each other in 
love. They conceived of her furthermore as the true form of the 


highest development of love’: 
adini is prema; the essence of prema is bhava; the highest 


ence of Ala 
ine of BAe is called mahabhava. The true form [svariipa] of mahabhava 


is Radhika.” 

As Krsna is the embodiment of the erotic sentiment (Srigara- 
rasa) Radha is the embodiment of the emotion which expresses 
that sentiment. 

The concept of the hladini-Sakti, similar to that of the Shekhinah 
in Kabbalistic Judaism, ‘God’s Divine Presence’, an aspect of 
God, a feminine element in Him, ‘the same and yet different’, 
homologizes the sacred and profane dimensions of love.1°* The 
Sahajiya Vaisnavas stressed the homology; they merged tantric 
doctrines with those of the Caitanya school of Vaisnavism, mov- 
ing away from the ideal of chastity which characterized the or- 
thodox school: sexual union, temporal, fleshy, became the eter- 
nal union, the hieros gamos, when the human lover and human 
beloved recognized themselves as Krsna and Radha: 


In the Vaisnava Sahajiya school the two aspects of Sahaja or the 
absolute reality are explained as the eternal enjoyer and the enjoyed, 
as Krsna and Radha; and it is further held that all men and women 
are physical manifestations of the ontological principles of Krsna and 
Radha, The men and women can, therefore, realise themselves as the 
manifestations of Krsna and Radha through a process of attribution 
(Gropa), the love of any human couple becomes transformed into the 
divine love that is eternally flowing on between Krsna and Radha.°° 


The deification of woman as the exalting, cherishing, pleasing 
goddess invests her with a power which makes her not only the 
object of love, but also the object of terror. As she enchants she 
not only delights but also enslaves. The ambivalent attitude to- 
ward woman is characteristic of the Indian traditions. Devi has 
two aspects—her beautiful and her hideous manifestations: 


104 Caitanya-Caritamrta, Adi. 1. 59 (cited and trans. by Dimock, Place of the Hidden 


Moon, p. 134). 
105 See above pp. 11-12. 
106 S, B, Das Gupta, Obscure Religious Cults, p. XXXvii. 
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freshly killed, hang as A garland aroung ti 
d : 3 eae 
thy waist adorned with human ands ch 
mee mentee Faultless are thy lovely lips; thy teeth are fair a - 
are thy loom. Thy face is bright as the lotus flower and terrible 


i b P ; 
oa nase smiling. Beautiful as the rain-clouds is thy form; al] 


blood-stained are thy Feet.?°” 


130 
Heads of thy sons, daily, 


3 The ambivalent image of woman 

You wander in the forest to devour young-women’, Radha says 
to Krsna, ‘Pitanika indeed reveals your character as the crue] 
infant who is a lady killer’ (va. 8). Pitan, the horrible ogress 
sent by Kamsa to destroy Krsna, disguised herself as a beautify] 
woman and went to Nanda’s village where she took the infant 


Krsna and put him to her breast: 


The horrible one, taking him on her lap, gave the baby her breast, 
which had been smeared with a virulent poison. But the lord, pressing 
her breast hard with his hands, angrily drank out her life’s breath 


with the milk.1°8 
The cowherds cut up her body and burned it: 


The smoke that arose from Piitana’s body was as sweet-smelling as 
aloe-wood, for her sins had been destroyed when she fed Krsna, 
Patani, a slayer of people and infants, a female Raksasa, a drinker of 
blood, reached the heaven of good people because she had given her 
breast to Visnu—even though she did it because she wished to kill 


him.199 
There is a series of paradoxes—the beautiful woman is a hideous 


Raksasa, the nurturing breast is poisonous, the attempt to mur- 
der Krsna causes Pitana’s own death, her evil action leads to 


707 Ramprasad Sen, ‘Kali the Battle-Queen’ in E. J. Thompson and A. M. 
Spencer (ed. and trans.), Bengali Religious Lyrics, Sakta (Calcutta, 1923), p. 46, 
Bhagavata Purana x. vi. 10 (trans, O'Flaherty, Hindu Myths, p. 215): 
tasmin stanam durjara-viryam ulbanam ghorangam 
Adaya Sifor daday atha; 
gadham karabhyam bhagavan Prapidya tat-pranaih 
samam rosa-samanvito’pibat, 
1° Thid. x. vi. 34-35 (trans, idem, p. 217): 
dahyamanasya dehasya dhiimas cq ; 
A * euleea ; 
utthitah krsoanirbhukta-sapadyihata-papmanatt 
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ainment of the ‘heaven of good people’. Radha’s allusion 

her att tory gives the Pitana—Krsna relationship the status of 
othe pop crear relationship. Piitana exemplifies an am- 
seat aradoxical, image of woman which runs throughout 
pee a, ‘There is no nectar or poison’, Bhartrhari 
oe a fair-hipped-woman.’”” That is, all women are 
ibe Patana—their beauty conceals terrors. In the Rg-Veda Ur- 
ok tells Purdravas not to expect lasting friendship from women 
for they have the ‘hearts of hyenas’.™4 ‘ene: 

Love-making is a ‘battle of love’ in that the man is resisting or 
attempting to overcome the terrible aspect of woman, the 
binder, the devourer, while endeavouring to enjoy the beautiful 
aspect of woman, the delighter. Both aspects are present in 
Radha—by making Krsna desire her she binds him and he is 
tormented with longing. 
When the beloved [Krsna] is tender you [Radha] are rough, when 
he bends-down [in obeisance] you are unbending, when he is passion- 
ate, you are hostile, when he has his face raised [in expectation] you 
have your face-turned-away [in aversion] . ..O perverse-woman. ... 
[rx. 10] 
Krsna addresses her as ‘candi’ (x. 11, etc.) which in the context 
of the literary tradition qualifies her as the fierce, cruel, violent, 
passionate woman and in the religious tradition as the Goddess 
(Candi being one of the epithets of Devi). It is in the Goddess 
that the two aspects of woman are reconciled, the Goddess 


‘beautiful and blood-stained’: 


In her ‘hideous aspect’ (ghora-rijpa) the goddess, as Kali, ‘the dark 
one’, raises the skull full of seething blood to her lips; her devotional 
image shows her dressed in blood red, standing in a boat floating on 
a sea of blood—in the midst of the life flood, the sacrificial sap which 
she requires that she may, in her gracious manifestation (sundara- 
mirti) as the world mother (jagad-amba), bestow existence upon new 
living forms in a process of unceasing procreation, that as world nurse 
(jagad-dhatri) she may suckle them at her breasts and give them the 
food that is ‘full of nourishment’ (anna-piirna) .¥2 


M0 Bhartrhari 91: 
ndmytam na visam kimcid ekam muktvd nitambinim. .. . 


Ul Rg-Veda x. 95.15. 
42 Heinrich Zimmer, ‘The Indian World Mother’ in The Mystic Vision, Papers 


Srom the Eranos Yearbooks, vol. 6, ed. Joseph Campbell (Princeton, 1970), p. 74. 


» 
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132 5 F 

; ; e, seemingly universal, often expressed in 
The na Oat a terms of Eve (‘through a woman we 
the Chris *) and Mary (‘... through a woman 


estruction..- ; 
= Peeks sent to us’), is a psychological phenomenon, an 
salv 


tension of the ambivalence which the child instinctively feels 
ex! 
for the mother: - a 

. ‘eve that this first love re ation ©} the child is 
ree agen eter the very reason that it is the first, for these 
arate are always ambivalent to a very high degree; 


ject-cathexes 5 * 
pied eek on child’s intense love there is always a AOny Ager cSIVe 
fendeney present, and the more passionately a child loves an object, 


the more sensitive it will be to disappointments and frustrations. In 
the end, the love is bound to capitulate to the accumulated hostility.™4 
> 


‘beautiful form’ (sundara-miirti) becomes 


set the 
The positive aspect, by binding: 


the negative, by fascinating, luring, 
i i i ht, half-side-long- 

ith a smile and with love, with modesty, thought, ag 
eer from averted faces, with words, jealous-quarrels, and with 


: . . . 
fen with all emotions indeed a woman is binding.¥® 


love-play; 
And in response to her power there may be either a deprecia- 
tory attitude, an attempt to subdue her, or a devotional attitude, 


an attempt to elevate her: 


The depreciatory attitude which many a man takes towards women 
is an unconscious attempt to control a situation in which he feels 
himself at a disadvantage, or he seeks to undercut the dreaded power 
of the woman by inducing her to act towards him as a mother. In this 
way he is released in large measure from his fear, for in his relation to 
his mother nearly every man has experienced the positive aspect of 
woman’s love. Even so, he is not entirely free from apprehension, 
because in making the woman the mother he... once more leaves 
the woman all-powerful in the situation.6 


u3 Saint Augustine cited by Morton Hunt, The Natural History of Love (New 
York, 1967), p. 127. 
44 Freud, New Introductory Lectures... , p. 124, 
4115 Bhartrhari 79: 
smitena bhavena ca lajjaya dhiya 
paran-mukhair ardha-kataksa-viksitaih ; 
vacobhir irsyakalahena lilaya 
samastabhavaih khalu bandhanam striyah, 
ueM. Esther Harding, Woman's Mysteries, Rider edn (New York, 1971) 
pp. 34-5. The author is a Jungian psychoanalyst, , ; 
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The two responses are exemplified by Krsna in relation to 
Patan, in killing her, and to Radha, in venerating her as the 
mother, in making obeisance at her feet; the two responses are 
coalesced in the aggressive sexuality of the battle-of-love—in 
biting, scratching, hair-pulling, the hostile becomes the 
amorous. 

The ambivalent attitude toward woman reflects an ambiva- 
lent attitude toward nature: 


There exists a very general association on the one hand between the 
notion of mind, spirit or soul and the idea of the father or of masculin- 
ity; and on the other hand between the notion of the body or of matter 
(materia—that which belongs to the mother) and the idea of the 
mother or feminine principle. The repression of the emotions and 
feelings relating to the mother has, in virtue of this associating, pro- 
duced a tendency to adopt an attitude of distrust, contempt, disgust 
or hostility towards the human body, the Earth, and the whole 
material Universe, with a corresponding tendency to exalt and over- 
emphasize the spiritual elements, whether in man or in the general 
scheme of things.¥47 


In the Indian traditions, the prevalently negative attitude to- 
wards the material Universe, samsara, prakrti, and the body as 
the part of the individual which is an aspect of that Universe, is 
naturally connected with the prevalently negative attitude to- 
wards woman as the one who binds man to samsara with desire. 
Liberation is of spirit from matter, purusa from prakrti in the 
Samkhya system, the male from the female; and Radha, the 
chain binding Krsna to samsara (mm. 1), is equated with nature: 


This lower-lip is akin to the bandhiika [flower]; your shiny cheek has 
the complexion of the madhiika [flower] . . . Your eye, which emits the 
lustre of a blue-lotus, shines; your nose resembles the sesame flower; 
your teeth are like jasmine. . . . [x. 14] 


Jayadeva esteems woman and nature through Radha and he 
does so within the religious domain by virtue of Krsna—for 
Krsna has power over the negative aspect of woman, Pitana, 
power to transform her evil into good. Woman, nature and love 
are redeemed and affirmed against the grain of traditional, 


U7 J.C. Fliigel, The Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family, cited by Joseph Campbell, 
Hero With a Thousand Faces, Meridian edn (New York, 1956), p. 113. 
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orthodox, Hindu values. The sacred and profane are h 
logized as they are in Whitman’s joyous song: 


tains all, bodies, souls, ; 
ties proofs, purities, delicacies, results, 
mulgations, 
Sm ence | health, pride, the maternal mystery, the 
seminal milk, 
All hopes, benefactions, bestowals, all the passions, loves, 
beauties, delights of the earth, 
All the governments, judges, gods, follow’d persons of the earth, 
These are contain’d in sex as parts of itself and justifications 
of itself.48 


Omo. 


THE MESSENGER 


Messenger, go run, tell the Loveliest one of the pain 
and the sorrow I endure for her sake, and the 
torment... 19 


The messenger or friend or go-between (dati, sakhi) plays a 
literary role, fulfils a dramatic function; the role, the function, 
was conventional, established in the rhetorical and erotic text- 
books, Vatsydyana says that the love-messenger should be a 
friend of both the man and the woman, but particularly trusted 
by the woman, that she (or he) ought to be clever, clearheaded, 
aware, that she should tell the lady of the man’s good qualities, 
his sexual aptitudes, his finesse in the arts and sciences of love, 
that she should tell of his affairs with other women but point out 
that now he wants to possess only her.!° The specch of the go- 


between became a standard subject for kdvya; she tells the man 
of her lady’s misery: 


Fearing the moon, she dares not view her own reflection : 
frightened of the cuckoo’s call, she utters not a word. 


How strange, then, that swearing enmity of Ka 
who furnishes such fires, : 7 ss 


‘ 7 Walt Whitman, ‘A Woman waits for me’ in the Children of Adam. See above 


4° Bernard de Ventadorn ‘Tant ai mo cor...’ j 
A ++? inR. T. Hi i 

Anthology of Provengal Troubadours (New Haven, 1957) “a cs 
» P. 46. 


19 Kamasiitra 1. v. 39 ff. and v. iv. 10, 15, 64, ete. 
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the artless maiden’s love, oh handsome one, 
121 
grows, ever more for you. 


i is a device whereby the suffering of love-in-separa- 
ue na in both the first person and the third 
abe both with the passion of the sufferer and the detachment 


ar 
tio 
person, ‘ os 
vf = Pendefiend in the Gitagovinda conforms to the conven- 

; ch urges Radha to follow Krsna by playing upon 
eadha’s jealousy and upon her memory of the joys of union, 
oA aie Radha that those joys will be experienced again; she 
Cbs Radha’s sympathy with descriptions of the pining Krsna, 
iis out the fruitlessness of separation, and finally takes on an 
tga tone as she reprimands Radha for delaying. In her 
attempt to move Krsna she simply tells him of Radha’s desola- 
The love-messenger was considered by the followers of Cai- 
tanya to exemplify the bhakti of service, She has a gratuitous 
dedication to prompting the union of Radha and Krsna above 
all else, to actualizing within time and space the eternal reality 
which is Radha-Krsna. She mediates and reveals, and because 
it is absolutely without selfish motive, without any desire for joy, 
it brings infinite joy: 


For the love-/ila of Lord Krishna and his beloved Radha is indeed too 
deep to be easily realised... For the loving friendliness of Sakhis 
alone may reach it. And this love-lilé spreads and expands through 
loving, female friends—Sakhis alone. It does not grow without such 
friends. And the female friends enjoy it as they spread it. And none 
else but such loving, female-friends can realise it. And he or she who 
would gauge the depths of it must be in the position of such a loving 
friend. And he or she alone can know the sublime service of Radha 
and her beloved Krishna, which they enjoy in the bower. For there 
is no other way to obtain it... . the love between Radha and Krishna 
though self-revealed, universal and sublime cannot be seen except 
through the aid of female-friends. And the nature of a loving-female- 
friend is indeed inexplicable. For she herself does not desire any loving 


121 Subhdsitaratnakosa 536 (Ingalls trans.) : 
sodvega mrga-lafichane mukham api svam neksate darpane 
trast kokila-kijitad api giram nonmudrayaty atmanah; 
citram duhsaha-daha-dayini dhrta-dvesapi puspayudhe : 
bala sa subhaga tvayi prati-padam premadhikam pusyati. 
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association with the Lord Krishna. And she helps Radha to -.: 

such loving association. And from it she receives a joy that is al tinged 

times sweeter than any joy of her own association with the ot 
re 


Krishna could be.™ 
S. B. Das Gupta has suggested that the female-frienq is th 
key to the devotional attitude of Jayadeva: e 


The attitude of the Vaisnava poets was that of Sakhi-bhava rather th 
Radha-bhava. Sri-Caitanya placed himself in the position of Radha ine 
longed with all the tormenting pangs of heart for union with re 
beloved Krsna; but the Vaisnava poets, headed by Jayadeva, Cais 
dasa and Vidyapati, placed themselves rather in the position of the 
Sakhis, or female companions of Radha and Krsna, who did cane 
long for their union with Krsna,—but ever longed for the opportuni : 
of witnessing from a distance the eternal love-making of Radha oa 
Krsna in the supranatural land of Vrndavana (aprakrta-vyndavana), This 
eternal /ild is the eternal truth, and, therefore, it is this eternal lig 
the playful love-making of Radha and Krsna, which the Vaisnaya 
poets desired to enjoy. If we analyse the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva we 
shall not even find a single statement which shows the poet’s desire to 
have union with Krsna as Radha had,—he only sings praises of the lila 
of Radha and Krsna and hankers after a chance just to have a pee 
into the divine /ild, and this peep into the divine Jild is the ‘phere 
spiritual gain which these poets could think of.123 


res ainya-Caritimrla, Madiya vin (Ray trans., p, 169) 
“a ye . 


us Cull 
oh ey pp. 125-6. In a modern interpreta- 
guru who shows the devotee the way 


tion the Sakhi is considered to re 
to God. See below, p. 180. a 


4 
THE DYNAMICS OF LOVE 


Two natures single grown, 
We must abide them, 
Eternal love alone 

Has power to divide them.! 


SEPARATION 


The recipe for love is this, 
That first we must divide you.” 


Denis de Rougemont’s study of the sacred and profane dimen- 
sions of love in European traditions as exemplified in the legend 
of Tristan and Isolde focuses upon passion, ‘that form of love 
which refuses the immediate... and if necessary invents dis- 
tance in order to exalt itself more completely’.? The separation 
of lovers, both temporarily through various obstructions and 
permanently through death, the suffering which is passion, has 
been, de Rougemont shows, the central motif, the central 
obsession, in the history of the literature of love in the western 


world: 

Tristan and Iseult do not love one another. . . . What they love is love 
and being in love. . .. Tristan loves the awareness that he is loving far 
more than he loves Iseult the Fair. And Iseult does nothing to hold 
Tristan. All she needs is her passionate dream. Their need of one 
another is in order to be aflame, and they do not need one another as 
they are. What they need is not one another’s presence, but one 
another’s absence. Thus the partings of the lovers are dictated by their passion 


1 Goethe’s Faust, Part IJ, trans. Philip Wayne, Penguin edn (Harmondsworth, 


1959), p. 283. 
* Ibid., Part I, Oberon speaking in the ‘Walpurgis Night dream’, Penguin edn 


(Middlesex, 1949), trans. Philip Wayne, p. 181. 
3 de Rougemont, Love Declared, p. 41. 
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itself, and by the love they bestow on their passion rath 


ae wee, pine : er 5 
satisfaction or on its living object.‘ than on jtg 


Passion was cultivated in literature—the enjoyment of 
fering, the delight of the misery, the pleasure of the the sup. 


celebrated: Pain, was 


From all other ills doth mine differ. It pleaseth me: I rejo; : 

ill is what I want and my suffering is my health. So I eae eas 
I am complaining about; for my ill comes to me by my will ¥ aut 
ee that ee my ill; but I am so pleased to want upset 
suffer agreeably, and have so much joy i i t 
delight.5 uch Joy in my pain that I am sick with 


The dynamics are clear: if love is desire, a force which ‘seek: 

couple together some two things’® the actual union must ne 

love; the two can love, can desire to be one, but what can is 
e€ 


The soul .. - looks for Him but does not find Him She cal 
. alls on Him 


“Idem, Love in the Wes 
° Cherétien de Tro 
° See above, p. 1. 


7 Walter von de Vo, . 
. gelweide, cit 
* Cited by Underhill, op. ae ee Perella, op. cit., p. 117, 


tern World, p. 43, 
ves, cited by idem, p. 39, 
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_ and she is told by the watchman that she is in love with the un- 
attainable, and that the object of her longing cannot be apprehended. 
In this way she is. . . wounded and beaten because of the frustration 
of what she desires, now that she thinks that her yearning for the Other 
cannot be fulfilled or satisfied. But the veil of her grief is removed 
when she learns that the true satisfaction of her desire consists in con- 
stantly going on with her quest and never ceasing in her ascent, seeing 
that every fulfilment of her desire continually generates a further 
desire for the Transcendent.® 


There was the same idealization of love-in-separation (viraha) 
throughout the Krsnaite devotional tradition. In the Visnu 
Purana a cowherd-girl whose father prevents her from going 
to tryst at night with Krsna meditates upon him; she be- 
comes absorbed in Krsna and thus ‘all her sins were removed 
through the great pain of not meeting him’.!° And when in the 
Bhagavata Purana the women of Vraja lament over their separa- 
tion from Krsna, he consoles them by explaining to them that 
although he was hidden from their eyes, he remained devoted 
to them and hid from them only to increase their love for 
him. Through external separation they learn that he is forever 
within: ‘You are never separated from me, for I am the Self 
of all.’!? Separation from Krsna causes contemplation of him, 
meditation on him (which in turn leads to liberation as a by- 
product of secondary significance). The passionate cowherd- 
woman became the prototype of the passionate devotee. The 
entire life of the Vaisnava bhakta was to consist of a ‘holy 
yearning’,!° the intense desire caused by separation: 


And during the last twelve years of his life Lord Caitanya felt inces- 
santly the frenzy of separation from his beloved Krishna. . .. He knew 
no rest... He raved like a madman... and he mourned saying, 
‘Alas! Alas! Where is the Lord of my life?. . . My soul is bursting in 
grief for the Holy Lord.’. . . His heart was burning because he could 


® Jean Daniélou (ed.), From Glory to Glory, p. 270. 

10 See above, p. 22. 

11 Bhagavata Purdna x. xxii, 21 and xlvii. 35. 

12 [bid., x. xlvii. 29: ‘bhavatindm viyogo me na hi sarvatmand kvacit....’ 

18 Compare Saint Augustine: ‘The entire life of a good Christian consists of a 
holy yearning. Now what you yearn for you do not yet see... By withholding 
himself, God extends our yearning; through yearning he extends our soul...’ 


(cited by Perella, op. cit., p- 86). 
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not see his Lord. . .. He showed all the symptoms of divine frenzy 
he went mad for the love of Lord Krishna.™ and 


According to the Naradiya-Bhakti-Sitras the attachment t 
Krsna felt by the separated devotee is the highest Stage 
bhakti: 


Attachment to his attributes and greatness, to his beauty, in worshj 
remembrance, service, friendship, parental-love, love, self-dedicati < , 
consisting of him, and in separation [which is] the highest. . . .15 a 
The devotee is the ‘same as and yet different from’ the Lord 
and so even in the joy of union feels the pain of separation ang 
continues in ‘holy yearning’—Govindadasa sang: 


While holding the Dark-one in her hands, Radha still weeps, ‘wher 
is the Lord of my life ?’!® : , 


The highest form of devotion (parama-bhakti) according to 
Yamunacarya comes not in union but after union in the ‘fear 
of new separation’.1? The more intense the fear, the greater the 
love, the attachment, and the greater the love, the greater the 
fear, and so on in a perpetual spiral into the ‘divine frenzy’, the 
devotional ecstasy which characterizes the Krsna-cult. , 

, The love-in-separation motif is prevalent in the folk tradi- 

ons— 

In the profane realm, viraha is a favorite theme 
cially of folk-ballads and folk-songs. The vira 
women, mostly describe the painful longings 
young wife waiting in vain for the return of h 


of Indian poetry, espe- 
h-gits, sung by village 
and pitiful laments of a 
er beloved. . . .38 


And the folk milieu is reflected in Hala’s Sattasai: 


In the forest filled with the hummi 
and stroked by the wind of spine, ae 


4 Caitanya-Caritamrta, Madh 
i 4 hya. m (Ray trans. 
18 Narada’s Bhakti-siitra 82: eo nants a 
guna-mahatmyasakti-ripasakti-pajasakti 
una-mah sakti-r -piijasakti-smarandsakti- 
dasyasakti-sakhyasakti-vatsalyasakti-kin me 
7 Cited and aan saktitan-mayésakti-parama-virahasakt 
‘ nd trans. Vaudeville, ‘Evolution of Lo ist. 
sae rodati radha Sama kari kora, Hari Hari biriha.e Sh etn sade 
elie oe 80 prananatha more...’. 


*® Charlotte Vaudeville, Kabir (Oxford 1974), p. 146 
1, » P. 146, 
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the cowherdess sings tunes about separation, 
perplexing the minds of travelers.1® 


The motif had already become conventionalized by the time of 
the Ramayana.”° Rama laments: 


This spring, O Saumitri, resounding [with the songs of] various birds, 
kindles my sorrow—I who am deprived of Sita. Love inflames me—I 
am overrun by grief; the cuckoo, proclaiming his rapture, challenges 


_, The cruel springtime forest-breeze inflames me, O Saumitri 


e.- 
m 21 


__J am overpowered by sorrow and care. ... 


Grief, it is said, vanishes as time passes, but my sorrow, caused by this 
separation from my beloved, increases. . . .* 


Blow wind to where my beloved is—touch her and then touch me as 
well—then in you our bodies will be in contact and in the moon our 
glances will be united. . . .?5 


The fire of love has as its fuel the separation from her, as its vast 


19 Hala, Sattasai 128 (Hardy trans.) : 
mahumAasamaruahaa- 
mahuarajhamkaranibbhare ranne; 
gai virahakhharavad- 
dhapahiamanamohanam govi. 

20 Two stories of ‘ill-fated’ love, love-in-separation, occur as early as the Rg- 
Veda: Yami longs for union with her brother, Yama, but he repulses her and she 
grieves (x. 10); the mortal Purdravas is separated from his beloved, the goddess 
Urvasi—he pleads with her to return to him and threatens to kill himself if she 
does not; she replies, ‘Die not, Puriravas, fall not, let not the hideous wolves devour 
thee. Female friendships do not exist, their hearts are the hearts of jackals’ (x. 95.15, 
Wilson trans.). 

21 Ramayana tv. 1.12, 13, 16: 

ayam vasantah saumitre nanavihaga-naditah ; 

sitaya viprahinasya Soka-samdipano mama. 

mam hi éoka-samakrantam samtapayati manmathah; 
hrstah pravadamana§ ca samahvayati kokilah. 


mam... cinta-Sokabalat-krtam; 
samtapayati saumitre kriras caitra-vananilah. 
8 Tbid., rv. 5.4: 
goka§ ca kila kalena gacchata hy apagacchati; 
mama capasyatah kantam ahanyahani vardhate. 
33 Ramayana vi. 5.6: 
vahi vata yatah kanta tam sprstva mam api spréa; 
tvayi me gatrasamsparsas candre drsti-samagamah. 
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flame thoughts about her; this fire of love burns my body night 

day.*4 and 
As the motif was developed in erotic kdyya the rhetoric; 

classified love-in-separation into various conditions, categorinn: 
the various types of women separated from their lovers = 
enumerated the various stages and symptoms of the Passion on 
separation of the lover and the beloved. And the dittieval 
Vaisnava theologians adapted the classifications as phases 3 
the devotee’s relationship with Krsna. ” 


1 The conditions of separation 


The rhetoricians indicated four conditions of love-in-separation 
viz., piirva-raga, mana, pravasa, karuna. F 
(a) Piirva-raga (or pirvdnuraga or ayoga) is the first awakenin 
of love, affection arising before the lovers are actually anil 
mutual infatuation through having seen each other. having 
exchanged meaningful glances: , : 


When lovers, deprived of the sight of each other’s comely form, which 
produces love, suffer pain, piirvdnuraga becomes manifest.25 


It sa ek at first sight’. It is like the condition of love, idealized 
in the European medieval period and Renaiss i 
in Dante’s longing for Beatrice: ge eee 


The moment I saw her I say i i 
¢ ; y in all truth that the vital spirit which 
dwells in the inmost depths of the heart began to tremble os violently 


that I felt the vibrati i A 
of them.26 ¢ vibration alarmingly in all my pulses, even the weakest 


oon ee z a etapa distinction between the first blos- 
ove in the Indian tradition and i 
ages Moneta and in Dante: for Dante 
he pr e sacred through distance 
; through sub- 
ms es a Platonic ascent from ‘the beauties on earth’ 
uty absolute’. Beatrice must transcend flesh and blood 


* Thid., v1. 5.8: 
tad-viyogendhana-vata tac-cinta 
ratrim-divam Sariram me dahya' 

*° Rasikapriya of Keshav Das cit 

(New Delhi, 1962), p. 87. 


26 5 
Dante, La Vita Nuova (Reynolds trans.), p. 29 


-vipularcisa; 
te madanagnina, 


db 
ed by M.S. Randhawa, Kangra Paintings on Love 
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ad Dante beyond it as well—she could hardly sweat, 
let her hair become dishevelled, riding wildly 
astride her lover in frenetic copulation as Radha, the nayika of 
kavya, must do to fulfil the ultimate expectations of piirva-raga. 
In erotic kaya the ultimate aim of love, of piirva-raga, is genital 
intercourse; there is no distinction between amor purus and 
amor mixtus. Chastity had been idealized in India, not in con- 
nection with love but as a technique of liberation; to store 


en was to store power. 


and le 
horripilate, 


sem 
Chastity was characteristic of Indian asceticism from the very start. 
The Upanisads say that one may realize the Self by practicing tapas in 
the forest, free from passion. . . . Sexual excitement represented a 
threat against which the ascetic must constantly be on guard. When 
Brahma desired his daughter, he lost all the tapas which he had 
amassed in order to create, and a nymph fell from heaven when she 
destroyed her tapas by falling in love with a mortal man.?7 


It was among the followers of Caitanya that chaste love became 
idealized (and this distinguishes them from the Sahajiyas) ; the 
sexual excitement which had been a threat, the desire which 
had been deemed an evil fetter, became a good provided that 
it was concentrated on Krsna. Caitanya was completely passion- 
ate and yet strictly celibate: 


And on another occasion it so happened that the Lord was going to a 
place called Yamesvara Tota. And he heard at the moment a Deva- 
dassi singing in a sweet tune called Gurjari. She sang a few lines from 
Joydeva’s Gita-Govinda. And so sweetly did she sing that the whole 
world seemed enchanted by her song. And the Lord heard the song 
from a distance. And he was overpowered with emotion as he heard it. 
But he knew not who sang the song, nor whether the singer was a man 
or a woman. The Lord ran towards her to meet her. And as he ran, 
thorns of the Sheja plant pricked into his feet. And yet the Lord felt it 
not. The servant Govinda saw all these. And he ran after the Lord in 
haste. The Lord was still running till the maiden was only a short 
distance from him. And the servant Govinda overtook the Lord, held 
him in his arms saying, ‘It is a woman that is singing, Oh Lord’. The 
Lord heard the word ‘woman’ and he at once recovered his senses. So 
he came back by the route which he took in going. And the Lord now 
said to the servant Govinda. ‘Thou hast saved my life today. Oh 


27 Q’Flaherty, Asceticism and Eroticism..., p. 40. 
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Govinda! for if Ihad touched the woman, I would most assuredly haye 
died. . ..’* 
The anecdote i 
Gitagovinda insp 
without dangers; 
dimensions of love was fine. ; : 
(b) Mana, the second condition of love-in-separation, is ‘a 
curious mixture of joy and sorrow, fear and hope, pride and 
anger, love and repulsion’.2® It is the ‘pique’ described by 
Stendhal: 
Pique is an impulse of vanity... . it either comes from feminine pride 
(‘If I let my lover ill-treat me, he will despise me and will no longer 
love me’) or is jealousy in all its fury.*° 
Similarly the Sanskrit rhetoricians subclassified mana into the 
pique of affection (pranaya-mdana) and the pique of jealousy 
(irsy@-mdna), mana either spontaneously, without reason, or be- 
cause the beloved has caused it through infidelity. Radha’s 
mana is aroused by Krsna’s dalliance with the other cowherd- 
women—she goes away from him ‘on account of jealousy be- 
cause she was no longer his favourite-beloved’ (nm. 1). When 
Krsna tries to pacify her, first through her friend, then in 
person, Radha rebukes him, displays her mana. The friend begs, 
‘O piqued-woman! don’t direct your pique against Madhava, 
oh!’ (1x. 2-8). It is important for Radha to display mana—it is 
one of the natural graces of the ideal heroine, one of the charac- 
teristics of the padmini, and according to Vatsyayana a man 
despises a woman who is too easily attained, longs for one who 
is difficult to attain.! Mana is part of the formalized ritual, the 
elaborate social game, of love—Vatsyayana explains that the 
manini must cry, inflict pain on herself (and/or her lover), shake 
her head so that her hair becomes dishevelled, throw herself on 
the ground; the man then goes to her, pacifies her, falls at her 
feet; once he has placated her, he withdraws and she then goes 


s cautionary—for the followers of Caitanya the 
jred devotion but such inspiration was not 
the line between the sacred and profane 


°° Caitanya-Caritamyta, Antya. xm (Ray trans., p. 238). 
2° De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, p. 164n, 
5 Stendhal, On Love (H.B.V. trans.), Universal Library edn (New York, 1967), 


p. 129. 
°1 Kamasitra v. i. 16. 
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to him and gives herself to him.*? This conventional pattern is 

exactly the plot-structure of the Gitagovinda. 
Radha’s jealousy enhances her charm. But Krsna, as the 
ntional nayaka, must never display jealousy—jealousy 
the mood from the 


conve . 
expressed by a man immediately changes 


erotic (srigara-rasa) to the comic (Adsya-rasa) : 

Doubtless the reason for this convention is that in a polygamous 
society the code of love cannot demand a strict fidelity from the lover. 
His infidelity may cause his mistress or wife to be jealous but does not 
necessarily lower the nobility (udarata) of his sentiment. His act of 
infidelity may have been required by social duty or by common civil- 
ity. On the other hand, if the mistress were to be unfaithful to her 
lover, she would cease to be a noble mistress. The lover in turn would 
be demeaned if he expressed emotional concern over the loss of what 
had thus already lost its value. Accordingly, a heroine when wronged 
has recourse in Sanskrit literature only to tears, silence, or bitter 
words, never to retaliation in kind.¥ 


Unlike the other conditions of separation, mdna is caused by 
the lovers themselves; it is internal rather than external and as 
such had special significance in the theological rhetoric which 
the Gosvamins of Vrndavana based upon the literary rhetoric 
of love. Mana was the separation from Krsna caused by the 
devotee himself. It was not however negative; it was rather 
‘the highest manifestation of sneha [affection] which can contain 
in itself even the lack of generous response to Krsna’.* Mana 
symptomized the devotee’s ardorous acceptance of Krsna in 
intensely personal terms, the devotee’s transfer of al/ the aspects 
and manifestations of human love onto the human god, the god 
whose humanness made him all the more exalted. In both the 


rofane and the sacred dimensions mdna ‘is aroused by the full- 
P - y 


ness of love, and... heightens its glory’. 

(c) Pravasa, ‘dwelling abroad’, is the separation of lovers 
against their will. Conventionally the man must travel on busi- 
ness, or the lovers are separated by some curse: travellers and 


their wives or lovers lament (1. 28; 37). 
In the mythology of Krsna pravasa is exemplified by the tor- 


82 [bid., m. x. 40-49. 

33 Ingalls, Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry, p. 15. 

34 A. K, Majumdar, Caitanya..., p. 318. 

38 Rasikapriyd of Keshav Das cited by Randhawa, op. cit., p. 89. 
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ment which the cowherd-women feel when Krsna leaves Gokul 

and goes to Mathura. But again the greatest misery results in 
longing for him, concentration upon him, absorption jn him 
which in turn results in the greatest delight. The profane eroti ‘ 
condition as it becomes sacralized by virtue of Krsna resem. 
bles the Catholic ‘dark night of the soul’, the purgative separa. 


tion from God: 
Whither hast thou hidden thyself, and hast left me, 
O Beloved, to my sighing? 
Thou didst flee like the hart, having wounded me: 
I went out after thee, calling, and thou wert gone.36 


(d) Karuna is the ‘pitiful’ separation of lovers when one has 
died and the other mourns. The dead lover must, however, be 
returned to life, for if there is no hope of union the mood 
changes from the erotic (Srigara-rasa) to the pathetic or tragic 
(karuna-rasa). ‘Death’, it is explained in the Sahityadarpana, ‘must 
never be depicted [in an erotic kdvya] because it destroys the 


sentiment.’#7 


... there must be a danger and interference with the course of true 
love, but the final result must see concord achieved. Hence it is impos- 
sible to expect that any drama shall be a true tragedy; in the long run 
the hero and heroine must be rewarded by perfect happiness and 


union. . . .38 

This aesthetic rule marks a significant distinction between the 
Indian and European conceptions of love and its literary or 
dramatic portrayal: 

Love and death, a fatal love—in these phrases is summed up... 
whatever is popular, whatever is universally moving in European 
literature. . .. Happy love has no history. Romance only comes into 
existence where love is fatal, frowned upon, doomed by life itself.” 


In the European tradition the profane link between love and 
death as exemplified by the romance reflects the sacred link 
established in the Christian theology of martyrdom, The cross 


°° Saint John of the Cross, The Spiri icle, i 
eae i ipiritual Canticle, in the Complete Works (Peers 
ra Sahityadarpana 215: ‘rasa-viccheda-hetuvin maranam naiva varnyale.’ 
: A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama (Oxford, 1924), p. 278 
de Rougemont, Love in the Western World p. 15, ‘ 
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is the emblem of the link. The death of Christ, and of the martyrs 
in emulation of him, is the fulfilment of self-sacrificial love, and 
it is full of glory. Death for love, in love, by love, is glory, a 
glory which gives meaning to life by giving meaning to death, 
by making death sweet: 


The death of such souls is ever sweeter and gentler than was their 
whole life; for they die amid the delectable encounters and impulses 


of love.*° 

The martyr and the mystic (whose experience of martyrdom 
is internal, psychological rather than physical) thus longs for 
the love-death: . 

Love, love, longed for Jesus; love, love, I yearn to die embracing thee; 


love, love, Jesus, my sweet bridegroom; love, love, I implore thee for 
death; love, love, Jesus so beloved, thou givest thyself to me by trans- 


forming me into thee." 


The love-death, in the European traditions, is an exaltation, a 
dramatic source of ultimate beauty—‘What indeed’, Walt 
Whitman asks, ‘is finally beautiful except death and love ?’4* 

In the Christian system of redemption ‘love is strong as 
death’““—love is a soteriological force; it removes ‘death’s 
sting’, transforms death into eternal life: 


Love, who wilt wake me out of the grave of mortality, 
Love who wilt adorn me with the garland of glory, 
Lord, I give myself to Thee to remain Thine for ever."4 


Saint John of the Cross says he dies because he does not die, that 
only in dying of love, losing himself in union with God, will he 


40 Saint John of the Cross, The Living Flame of Love, in Complete Works, op. cit., 


vol. m, p. 122. 
41 Jacopone da Todi, cited by Perella, op. cit., p. 67. 
42 Walt Whitman, Calamus (‘Scented Herbage of My Breast’) in Complete Works 
(ed. Emory Holloway, [London, 1928]), p. 107: 
Death is beautiful from you, (what indeed is 
finally beautiful except death and love?) 
OI think it is not for life that I am chanting here 
my chant of lovers, I think it must be for death... 
43 Song of Songs 8: 6. 
44 Angelus Silesius, ‘Liebe, die du mich zum Bilde...’ in the Penguin Book of 
German Verse, p. 148. 
11 
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‘ ive!’45 The same theme ry 
ble to cry out, ‘Now I live! 2e runs 

Arab eal poetry: ‘Death through love is life,’ 
Faridh wrote, ‘whoever does not die of his love is unable tp 
live by it.’* And the sacred theme was expressed in the Profane 
secular, realm—the human lover aspires to overcome death 
in love: ; 

What ever dies, was not mixt equally; 

Tf our two loves be one, or thou and I 

Love so alike that none do slacken, none can die.47 


through 
Tbn al 


The human lover in carnal love aspires to the glory which 
Christian eschatology established as an ultimate value achieved 
in the love-death. And in the European romance the glory is 
realized as tragedy, exalting tragedy. 
All this is in contrast to the Indian traditions in which it is 
fatal love which has no history, in which what is popular and 
moving is the happy ending. It is not glory, exaltation, that is 
idealized, but peace, quiescence. The divergent attitudes reflect 
divergent eschatologies. In the Christian tradition love can 
exist in death, after death, for God is wholly other than the 
self; the goal is a resurrection of the self in loving relationship 


ghest realization. Love 
an traditions, in which 
If, merger with the Self, 
eyond the grave’ makes 


ean | i 
le the auditing cee i tee cat eae 
| € end there wil] = 
Saint John of the Cross, op. cit., vol, 1 * oe 

Cited by de Pesan Love in the Wostng yan 

R th orld, p, 
‘he Good-morrow’ in Complete Poems, ee . 

“* De, Vaisnava Fail iis = 


: th and Movement, 
4 Caitanya-Caritampta, Madhya, VI, ‘aa K 
ennedy, 


°P. cit., p, 98, 
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love-death). In the Indian love story the 
ae se faa is depicted ee the audience knows that in 
ie there will be union (and then love-in-enjoyment [sam- 
a Throughout the depiction death threatens as a result 
bhas)» og _ Watayayana explains that if union does not take 
OE timate death will occur.®° Radha seems ‘ordained to 
Pe of separation’ (rv. 17). The friend tells Krsna that he alone 
can save her from that death (Iv. 19-21 ; VI. 11; etc.); ‘How 
can she live through long separation, having seen the mango 
branch, its tip in flower?’ (rv. 22). The sandal-scented breeze, 
the ‘life-breath of the world’, is killing her, taking away her 
life-breath (vu. 39). And Krsna also, through the separation 
from Radha, ‘seems to die’ (v. 3; cf. x. 11). As a result of the 
pain of separation the lover calls out for relief in death: 


Make torment O Malayan breeze! O Love! Take my 
life! I shall not seek refuge at home again! 

O Sister-of-Death! Moisten my limbs with your waves! 
Let the fire in my body cease! [vu. 41] 


Radha cries out that her death would be preferable to endur- 
ing the fires of separation (vu. 5). 

Like Radha’s love for Krsna, the medieval Vaisnava bhakta’s 
love was characterized by unbearable pain. 


For the nature of the holy love for Lord is wonderful; it is full of joy 
within. And yet it produced the worst poisonous effects on the body. 
..- For in the love for Lord both poison and nectar are wonderfully 


commingled. ... Love for the Lord is indeed as full of pain as of 
pleasure. 54 


Radha as the lady-separated-from-her-lover was the prototype 
of the devotee, always longing for the beloved Krsna. 


2 The lady-separated-from-her-lover 


The rhetoricians and writers on the erotic sciences classified the 
lady, in terms of her relationship with her lover, as either united 
with him or separated from him. As opposed to the ‘playful, 
beaming, joyous’ (kridojjvala-praharsita) heroine, the svddhina- 


50 It is the last of the ‘ten stages of love’; Kamasiltra v. i. 4—5. See below, pp. 153 & 
°* Caitanya-Caritamyta, Madhya. u (Ray trans., p. 32). 
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. i d serves her, is the vir, Hing 
| z er sits at her side an irahini 
; bhartyka ee separation from her lover. Conventionally 

or vipogini, depressed, exhausted, she weeps, grows thin and 


enenmen feels that her ornaments are useless. The virahing 
pale, ) 


i 

| 

Sets : 

| ified by the rhetoricians into seven types and in the 
|: ties an | ecadeidl rhetoric each of these types re. 
| remain a phase of relationship with Hema 3 as Krsna encom. 
j pod all the possible types of heroes, Radha (and theongh, her, 
te empathetic devotee) encompassed all the types of heroines: 
(a) the prosita-priya is the loving woman whose lover is in some 
distant land (1.28); (b) the vasaka-sayja Ayers her lover's 
7 arrival, preparing their meeting place and adorning herself for 
Jj love-making (v1.8, 11); (c) the vipralabdha is insulted and 


and then this silence. d 
saa piri the fact that all the world to 


tell me gentle friend are i 
Practitioner of ‘yoga eee [a female 
| 


"* For a collation 


of the Sanskrit 7 
the major erotic and rhet Feaizes (with German tr i 
If: pp. 287-310, weations) from all 


orical texts caling wi © virahin; midt, op, ci: 
4 » See Sch; 2 
1 texts di li ith th ahini. id. ty 
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ra viyogini [a woman separated from her lover]? 
chia debility of body and lack of all desire, 

bie fixing of your eye in trance, and perfect silence: 
this state bespeaks a heart fixed on one single abject 
What is that one, fair lady; brahma or your lover ?® 


And in the Gitagovinda travellers, separated og their yee 
meditate upon them and obtain union only in that way (1. 7)3 
Krsna meditates on Radha, chanting mantras as an gee ps 
to her, his mind fixed in samadhi, his mind fixed on her a one 
(mt. 15; v. 7; XI. 6). The single-mindedness of the longing 
lover is like the single-mindedness of the yogin; the lover, like 
the ascetic, is averse to sensual delights ; the lover burns with 
kama, the yogin burns with tapas. The virahint or wiyogini meditat- 
ing upon her beloved in an attempt to experience union with 
him, absorption in him, as a literary convention mocks the 
ascetic tradition. But when the beloved is Krsna the implica- 
tions are broader—the ironic analogy becomes the crucial 
homology of the sacred and profane dimensions of love. The 
Gitagovinda is a meditation consecrated to Visnu (xu. 28) for 
those whose minds are fixed on Hari (x1. 9), that is, a devotional 
work for devotees, and it is about the erotic contemplation of 
Krsna—a young girl contemplates his lotus-face (t. 41); Radha’s 
mind is fixed upon him, she is absorbed in meditation (Iv. 7; vi. 
10, 11); and (following Mananka’s gloss) Radha’s mind does not 
roam from concentration on him (1. 10). Radha’s condition 
and the devotee’s condition are the same—separation from, 
and longing for union with, Krsna the lover, Krsna the Lord. 


O Madhava! . . . she is merged with (devoted to, absorbed in) you in 
her imagination—she is distressed in your absence. [1v. 2-8] 


Through separation the lover becomes absorbed (lina) in the 


53 Subhdsitaratnakosa 703 (Ingalls trans.) : 
hare viratih samasta-visaya-grame nivrttih para 
nasagre nayanam yad etad aparam yac caikatanam manah; 
maunam cedam idam ca gainyam akhilam yad-visvam Abhiati te 
tad brtiyah sakhi yogini kim asi bhoh kim va viyoginy asi. 

** Tbid., 715 (Ingalls trans.) : 
yad daurbalyam vapusi mahati sarvata§ casprha yan 
nasalaksyam yad api nayanam maunam ekantato yat; 
ekadhinam kathayati manas tavad esa daa te 
ko’sav ckah kathaya sumukhi brahma va vallabho va. 


~ 
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beloved, and absorption was the goal of yoga. A verse attributed 
to Jayadeva in the Adi Granth describes such yogic absorption” 
the yogin, like the lover, becomes weak, and loses the idea ‘that 
thou and I are distinct’: 

ierced (bhediya) with breath (sata = sativa = prana) the 
gee = = ce the left nostril: i.e., I performed the pis 
movement in breath-control in Yoga); [I] filled (piriyz) with cen 
the nada (the susumna, the space between the two nostrils at the ae 
the nose: i.e., I performed the kumbhaka) ; [1] gave up (datty iva) the 
breath by the sun (siira = pingald, the right nostril: i.e., I performeg 
the recaka movement)—sixteen times (khodasd = sodafa: i.e., in ini 
ing the pranava or Om-kdra sixteen times in each of the processes st 
taking in, holding and ejecting the breath in performing prapay ima), 


Without strength (abala) [its] strength broken (todiya: i.e, the 
strength of the earthly frame has been broken, and it has been made 
weak physically) ; in the unmoving or fixed (acala), [my] unfixed or 
moving or unstable (cala) [mind or breath] has been established 
(thappiya); the unfashioned [mind] (aghada) has been fashioned 
(ghadiyd) ; then or there (¢ahd) nectar (dpiu, apiu = amrta, according to 
traditional explanation: amrta = *ambrita = *ambia, *ambiu, *abbin 
*appiu = dpiu, apiu?) has been drunk [by me] (pia). ; 


[I have] described [Him Who is] the beginning of the mind (or 
soul) and of the [three] qualities (guna—sattva, rajas, tamas). Thy 
twofold sight (i.e., the idea that thou and I are distinct) has been lost 
(sammdniya: Panjabi explanation—samd jandi hai = ‘enters’). With re- 
ference to the adorable one(s) (ardha = dradhya), adoration has been 
made (aradhiya = aradhita-); with reference to that (those) which is 
(are) to be trusted or believed in (sardhi = Sraddhin) trust has been 
given (saradhiya = Sraddhita-) ; as for the water (salala = salila), it has 
become blended (samméniyé) in the water. ; 


j Eek oe ep Rac [I] have taken joy (rammiya) in the 

rod who Ya-aeva) ; receiving (liwa) absorpti irbana = 
nirvana) in Brah i mya 2 pease 
ree rahman, [I] have received (Paya) final absorption (lina 


°° Trans. Chattarji, op. cit., pp. 193-4, 
Bani Jaidewjia-ki (Raga Marit) 
Canda sata bhediya nada sata puriya 
Stra sata khodasa dattu kiya; 
abala bala todiya, acala cala thappi a 
aghada ghadiya taha piu piya, “ 
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absorption in Brahman is called in the Upanisads tan-maya, 

‘consisting of It’—through yogic concentration ‘an undistracted 

man’ is absorbed in Brahman, shares in the nature of Brahman, 

becomes Brahman.®** The same term was used in the rhetorical 

texts to describe a symptom of love-in-separation—the pining 
lover is absorbed in the beloved, ‘seeing [the beloved] every- 
where, both within and without’.57 And so Radha imagines 
that she is Krsna (vt. 5); she sees him everywhere (v1. 2); she 
embraces the darkness itself thinking it is him (v1. 7). It is by 
virtue of this symptom of longing that love-in-separation is 
idealized. An epigram attributed to Bhartrhari explains that in 
conjecturing about separation and union, separation from the 
beloved is better than union with her, because in union she is 
just one, in one place, but in separation all things consist of her, 
she is everywhere (both within and without).°8 Tan-maya was 
considered, in the Bhaktt-siitras, a symptom and stage of devotion 
to Krsna5*—by virtue of his nature both as lover and as lord, 
the scriptural technical term and the aesthetic technical term 
became the same term; the sacred and profane were reconciled 
—to consist of the beloved was to consist of the Lord. The 
viyoginit and yogini were one, the ecstatically longing devotee 
attained liberation through his passion just as the ecstatically 
concentrating yogin attained it through his passionlessness. 


This 


3 The stages and symptoms of separation 


Vatsyayana describes ten stages of love: first the lovers see 
each other and experience love by sight (caksuh-priti) and 
then mental attachment (manah-sanga) arises as do the in- 


mana 4di guna adi wakhaniya 
teri dubidha dristi sammaniya. [Rahau] 
ardha-kau aradhiya sardhi-kau saradhiya 
Salala-kau salali sammani aya; 
badati Jaidewa Jaidewa-kau rammiya, 
Brahma-nirbana liwa lina paya. 
5° Mundaka Upanisad u. ii. 4; cf. Svetdsvatara Upanisad v. 6, vt. 17. 
57 Sahityadarpana 222: ‘tan-mayam tat-prakaso hi bahyabhyntaratas tathd.’ 
58 Bhartrhari 770: 
samgama-viraha-vitarke varam hi viraho na samgamas tasyah; 
samgama cka bhavati virahe jaganti tvan-mayani syah. 


59 Naradiya-bhakti-siitra 70, 82. 
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tentions of love (samkalpotpatti); then there is loss of sl 
(nidraccheda) and loss of weight (tanuta@) and soon the be 
still unable to attain union with the beloved, develops an S af 
sion to all sense objects except the perception of the beloved 
(visayebhyo zyaoytti); then there is a loss of shame or CibHias 
(lajja-pranasa), intoxicated-madness (unmdda) and fainting 0 
stupefaction (miirccha), and finally, if union does not take ite. 
there is death (marana).®° Other texts, erotic and thetorical, 
elaborate the list in classifications of the further symptoms of 
love-in-separation: longing (abhildsa), anxiety (cinta), remem- 
brance (smarana), telling the qualities of the beloved (guna- 
kirtana), agitation and fear (udvega), delirium and senseless 
chatter (pralapa), seeing all things as consisting of the beloved 
(tan-maya), sickness and fever (zyddhi, joara), stupor or stiffness 
(jadata), languor and displeasure (arati), and so forth. The 
texts establish conventions for the poetry of the sentiment of 
love-in-separation, conventions to which Jayadeva adhered in 
his descriptions of Radha’s love for Krsna and Krsna’s love for 
Radha: Krsna is despondent (mt. 1), and fearful (1. 2): 


azihé seems to die...he moans all the more distraught... . he 
covers his ears... . he falls ill... . he tosses on his bed which is the 
ground; he often moans your name; he . . . sadly waits. .. . [v. 3-5] 


At one moment he scatters sighs, then looks towards the heavens, then 
resorts to the grove humming, then gasps-for-breath, then prepares 
the bed, then looks around bewilderedly—O lovely-woman, your 
beloved is wearied by the suffering of love. [v. 16] 


And Radha suffers: 


. .. she moans, laughs, grieves, wee 

ae ans, } 3 Ps, wanders-about, lets-go of her 
grief; O Madhava! as if from a fear of love’s arrows she is eae with 
you in her imagination—she is distressed in your absence. [iv. 7] 


and smooth, to be like a 


breath, incomparably long, burning |; 
casts the lotus of her a cipro 


°° Kamasittra v. i. 4-5, 


*! See Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 124-32, for ac 


of love from all the major Sanskrit erotic an Pe onallthe 


stages 
d rhetorical texts ges and symptoms 
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every direction ..-. she does not let her cheek go from the palm-of-her- 
andes 9» S08 considers the bed of sprouts ....to be made of fire... . 
she mutters ‘Hari, Hari’ passionately ...as if ordained to die of 
separation. [rv. 11-17] 


She bristles, makes love-cries, laments, trembles, gasps-for-breath, 
nders, jumps-up, closes-her-eyes, falls, rises, and even faints... . 


[rv. 19 passim] 


The same symptoms have, of course, typified western descrip- 
tions of love since the Shulamite who was ‘sick with love’, ®? 
since Sappho ‘in the love-trance’: 


Yea, my tongue is broken, and through and through me 
*Neath the flesh, impalpable fire runs tingling: 
Nothing see mine eyes, and a voice of roaring 
Waves in my ear sounds; 
Sweat runs down in rivers, a tremor seizes 
All my limbs, and paler than grass in autumn, 
Caught by pains of menacing death, I falter, 
Lost in the love-trance. 


And the symptoms of profane love became the symptoms of 
sacred love: 


The soul, then, has these yarnings and tears and sighs. . . . They all 
seem to arise from our love... they are like a smouldering fire. . . . 
The understanding is keenly alert to discover why this soul feels absent 
from God . . . it causes the distress to grow until the sufferer cries out 
loud. ...I saw a person in this state who I really believed was 


dying... . 


And similarly, as we have seen, Caitanya felt the symptoms of 
love-in-separation, the symptoms which were identical for both 
the sacred and profane dimensions of love. 

In the Krsna-bhakti tradition various stages, symptoms, mani- 
festations, of devotion to the Lord, closely related to the stages, 
symptoms and manifestations of secular love-in-separation as 
classified in the rhetorical and erotic texts, were enumerated, 


62 Song of Songs 2: 5. 
®3 Sappho, ‘Ode to Atthis’, cited by Hunt, Natural History of Love, p. 45. 
“4 Saint Teresa, Interior Castle vi. xi, in the Complete Works (Peers trans.), vol. 11 


(London, 1946), pp. 324-5. 
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. ‘ roclaiming of his qualities (guna-kirtang 
including the p ut him (sravana), remembrance . , 


istening to stories abo 
= sine and having him as one’s refuge (Sarana) :®5 


(a) Proclaiming Krsna’s qualities (guna-kirtana) is both om 
erotic activity as a symptom of estrangement from Krsna ie 
lover and a religious activity as a manifestation of devotion to 
Krsna the Bhagavat. Radha’s enumeration of his qualities 

rsp ; Jayadeva’s enumeration of 


"9-8: vit. 31-37; passim) is erotic; y 
te (in the work as a whole) is devotional. The sacredness of 


the love then depends not only on the object of love, but also 
on the subject, the source. The erotic activity of singing the 
qualities of the beloved, as an expression of attachment and 
desire, represents ensnarement 1n samsara, and yet as a devo. 
tional activity singing the qualities of the Lord is liberation 
itself—to have told the Krsna stories, to have sung his praises 
and recited his name, was considered in the bhakti tradition to 
be better than having poured oblations on sacrificial fires, 
better than having bathed in the holy rivers, better than having 
recited the Vedas.°* ‘ ; ; 

In the Bhaktavijaya of Mahipati, a Vaisnava hagiography, 
Visnu instructs Vysa, ‘the author of the Puranas’, to descend to 
earth as an avatara in the form of Jayadeva the poet in order to 
‘bring about the salvation of mankind’ by singing the Gita- 
govinda. Visnu explains that the Vedas and Puranas, the orthodox 
sacred texts, cannot really be understood in the Kali Era—‘n 
the Kali Yuga the praising of God is the chief means of salva- 
tion.’¢7 As a participant in this age of degeneration and above 
all as a poet, Jayadeva most appropriately expresses his devotion 
with guna-kirtana—the songs spread happiness and prosperity, 
and dispel the fevers of the age, for they are sung ‘with devotion 
to Hari’ (nt. 10; etc.). Jayadeva says that others should recite 
the songs as well (1v. 9; x1.9) and they are, in fact, used in 


65 The Bhaktiratnavali of Visnupuri lists ten stages or expressions of bhakti, viz., 
kirtana, Sravana, smarana, pada-sevd (honouring Krsna’s feet), arcand (ritual worship), 
vadana (voicing Krsna’s name), dasya (servitude), sakhya (friendship), dtma-nivedana 
(dedicating one’s self to him), and farapdpattik. Each mode of devotion is described 
in a separate chapter or ‘string’ comprised of verses from the Bhdgavata Purana 
extolling the particular mode. (Cf. Naradiya-bhakti-siitra 82, cited above, p. 140.) 

5° Bhaktiratnavali v, e. g., Bhagavata Purdpa m1. xxxiii. 7, 

67 Bhaktavijaya of Mahipati u. 11, trans. from Marathi by J. E. Abbot and 
Pandit N. R. Godbole (Poona, 1933), p. 12, 
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contemporary congregational devotional worship, in the 


bhajana.°* 

(b) Listening to songs which praise Krsna (Sravana) no less 
than reciting them drives away the evil of the age and brings 
joys prosperity and devotion which in turn is liberation,®° 
Repeatedly Jayadeva uses the imperative ‘listen . . .’ or ‘let it be 
heard’ (1. 15; vir. 9; etc.) ; he who listens to the songs has Krsna 
enter his heart, and that is the ultimate goal of bhakti— While 
the poet Jayadeva sings, may Hari appear... in your mind...’ 
(v. 6), ‘Through this speech as sung by Sri Jayadeva, may Hari 
too enter [your] heart!’ (vir. 38). As the love-messenger sings 
the deeds of Krsna and recites his qualities to Radha, the lover 
is established in her heart; as it is Jayadeva singing, the Lord is 
established in the heart of the devotee, the rasika. Sravana then 
as an activity in the Gitagovinda is erotic while as an activity of 
the Gitagovinda it is devotional. Listening to his praises causes 
Radha to remember Krsna and remembrance is also an ex- 
pression and manifestation of bhakti. 

(c) Remembrance (smarana) had erotic connotations as early 
as the Atharva-Veda: 

Of the Apsarases, chariot conquering, belonging to the chariot- 
conquering, [is] this the love (smara) : Ye gods, send forth love; let you 
[man] burn for me. Let you love (smr) me... .7 


The chant would be used by a woman to make a man love her 
—if she could capture his ‘memory’, he would ‘burn’ for her. 
And ‘remembrance’, as we have seen, became an epithet of the 


love-god.74 
Remembrance of the beloved, a symptom of love-in-separa- 


68 Milton Singer notes the use of songs from the Gitagovinda in this congrega- 
tional worship in Madras: ‘One asfapadi.. . is sung during each weekly bhajana 
until the entire work of twenty-four astapadis is finished; then the first asfapadi is 
repeated and so on.’ ‘The Radha-Krishna Bhajanas of Madras City’ in Singer’s 


(ed.), Krishna: Myths, Rites and Altitudes, p. 93. 
69 Bhaktiratnavali tv. 
70 Atharva-Veda v1. 103.1 (Whitney trans.): 
ratha-jitam ratha-jiteyinam apsarasim ayam smarah 
devah pra hinuta smaram asau mam anu socatu 
asau me smarataditi priyo me smarataditi. 
71 See above, p. 76. N.B. Gitagovinda 1. 31; 1v. 20; vu. 13; vin. 1, 4; x. 8; x1. 8, 10; 


xm. 1. 


i 
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tion, is a conventional motif in Sanskrit erotic kayyg 
the poet to combine the moods of separation and 
combination which Abhinavagupta e 
charm of the verse.?2 There is pain du 
and pleasure due to remembering the 
delineated the psychology of loving rec 


“nabling 
. UNion 

xplained heightens th 
€ to the present absen e 
past Presence, Aristo i 
collection: ue 
The lovesick always take pleasure in talking, 
verse about the beloved; for it seems to them t 
tion makes the object of their affe 
begins in this manner, 


writing, or com 
) hat in all this re 
ction perceptible. Love 
when men are happy not only in 
of the beloved, but also in his absence when they call 
This is why, even when his absence is painful, ther, 
amount of pleasure even in mourning and lamentatio 
is due to his absence, but there is pleasure in rememb 
were, seeing him and recalling his actions and person: 


And so Radha recalls Krsna’s charms: ‘ 
Hari—he joked and played love-games 


Posing 
Collec. 
alwa 
the Presence 
him to Mind, 
eisa Certain 
n; for the pain 
ering and, as i 
ality,73 


my mind remembers 
here during the rasq 
otic but the song ends 
devotional: ‘The son, 

r the virtuous for re- 
- The Gitagovinda is for 
those whose minds are ‘passionate in remembrance of Hari? 
rest in the amorous 
ce of the feet of Har? 


7? Cited by Ingalls, Anthology... , p. 216, 


7 Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1. xi. 11-12, trans, J. H. Freese, 
1926), p. 121. 


"4 Bhagavad-Gita vin. 14, 

78 Visnu Purana n. vi. 40, etc. 
7° Passages dealing with smara 
™ Fricdhelm Hardy, 


Loeb Library (London, 


na collected in Bhaktiratnavali v1, 
Personal communication, 
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The ambiguity of the term reflects the ambiguity of the w 

(d) Taking refuge (sarana) in Krsna is listed in th 
texts as a symptom and expression of bhakt;78 
seek the refuge comes out of the devotee’s des 
from the Lord or generally out of the despair which typifies the 
Kali Age. Jayadeva links this despair with the pain of love-in- 
separation in the thirteenth song of the Gitagovinda—when 
Krsna does not come to the tryst, Radha cries out ‘to whom 
shall I... go for refuge... .> (vir. 3-9), Jayadeva then juxta- 
poses his devotion with her erotic longing by declaring, in the 
last verse of the song, that he takes ‘refuge at the feet of Hari’ 
(vu. 9). Separation is valued because it makes lover-devotee 
realize the need for refuge in, union with, Krsna: 


159 


ork, 
€ devotional 
—the impulse to 
pair at Separation 


In Him alone seck refuge with all your being, all your love; and by his 
grace you will attain an eternal State, the highest peace, 79 


UNION 
Grant me one hour on love’s most sacred shores 
To clasp the bosom that my soul adores, 
Lie heart to heart and merge my soul in yours, 8? 


The Sahityadarpana catalogues four kinds of union, four condi- 
tions of love-in-enjoyment, one for each of the four conditions of 
separation.® Union is made meaningful by separation; the pain 
of separation yields the joy of union. “Love-in-enjoyment with- 
out love-in-separation cannot prosper’, ®? cannot reach fullness. 
And so Radha and Krsna, ‘though one, become two’, though 
eternally united, according to the medieval Vaisnavas, become 
separated in order to taste the ravishing sweetness of reunion. 
The Gitagovinda begins with their union (t. 1) and ends with 
their union (xr. 23 ff.) and between union and reunion there is 
separation filled with remembrance and anticipation. This pat- 


78 Bhaktiratndvali xm. 
7° Bhagavad-Gitd xvm. 62 (Zaehner trans.) : 
tam eva Saranam gaccha sarva-bhavena... ; 
tat-prasadat param Ssantim sthanam prapsyasi s4$vatam. 
80 Faust, Pt. I (Wayne trans.), op. cit., pp. 154-5. 
81 Sahityadar, 227. : , 
os earn commentary: ‘na vind vipralambhena sambhogah pustim asnute. 
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tern, union-separation-reunion, is the conventional Pattern ; 
; mie 

Indian erotic literature. But it is also the archetypal structure ‘4 
Indian ontology: in the beginning was the All, the One 


Brahman, Atman, Purusa, the sacred power; creation Meant 


separation, duality, multiplicity; and then at the end of each 
cosmic cra, there is reunion, reabsorption into the One; a 
then it starts again and again and again—reunion~re-senara. 
tion-reunion-re-separation-reunion. . FE or the individual lib. 
eration is reunion, a return to the primordial unity, a Tecovery 
of the unborn Self: 


Myself immortal, wise, I know Him 

The Self—Immortal—Brahman! 

Breath of breath, eye of eye, 

Ear of ear, and mind of mind: 

Who knows him thus, has understood 
Primeval Brahman who from the beginning is, 
Descry This with your mind: 

Herein there’s no diversity at all. 

Death beyond death is all the lot 

Of him who sees in This what seems to be diverse, 
Descry It in its Oneness, 

Immeasurable, firm, 

Transcending space, immaculate, 

Unborn, abiding, great — 

[This is] the Self!83 


Tn the Vedanta system the ‘separation’ is maya, the world- 
illusion, and the highest goal is to overcome that illusion, to ex- 
perience the All, the One, the only Reality, ‘The Self—Im- 


tam eva manya dtmanam vi 


naar tad apram 
virajah para akasad aja itma makin diac em 
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lationship between the Jiva and the Purusa and the tem- 
he ctment of the relationship, the movement from union 
poral seen to reunion, reflects the process, individual or 
to ee entry into samsdra and liberation from it. The struc- 
eT the profane experience is identical to the structure of the 
ane and by virtue of that structure the profane could be 
taterpreted as, or be, the sacred. ; 

Each phase of the pattern as it applies to the sexual life was 
scrutinized by the eroticians and for each phase they delineated 
a system of rules. There were correct and proper ways for 
lovers to meet, to make love, to depart. And following the 
eroticians the rhetoricians delineated a system of rules for the 
depiction of that behaviour in art. Love-in-enjoyment was as 
conventionalized in kduya as love-in-separation. The behaviour 

attern of lovers and the representation of that pattern in art 
was highly formalized, ‘elevated to the level of a rite’ as it was 
in medieval Europe: 


To formalize love is the supreme realization of the aspiration to the 
life beautiful. . . . To formalize love is a social necessity, a need that is 
the more imperious as life is more ferocious. Love has to be elevated 
to the level of a rite. The overflowing violence of passion demands it. 
Only by constructing a system of forms and rules for the vehement 
emotions can barbarity be escaped.* 


Forms and rules typify the enjoyment of united lovers in kauya. 
Dhanamjaya says there are ten actions of women which occur 
during love-in-union: she plays, shows delight, is bashful, pre- 
tends anger, manifests her affection and so forth and ‘her lover, 
flattering her, should delight her with love-play and the ama- 
tory-arts and so forth... .’85 Love-in-union was ‘love-play’, a 
game with rules, and it was an ‘amatory-art’, a science to be 
learned and practised with refinement. 


1 The art, the science 


The second part of the Kamasiitra (the Samprayogika) is an an- 
notated catalogue of the ‘sixty-four’ arts of love-making, eight 


“Johan Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages, trans. F. Hopman (London, 


1924), p. 96. 
*° DaSariipa tv. 16-78: *. . . ramyec cdtu-krt kantah kala-kridabhif ca tam...’ 
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: h in turn subclassified j : f 
basic procedures (eac : ited into eigh : 
ee calendar, kissing, scratching, biting, rite pee), Krsna, eee he idle gsi hese key and 
oe oe: : Ureg area ss Ithoug she 1s > ned lovers 
triking and love-cries, the woman assuming the mar) ) dha, all ms ane : é . 
i and et copulation: Vatsyayana declares that mastery of in — erotic tradition as they are oe co Citagovinda, whic h 
! arts enables one to fulfil the ‘three aims of life’ (kama, artha neni js about the ‘amatory arts (1. 3). Jayadeva’s muse is ‘like a 
> 


dharma), to win a lover and to command a leading POSition ; oung girl who is ' mrp ons ements pels love] (vn. 10). 

cultured society.®* The descriptions of sexual union in Sang ee Radha is accomplishe os . e arts (x. F \s x, e Prepares the 

kaya draw upon Vatsyayana’s exposition of the arts a bed to practise them witl crane ed a rena is Nagara- 

iences of love: Narayana—the Lord is a nagaraka (vm. title) ; he is proficient in 

sci he arts of love and Radha longs to experience that proficiency 

There is no question of the importance of knowledge of this topic fox an 4); a cowherdess pulls him into a grove with ‘curiosity in 

\ ee ie ui bas f that the the arts of love-play’ (1. 43). Krsna has ‘mastered the procedures 

' : : 2 ; 8tammar, f the science (tantra) of love’ (11. 5), the kéma-Sastra, but also 
; poetics, and lexicography. 9 > mich a te: i ‘ 

‘Tantra’ might be taken as a proper noun—he is proficient in 

the erotic practices which make up Tantric sadhané, the sexual 

union in which the human couple becomes the divine couple, 

uniting all opposites, cosmic and biological, external and 


4 The technical terms from the erotic textbooks could be used for 
puns and suggestive allusions. For example, Jayadeva describes 
a woman’s breasts as being like the heavens—as the firmament 


is adorned with clouds, stars and the moon, her breasts are internal: 
adorned with musk, jewels and a nail-mark known in the erotic os E : : 
i texts as ‘the moon’ (vm. 24).88 It is the coincidence of time and eternity, of bhava and nirvdna; on the 
; R os ; : ; : 
. In that the poet apparent! - purely human plane, it is the reintegration of the primordial andro- 
i} 5 © Roce apparently ed the langu age and conven- gyne, the conjunction, in one’s own being, of male and female—in a 
! tions of the erotic Sastra (rather than his Own experience) to i 
. . . 5 ue word, the reconquest of the completeness that precedes all creation, 
depict love-in-union, the lovers in kavya often have the manners 
| and sexual sensibilities of those lovers for whom the Kamasitra | The art of love is a battle (x1. 10). The purpose of the arts 
if was compiled: the educated and accomplished courtesan, the | and sciences of love-in-union is, of course, to produce pleasure, 
| loving-woman of the royal harem, and the ndgaraka, the | but the pleasure is often achieved only through inflicting and 
polished man-about-town’, the urbane, cosmopolitan, cultured receiving pain. The poet Bharavi declared that love, although 
i gentleman whose daily life consisted in adorning himself, bath. renowned for tenderness, is ‘truly cruel (or paradoxical [vama]) 
i ing, cating, resting, teaching Parrots to speak, gaming, listening during sexual-union’.* The arts and sciences of sexual union 
i to and playing music, discussing art and literature, indulging in are explicitly sado-masochistic: 
j witty repartee 


If you are truly angry, O lovely-toothed-woman, give me a wound 
with the arrows that are your sharp nails, bind me with fetters which 
are your arms or bite me, by which all-the-conditions of pleasure come 
to be... . [x. 3] 


| ®7 Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 51, 


O artless-woman! give me squeezes against your ample breasts and 
cs the verse with a ci 


tation from the Paftcasdyaka describ- 


fa ase aise (ardhendu) Scratch; ef. Kémastitra ny, iy 14. *! Mircea Eliade, Yoga, Immortality and Freedom, trans. Willard Trask, 2nd edn 
; : Was Rais (Princeton, 1969), p. 271. 

ing At is also a ‘marriage manual’, but the wife was expected to f ‘ , % 100-1 
| in a service to her husband extending well beyond sexual Pe . ull her ‘dharma re BP OVEs PP- ; 
} TVvice, 


"*Bharavi’s Kirdtdrjuniya (rx. 49), cited by YaSodhara in his commentary on 
Kamasiitra m1. vii. 1-2: ‘saukumdarya-guna-sambhrta-kirtir véma eva Suralesy api kamah.? 
| 12 
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bind me with the creepers of your arms and bite me With crue] te 

.. [x 1] eth! 
Held-captive by her arms, pressed by the weight of hep Bie 
pierced by her finger-nails, the cup of his lower-lip bitten by her beer 
crushed by the slope of her hips, bent-down by her hand on his hai’ 
crazed by the trickling-flow of honey from her lower-lip, the lowahe 
beloved (Krsna) somehow obtained delight—so, oh! the way of a 
is paradoxical (or cruel [vama])! [xu. 11] 7 
The sado-masochistic trend underlines the arts of love-making 
as delineated by Vatsyayana: 

(a) Embraces (upagithana) *4—Vatsyayana stresses the pleas. 
ure derived from the application of great pressure; there is 
violence inherent in the technical vocabulary—among the 
embraces catalogued are the ‘piercing’ embrace (the viddhakg 
from Vi nadh-, ‘to pierce, transfix, strike, hit, wound, . -’), the 
‘rubbing’ embrace (the udghrstaka from V ghrs-, ‘to rub, grind, 
crush, pulverize...’), and the ‘squeezing’ embrace (piditaka 
from Vpid-, ‘to press, squeeze, hurt, injure, pain . . .*),9 Jaya- 
deva uses the terminology unequivocally—Krgna asks Radha 
to give him the squeezing-embrace (pidana) (x. 11) and in 
union with him she does so (xu. 11); squeezing (pidayan) Radha 
he delightedly ‘fears’ that her breasts may break his back (x1. 34) 
and in the subsequent verse the same term (pida) is used to 
describe the way in which he kills the war-elephant of Kamsa 
(x1. 35). This close juxtaposition of the term in an erotic and 
in a martial usage emphasizes the affinities of the sexual and 
aggressive instincts, of love and war—the goal is to overwhelm 
the partner whether that partner is the beloved or the enemy. 
Similar to the piditaka embrace is the act of mardana (from 
Vmrd-, ‘to press, squeeze, crush, destroy, kill...) which is 
deemed appropriate to love-making in various erotic texts,% 
Krsna’s chest is ‘cruel in crushing (mardana) the swollen breasts’ 
of the cowherd-women (nn. 6); ‘his hands are ever-moving in 
squeezing (mardana) the cowherdesses’ swollen breasts’ (v. 8 ff.). 


** On embraces see Kamasiitra u. ii; Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 431-5, has collated all 
the descriptions of the various embraces from the major Sanskrit erotic texts. 

°° These definitions (and below) are from Monier-Williams, op. cit., 5.0. 

°° On mardana see the Nagarasarvasa and the Smaradipika, cited by Schmidt, 


op. cit., p. 527. 
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As pleasurable things are painful in separation (n, 20; passim) 
ainful things are pleasurable in union, 

*) Kissing (cumbana)*’—‘He gave me kisses’, Radha re- 

members, ‘and pulled my hair’ (a. 16); hair-pulling should, 

according to the eroticians, accompany kissing: 


The glossy, thick, curling, black hair of young women is praised! In 
rder to increase passion it should be pulled slowly by men at the time 
er Missing; according to the precepts [of the erotic texts], 98 


There is a blend of pain and pleasure. Kissing is usually de- 
scribed as drinking the honey, mead or nectar from the be- 
loved’s lower-lip. The metaphor suggests the life-giving nature 
of the kiss—‘Bring the elixir or nectar from your lower-lip’, 
Krsna exclaims, ‘... vivify me...’ (xm. 6). It is the ambrosial 
kiss which, conventionally, keeps the lovers alive in the battle 
which is love-making: 

Struck on all sides in the amorous battle, 

her body scarred from stroke of nail and tooth, 


she would perish surely in an instant 
did she not quaff ambrosia from her lover’s lip.°? 


(c) Scratching and biting (nakhacchedya and dasanacchedya)100— 
according to Vatsyayana ‘there is no sharper erotic stimulant 
than the effects of nails and teeth’ The ‘scars from stroke of 
nail and tooth’ which the lovers inflict upon each other were felt 
to have sentimental and ornamental value, value as a love- 
stimulant and indication of intense passion. Lovers scratch each 


®? See Kamasiira m1. iii. 
°8 The Anangaranga of Kalyanamalla rx. 37: 
snigdha ghanah kujficita-nila-varnah kesah pragasts 
taruni-janinam; : 
raga-pravrddhyai vidhinaiva mandam grahya narai§ 
cumbanadanakile. 
°° Subhésitaratnakosa 586 (Ingalls trans.) : 
nakha-dagana-nipataja-jarjarangi rati-kalahe 
paripidita praharaih; ; 
sapadi maranam eva sa tu yayad yadi na pibed 
adharai im pri 3 : 
40'On nc a rman 1. iv and Schmidt, op. cit. 
love-bites Kamasiitra u. v and Schmidt, pp. 496-508. 
301 Kamasiitra u. iv. 31: 
ee kificid asti ragavivardhanam BS 
nakha-danta-samutthanam karmanam gatayo yatha. 


pp. 478-96, and on 
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other, Vatsyayana says, as their passion increases 102 ang ang 
tender aggression is said to be appropriate particularly; is 


... at the time of first union, when returning from or embarkin — 
journey, when placating a woman after a quarrel with her, when te 
€ 


is drunk. 

Krsna’s body is scratched (vi. 4) and his lip is bitten (vin, 6 
by ‘a cowherdess; Radha scratches him at their first Unio, ) 
(u. 15) and he scratches her at their re-union (xu, 13). The 
loving assault is reciprocal, as it should be according to the 
Kamasitra, ‘blow for blow, kiss for kiss’.1% 

The commentator Vanamalibhatta (author of the Saitjivanz 
sees in Jayadeva’s eulogistic verses of Krsna in the forms of the 
Man-lion and Boar suggestions of the erotic activities of scratch. 
ing and biting. 

The nail on your fair lotus-hand has a marvellous point which tore. 
open the bee-like body of Hiranyakasipu; O Kesava who bore the 
form of the Man-lion! .. . [1. 8] 


The bee and the lotus typify the erotic mood—the masculine 
bee drinks honey from the feminine flower. Jayadeva estab. 
lishes the metaphorical erotic relationship behind the relation. 
ship between Krsna and Hiranyakasipu, the hero and the 
demon; the juxtaposition provides a poetic tension. The poet 
reverses the conventional image of the bee entering the flower— 
he endows the flower with the sting, the ‘marvellous point’, It is 
a subtle presentation of the same juxtaposition of the erotic and 
heroic which Magha makes more directly in the Sisupalavadha: 


O man-lion, when thou didst assume that mighty lion form and cleft 
with thy tawny mane the clouds, thou didst tear him to pieces, rending 
asunder his breast with those nails which bend so gently on a loving 
maiden’s bosom.195 


102 Thid., u. iv. 1: ‘rdga-upddhau samgharsatmakam nakha-vilekhanam.’ 
103 Thid., u. iv. 2: ; 
Hae dente Pravdsa-pratyagamane pravasagamane 
a-prasannayam mattayam ca Prayogo na nityam 
acandavegayoh. 
104 Kamasiitra ui. iii. 34: 
krte pratikrtam kuryat tidite Pratitaditam; 
karanena ca tenaiva cumbite praticumbitam 
cith, op. cit., p, 128: ; 
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similarly the earth on the tusk of the Boar avatara ‘fixed like 
the dark-spot upon the moon (1. 7) suggests to Vanamilibhatta 
the amatory ‘art’ of biting—the moon typifies the erotic senti- 
ment and is often compared to the face of the beloved; the 
‘boar-mark’ is a particular kind of love-bite.1° 

In addition to these explicitly aggressive ‘arts’ of love- 
making the eroticians prescribe thrashing, thumping, and slap- 
ping, and describe the appropriate moans, cries and shrieks,197 

Vatsyayana attributes roughness ( parusya) and violence or 
impetuosity (rabhasatva) to the man and weakness (afakti) and 
gentleness (abalatva) to the woman, but he explains that in the 
full rage of passion these attributes can be reversed!98—the 
woman does not take the assault lying down; in the battle of 
love she rides astride her lover; ‘she falls upon his chest’ (vir. 19). 

(d) The woman assuming the man’s role in copulation 
(viparita-rata)'°°—Radha’s friend urges her to make love to 
Krsna in this ‘inverse’ mode (v. 12); when Radha does finally 
go to him she mounts Krsna ‘for victory over her lover’ in the 
battle of love (xu. 12) and in this manner tries to demonstrate 
the ‘heroic sentiment’; the woman is active and vigorous in the 


sexual siege. 


. These scenes [conventional in kavya] are used to furnish an impression 


of intimacy between lovers, born of long affection, and of the heroine’s 
desire to please her lover rather than herself. ... Much of the charm 
of the viparitarata verse to the Indian reader was the masculine one of 
finding the woman all the more feminine by her attempt to imitate 
the man.¥° 


In this coital posture the woman identifies with the man—‘T 
am the Enemy-of-Madhu’, Radha thinks, as she imagines 
making love to Krsna in the inverse position (following a con- 
sensus of commentators) (vi. 5). The reversal of roles between 
Radha and Krsna became a conventional motif in Krsnaite 


literature: 
sataccha{4-bhinna-ghanena bibhrata nr-simha saimhim 


atanum tanum tvaya; 
sa mugdha-kanta-stana-sanga-bhangurair urovidaram prati- 
caskare nakhaih. 
106 The ‘varaha-carvitaka’, Kamasitra u. v. 17. 
107 Tbid., 1. vii. 108 Tbid., m. vii. 20-21. 
109 Tbid., 1. viii. U0 Ingalls, Anthology ..., p. 200. 
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ystem; but the identification in this context excludes loving, 
Ss ? 


excludes even the notion of union: 


The difficulty is that in this case it is not strictly proper to speak of 
union at all; for according to the Proposition ‘I am Brahman’, which 
means that I am the sole unqualified Absolute, One without a second, 
I cannot logically speak of being united to Brahman, since I am 
already He (or It)."° 


But Krsna, according to the Bengal Vaisnavas, 


encompassed 
Brahman, was higher than Brahman; in the context of their 


teaching the goal remained identification with God, but it was 
identification (through separation) based on love 


and including 
the notion of separation-and-union: 


As the mirror to my hand, . . . so you to me. But tell me, Madhava, 


beloved, who are you? Who are you really? Vidyapati says, ‘they are 
one another.’44 


Radha’s profane sexual fantasy of being Krsna in the viparita 
sexual posture fulfils the sacred ideal of loving identity. 

The inverse copulatory position had already established reli- 
gious ramifications in Hindu Tantric inconography—the female 
is frequently depicted astride the male in the “‘maithuna viparita’, 
the sexual union of the two fundamental principles of the uni- 


verse, the passive male, purusa, Siva, and the active female, 
prakyti, Sakti: 


The quiescent Shiva-aspect is by its definition inert. It is because of 
this that the Devi is in the Tantras symbolically represented as being 
above the body of Shiva... . Activity is in the nature of Prakriti... . 
For the same reason the female form is represented in sexual union as 
being above (viparita) the male.45 


Vatsyayana explains that the reversal of roles can only be 
temporary ;“6 the woman must finally surrender to the man, 
the human being to the god; activity must finally cease. In the 
erotic battle Radha becomes weak and weary, she is wounded 
and her cosmetics are worn off, her hair is dishevelled, her 


M3 Zachner, Mysticism Sacred and Profane, p. 32. ; 

44 Trans. Edward Dimock and Denise Levertov, In Praise of Krishna (New York, 
1967), p. 15. ; 

18 Sie John Woodroffe, The Serpent Power, 5th edn (Madras, 1953), p. 27, 

1.8 Kamasiitra u. vii. 22. 
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garments thrown off (xm. 12-15). It is as if she has be . 
battle: ‘the surface of her hips was motionless, the Fis Slain j 
her arms were loosened, her breast was shaken, her Teepers of 
closed...’ (xu. 12). Sexual satisfaction is a death: CYES Were 


The ejection of sexual substances in the sexual act corres 

sense to the separation of soma and germ plasm. This acco pee it 
likeness of the condition that follows complete sexual ihe o the 
dying and for the fact that death coincides with the act aie a 
in some lower animals. These creatures die in the act of re °Pulation 
because, after Eros has been eliminated through a enter ene Hon 
tion, the death instinct has a free hand for accomplishi ee 
poses... 127 "8 US pur. 


‘We die’, John Donne wrote, ‘and rise th 

mysterious by this love.’48 Death has been Sy ae at ee 
literature generally a metaphor for the orgasm, the ome a 
of tension. The satirical Sanskrit poet Damodaragu t .. = 
upon the ‘likeness of the condition that follows com | 
satisfaction to dying’: sis 


ob a i id : singular thing that a boorish fellow of 
today; I had closed my eyes in th : 
moment, when thinking me dead he took fright and let Seprccbe Ae 


The correlation 
of orgasm . 
ducts gasm and death was made in some Tantric 


«+. bodhicittam nolsrjet, § 
yet, ‘the se ‘ 

repeat. Otherwise the yo onfalle se not be emitted,’ 

any common libertine,120 


th 
falls under the law of time and sentl, lbs 


118 
Joka Donne, ‘The Canonization’ i 
Cited and trans, by Keith Me 
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ddeath’. Asa court poet Jayadeva implicitly sings acceptance 
aC and death for the sake of human love; and as a Vaisnava 
ade implicitly sings acceptance of empirical existence— 
— after all dances and plays in the world ‘like any common 
er “a science, a battle to the death, a ritual, love-in-union 
‘0 conceived as play, as a delightful game. The battle of 


als 
“a asure is mixed with play (xu. 12). 


love-ple 


2 The game 
Words for play (/ild, krida, vildsa, etc.) are used generally in 
Sanskrit kdvya to indicate sexual activity. 


...in Sanskrit . . . kridati (play) is frequently used in the erotic sense: 
e.g. kridaratnam (‘the jewel of games’) means copulation . . . love-play 
[is] the most perfect example of all play, exhibiting the essential 
features of play in the clearest form. . . . It is not the [sexual] act as 
such that the spirit of language tends to conceive as play; rather the 
road thereto, the preparation for and introduction to ‘love’, which 
is often made enticing by all sorts of playing. . .. The dynamic ele- 
ments of play . . . such as the deliberate creation of obstacles, adorn- 
ment, surprise, pretence, tension, etc., all belong to the process of 
flirting and wooing. 


Dhanamjaya says that the lover should delight his beloved with 
play (krida)!22 and Vatsyayana, in his list of arts auxiliary to the 
principal arts of love, enumerates a multitude of games in which 
the lover should be proficient; he advises the lover to court his 
beloved by playing various games with her and he asserts that 
the hearts of women may be won over by such playfulness.’* 
Play is an ‘erotic mode of activity’: 


Play is the essential character of activity governed by the pleasure- 
principle rather than the reality principle. Play is ‘purposeless and 
yet in some sense meaningful’. It is the same thing if we say that play 
is the erotic mode of activity. Play is that activity which, in the delight 
of life, unites man with the objects of his love. . . .1°4 


121 Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens, Paladin edn (London, 1970), p. 63. 

121 Dasariipa 1v. 78 (cited above, p. 161). 

129 Kamasiltra t. iii, iv; w1. iii. 7; ete. 

1% Norman O. Brown discussing Freud’s notion of infantile sexuality in Life 


Against Death, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
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The playful attitude pervades the sexuali 

ihe | I of t aah 

it is light-hearted, delighted sexuality, hear austere geeinda 

ity is not for procreation, not for anything but itself. : “Xual. 
3 i 


precisely because it is purposeless: is Play 


Play . . . is an activity which proceeds i 

. - isan vi ++. outside the sph 
sity or material utility. The play-mood is one of ‘aptans and eee 
enioeae is we or festive in accordance with the occasion, An 
ol exaltation and tension accompanies the actio i sage 
pene nm, mirth and relaxation 


In the Krsna-bhakti cult the pleasure-principle tri 

came the very basis of reality; the festive beta aoe e 
worship was full of rapture and enthusiasm, full of la one 

The vocabulary of play implies ‘beauty’!26 as wel] a ie i 

beauty as the erotically playful; the playfully erotic, Lalita? 
past participle of Vial- (‘to play, sport, dally, frolic es : 
oosely or freely’)!2?7 means ‘sported, played, wanton fe td 
voluptuous ... desired... innocent, soft, gentle Neen! 
lovely, . .,128 Sexuality, beauty, playfulness are intermin led! 
the word—Radha remembers Krgna’s cheeks as lalita a th i 
first tryst (u. 14); his mouth (vn. 32) and garland (1 17) 
hy me forest-hut is lalita—a lovely hut and a hut for ho 
: iy es ): Radha’s hair is /alita, lovely on account of love-play 


Piao Fj ee actions and so forth at the sight of her 
itd, ‘an imitation of her lover’.131 
; f 4 »*! all words for play. 
Beautiful objects are those which play with the senses hei . 
6 Huizinga, Homo Ludens p. 154. ‘ 
126 . e + an 7 
cine — =e Fite for Beauty in Classical Sanskrit Poetry’, op. cit 
of words which d. itd, lasati 
flesc datiee lest lesa enote play as well as ‘beauty’—lila, lasati 
437 Monier-Williams, op. cit., 5.0. 
128 Ibid. 
129 Dasariipa 11. 68: ‘sukumarahgavi 
; . 68: gavinydso mas; i ila i: 
quality of the hero—it is lightheartedness, a cde: ois 
en E. and sweet demeanour (Dasa- 
199 Dasariipa u. 61: ‘tatkaliko vise i 
d , E as ti if iyddi. 
Reenelhe indicates a firm step and Fince wae ee saa ae 
Dasariipa 11. 60: ‘priyanukaranam lila. . (N.B Gita 


: quality of the 
8 voice (Dasariipa un. 17). 
‘agovinda v1. 5), 
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tening desire. There isa play of light; sounds are played upon 
the flute. Krsna’s ear-rings shake in play (Keli) (1. 38), arousing 
desire in Radha. The playful (vildsa) movements of his eyes 
inspire love (1. 41). The friend tells Radha to go to Krsna play- 
fully (salilam) (x1. 8). Playfulness inspires love—the arrows of 
love fall upon victims in play (/ild) (vit. 8); the love-god con- 
quers all the world for sport (Arida) (mm. 12). 

Playfulness, as the sexual, the beautiful, the mirthful, the 
joyous, is the quintessential aspect of Krsna’s personality —he 
takes on a human form for play;1®2 he is the ‘primary-cause of 
games in the community of the gods’ (1. 20); he plays like the 
erotic sentiment incarnate (1. 47); Krsna plays (vilasati) with 
women who are wildsinis, who are kelipara, women who are 
playful in the sense of wanton, aroused, lovely, coquettish 
(1. 39 ff.). And as he plays in springtime, the mirthful sexuality 
pervades the world—the karuna trees laugh (1. 32) and the 
cuckoos frolic (WVkrid-) (1. 37)—all of nature is at play; the 
bank of the Yamuna is a ‘playground’; play is the spring rite, 
the festive rite, the erotic rite. 

The Gitagovinda is ‘comprised of tales about the love-play 
(rati-keli) of Sri and Vasudeva’ (1. 2), about the secret love-play 
of Radha and Madhava (1. 1), for those who are curious about 
the arts of love-play (vildsa) (1. 3). To ease the pain of separation 
Radha indulges in imagining games (/i/@) with Krsna (vt. 11). 
In separation the pleasure of play (rida) is but torture (rx. 10). 
Union is play; love-making is love-play upon a bed of play 

(Keli) (x1. 2) in a hut of play (Keli) (x1. 14) and after union the 
playfulness persists—Radha asks Krsna to fix her ornaments 
after love-making while he, ‘the joy of her heart, was playing 
(kridati)’ (xu. 17 ff.). 

The playfulness of Krsna is an expression of the child-aspect 
of his nature, the divine child who stole curds from the kitchens 
of the cowherds, the jubilant adolescent who sported in the 
forest with Balarama. And the sexuality is ‘infantile’ and 


‘polymorphous’: 
Freud . . . distinguishes fore-pleasure and end-pleasure in sexual inter- 


(Monier-Williams, s.v.). In the Visnu- 


132 i Hed. ‘lild-manusa-vigraha’ 
Krsna is called ‘lila-manusa-g like a child (kridato balakasyeva) 


Purana Visnu is described as the one who sports 
(V.P. 1. ii. 18). 
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course. The fore-pleasure is the preliminary play with all parts of 
body, and represents a perpetuation of the pure polymorphous the 
verse play of infantile sexuality. The end-pleasure in the orgas Per. 
purely genital and post-pubertal.1% ™M is 
Krsna is embraced by the cowherd-women ‘all-over-his-bog , 
(1. 47); the emphasis is upon fore-pleasure, the joy of play. 
sportive dance in a flock of women. » of 
Krsna’s play is heroic as well as erotic; his conflicts as well a 

his love-making are playful (‘... both conflict and love im ly 
rivalry or competition, and competition implies play’),134 me : 
kills the war-elephant of Kamsa for play (krida) [xx. 35) pad 
the various incarnations of Krsna were considered ‘descents " 
play’ (lildvatara), parts which the Lord ‘plays’ on earth.135 


This /ila or sport consists in the descent of the supra-cosmic into the 
cosmic, in the coming down of the sport of the spiritual region into 
the material plane. Although the supra-cosmic and the cosmic the 
spiritual and the material, [the sacred and the profane,] are wide 
apart, yet under exceptional circumstances the supreme Spirit mani- 
fests Himself in the material world with a material body and constructs 
a bridge, as it were between the two regions. .. . In different epochs 
of the history of the world Krsna, the supreme Spirit, creates different 
types of rebellions against Himself and playfully makes his appearance 
on earth... in order to bring them down. This peculiar game of 
pane’ oak against himself and fighting them down is called the 


Krsna’s play is an expression of his nature not onl as chi 

and lover but also as the Lord (the alLenvenapatiiiig ree 
Play was considered the creative and ‘re-creative’ activity of the 
Lord by the teachers of the Vedanta school and by the Bengal 
Vaisnavas following them. The creation of the world is play 337 


1 Brown, Life Against Death, p. 37. 
134 Huizinga, Homo Ludens, p. 155, 
135 ast 
phen = se ea the word krida is frequently used in relation to th 
o! — i ida) 
isnu—the Boar is the kridakrodatanur ( 104) or the kridavaraho (1201); rH 


essential nature.’ (Anthology 
+++, Pp. 477), 
a S. C. Chakravarti, op. cit., pp es 
7 i ; ‘ 
Brahma-Sitra 1. i. 33: ‘lokavat 4u lilé kaivalyam’ 


[of Brahman] such as we sce in ordinary life’) (‘But [creation] is mere sport 
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This is the One who, by his own free will and for the sake of his own 

constitutes with a portion of Himself the peculiar structure 

d with all its infinite variety of animate and inanimate 
138 


sport (lila), 
of the worl i 
beings in which it consists. 


When the Bengal Vaisnavas adopted this conception of creation, 
lila acquired erotic implications by virtue of Krsna’s essential 
nature (implications which it did not have in Vedanta), In the 
Vaisnava context /ild ‘refers specifically to the revelation of 
Krishna’s eternal self and his eternal surroundings in the 
earthly Vrndavan’.!°® The revelation is full of delight, of love. 
The eternal activity is expressed in time and space as love-play, 
human, carnal and jubilant: 
The Lord’s intrinsic self consists of nothing but a spontaneous sport of 
his own infinite bliss. This sport must be understood to be non-pheno- 
menal, but similar in form to that of phenomenal beings. In the pheno- 
menal world pleasure derived from conjugal love is reckoned as the 
highest fruition of sensuous pleasure; it is only natural that the 
Bhagavat should also display in his own Saktis supersensuous pleasure 
of a similar character. The sex instinct is thus acknowledged in this 
theology as one of the highest human instincts which finds a trans- 
figured counterpart or ideal in the highest sportive instinct of the 
divine being.!° 
Radha and Krsna are one, eternally united but they become 
two ‘to taste the sweetness of their /i/a’,! to experience the rasa 
of human love-play. Devotion, worship, became playful activ- 
ities in medieval Vaisnavism—‘worship and salvation are re- 
garded as... blissful enjoyment of the divine sports’.14? The 
188 Vedarthasamgraha 14 of RamAnuja (ed. with an English trans. by J. A. B. van 
Buitenen) : 
. . . sva-lilayai sva-samkalpenananta-vicitra-sthira-trasa- 
sva-ripa-jagat-samsthanam svamsenavasthitam . . . 

Van Buitenen comments on the concept of /ild (p. 192): ‘The important 
conception of God’s sport is best understood by its opposite karman. It contains 
free action (an action not resulting from a preceding action in an endless retro- 
gressive succession) performed to no purpose at all: no purpose that of necessity 
would result in new phalas for the agent to enjoy or to suffer. Hence it is compared 
to the literally inconsequential playfulness of a child. ... In creating, sustaining 
and resorbing the world God has no cause to effectuate and no end to achieve.’ 

139 Dimock, ‘Doctrine and Practice. . .’, P- 220. 


140 De, Vaisnava Faith... , PP- 287-8. 
141 Caitanya-Caritamyta, Adi, wv (cited above, p. 57). 
M2 De, Vaisnava Faith... p. 168; cf. p. 419: ‘The Bengal School of Caitanya.. . 
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devotee could express his bhakti by play, singing and dancin i 
The saint Svariipa is said to have sung the fifth SOng of the 
Gitagovinda (u. 2 ff.) to Caitanya and as he sang the Tefrain 
(‘my mind remembers Hari—he joked and played love-games in 
the rasa [dance]’) Caitanya was transported: 

And in the ecstasy of love he stood and began to dance. . «+ The feel. 
ings of joy and wantonness all swelled. And these feelings rose and 
combined; and they became supremely high. siete And the Lord 
[Caitanya] asked the saint Svaripa time and again to sing a pada, And 
time and again he tasted the sweetness of the song. And as he sang, the 
dance of the Lord became all the more intense. And the Lord danced 
thus for a long time. .. . Thus I have narrated the Lord’s /ilas in the 
garden. . . .14% ; 

Play as the creative activity, as the erotic activity of Krsna, as 
the expression of Vaisnava devotion, was sacred. Similarly 
Plato had seen play as the activity whereby one could gain 
access to the domain of the sacred: 

What, then, is the right way of living? Life must be lived as play, 
playing certain games, making sacrifices, singing and dancing and 
then a man will be able to propitiate the gods. . . 144 

Likewise the German mystic Jacob Boehme saw ‘man’s perfec- 
tion...in the transformation of the bodily life into joyful 
play’.145 

As God plays with the time of this outward world so also should the 
inward divine man play with the outward in the revealed wonders of 
God in this world, and open the Divine Wisdom in all creatures, each 
according to its property.146 


_Jayadeva expresses his devotion through aesthetic activity— 
his play is with words and sounds—the Gitagovinda is a ‘playful- 
creation’ (lildyita) (xu. 28). ‘Poiesis. .. is a play-function’ :147 
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ical or symmetrical arrangement of language, the hitting 
- by rhyme or assonance, the deliberate disguising of the 
the artificial or artful construction of phrases—all might be so 
on utterances of the play spirit.14° 
m ‘ ? 
lay the erotic, the religious, and the literary converge, and 
“8 z Py aleeaeat is the very meaning of the Gitagovinda. 
tha 
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of the mar! k 


48 Jbid., p. 155. 
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5 
THE MEANINGS OF LOVE 


Lovers, indeed, if only they could might utter 

strange things in the midnight air. For it seems that 
everything’s 

trying to hide us.... 


Lovers, to you, each satisfied in the other, 
I turn with my question about us... . 


... IT ask you about us. I know 
why you so blissfully touch: because the caress withholds 
because it does not vanish, the place that you : 
so tenderly cover; because you perceive thereunder 
pure duration. Until your embraces almost 
denon naa : rare 
vers, are you the same? en you lift 
up to each other’s lipsp—drink ars ae 
oh, how strangely the drinker eludes his part !1 


ALLEGORY 


In history you have the deeds of God to wonder at 
in allegory his mysteries to believe. . . .2 , 


bi ae 1s not so much an allegorical work as an 
Hiecary malian work. In the context of the Sanskrit 
out being in conflige vig nd be erotic, literally sexual, with- 
literally about eae i Fs religious ideals; the Gitagovinda is 
There was no cont: ‘di ove but it is also literally devotional. 
ful lover and th racictlon—Just as Krsna was at once a play- 
nd the transcendental God, a poem could celebrate 

? Rainer Maria Rii ‘ , 
Stephen Spender, Pa a seers, 
* Hugh of Saint-Victor, D : 


the second ele, x 
By, trans. J. B. Lei d 
1963), pp. 35-7 ds ishman an 


calicon, cited by Aelfred Squire, Selected Writings of 


Hugh of Saint-Victor (London, 1962), p. 23 
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poth the sensual delights of the world and the ultimate mysteries 
transcending the world. The need to read the poem allegorically, 
to interpret the sexuality as a mere analogy for the spiritual 
relationship, wholly differentiated from it, arises only when 
celibacy is idealized, when sexuality becomes a transgression 


against religious ideals. 


_,. dubious are the attempts which have been made to interpret the 
eroticism of the poem [the Gitagovinda] not in a literal but in an alle- 
gorical sense, exactly as in the case of the Biblical Song of Songs. . . . 
Whatever may be the case with its Biblical parallel . . . it seems to me 
that the eroticism of the poem is genuine eroticism. There is no more 
allegory in the story of Radha and Krishna than in many other 
legendary adventures of Krishna.° 


It was perhaps the obvious thematic similarities between the 
Gitagovinda and the Song of Songs which inspired the first Euro- 
peans who read Jayadeva’s poem to consider it an allegory. 
Sir William Jones, the eighteenth-century pioneer of Indo- 
logical studies, in his essay ‘On the Mystical Poetry of the 
Persians and Hindoos’ described the ‘little Pastoral Drama, 
entitled Gitagovinda’ as a piece of ‘emblematic theology’ the 
subject of which was the ‘reciprocal attraction between divine 
goodness and the human soul’. Christian Lassen, who trans- 
lated the Gitagovinda into Latin in 1836, in his allegorical inter- 
pretation made Krsna the ‘divinely-given soul’: 


To speak my opinion in one word, Krishna is here the divinely given 
soul manifested in humanity... The recollection of this celestial 
origin abides deep in the mind, and even when it seems to slumber— 
drugged as it were by the fair shows of the world, the pleasures of 
visible things, and the intoxication of the senses—it now and again 
awakes, . . . full of yearning to recover the sweet serenity of its pristine 
condition. Then the soul begins to discriminate and to perceive that 
the love, which was its inmost principle, has been lavished on empty 
and futile objects; it grows a-wearied of things sensual, false, and 
unenduring; it longs to fix its affection on that which shall be stable, 
and the source of true and eternal delight.® 


3 Franklin Edgerton, ‘The Hindu Song of Songs’ in Wilfred Schoff (ed.), The 
Song of Songs: a Symposium (Philadelphia, 1924), pp. 45-6. 

4 Cited by Duncan Greenlees, The Song of Divine Love (Madras, 1962), p. v- 
(Greenlees is described on the dustjacket as ‘an Oxonian of repute’ !) 

5 Cited by Lal, op. cit., p. 13. 
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Following suit Edwin Arnold entitled his Victorian translatio 

of the Gitagovinda, The Indian Song of Songs, thereby ittiposing 
analogical implications upon it from the start. Whatever ‘ie 
Song of Songs was originally, whether a marriage song or q 
liturgy of the Adonis~-Tammuz fertility cult, or whatever,® it, 
canonization demanded allegorical interpretation, demandeq 
theological defence; allegory was the means of demonstrating 
how the love-song was the revealed word of God. The Gita. 
govinda needs no such defence and yet it has been given jt 

largely out-of preconception, out of an assumption that the 
allegory of love must be a universal phenomenon. Duncan 
Greenlees, a disciple of Annie Besant and an exponent of the 
philosophia perennis, insists on the pure ‘spirituality’ of the Gita. 
govinda: 


Some in their blind folly have dared to spit filth at this holy thing, 
naming this wonderful poem erotic . . . in their false self-righteousness, 
They cannot approach the sweet darkness of the dim arbour or shrine 
wherein the soul of Man is at-oned with his eager all-loving God, 
and in their madness try to besmirch the devotee with the slime of 
their own defilement. Alas for an age wherein man denies his purest 
treasure!’ 


Having once tasted the sweetness of God’s love, Radha, the Soul, is 
ceaselessly seeking to know it again and more fully. To her comes the 
dear friend, the Guru, who points out to her that God belongs to all 
and she can have no monopoly on his Love.® 


The hero of our story is no man dallying with a young girl, it is the 
supreme Lord who from time to time appears in the world to restore 
the rule of righteousness and overthrow all evil.® 


[There is] nothing carnal in His love, nothing to cause a blush in the 


° A. Robert, in Cantique des Canti i i 
: ques (Paris, 1963), gives a complete history of th 
H ry of the 
interpretation of the Song of Songs as well as an exhaustive bibliography, French 
translation and commentary. acai 
7 Greenlees, op. cit., p. vi. 
® Ibid., p. xv. 

*Ibid., p. 2. I think it is here tha 
Rn t G 
Gitagovinda which is, I believe, that ‘su 2 
overthrow all evil’ is a ‘man dallyin 
logy of sacred and profane love, 

and samsdara. 


nlees misses the whole point of the 
; oe Lord who appears in the world to 
i Mine a young girl’. Krsna embodies the homo- 

omology of divinity and humanity, of nirodna 
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tenderest virgin, [it is] but the eternal urge of Spirit to unite with 


Spirit.” 

Greenlees interprets the grove in which Radha and Krsna make 
love as the ‘Interior Castle’, the inner self" and he interprets 
the removal of Radha’s girdle as the falling away of all that veils 
us from the ‘all-seeing-eye’ of God.!" He describes Radha and 
the Gopis as ‘little souls whom He has made’!*—a clearly 
Semitic, a very non-Indian, idea. Modern Indian writers have 
been influenced in their approaches to the Gitagovinda much 
more by these European notions than by Indian concepts; 
Indian concepts are westernized: 


The erotic elements in his poem may be explained away as purely 
allegorical or symbolical representation of highly spiritual ideas.™ 


Radha is not a woman but a thing representing the materialism, and 
the whole is a gradual story of the pilgrimage of the soul up to the 
path of glory.... Mystically viewed Jumna is that portion between 
the two eye brows.?® 


In his Geeta Govinda, Jayadeva weaves these bare strands [of the 
story of Radha and Krsna] into what is one of the finest religious- 
romantic poems of the world . . . the love-play of Krishna and Radha 
is an allegory depicting the trials and temptations of the human soul 
before it finds, in its union with God, bliss eternal and joy ineffable. 


Krishna is the human soul engaged in amorous sports with the gopis, 
who represent the delights of the illusory world, ignoring Radha, the 
personification of intellectual and moral beauty. He is ‘reminded’ by 
the messenger, and returns to Radha, who comes to his rescue and 
weans him from the pleasures of the world of the senses. Ultimately 
Krishna is freed from sensuous distractions, and his love with Radha, 
the personification of divine love and beauty, takes place.?” 


This Lover-Beloved relation is not the allegorical dualism of Greek 
agape or eros, or Spenserian Earthly and Heavenly Love, but rather a 
18 Ibid., p. 43. 


20 Ibid., pp. 18-19. u Ibid., p. 40. 


13 [bid., p. 42. 
14, C. Mukherji, A Study of Vaisnavism in Ancient and Medieval Bengal (Calcutta, 


1966), p. 101. 
15, R. Iyengar, cited by M. Krishnamachariar, History of Sanskrit Literature 


(Delhi, 1970), p. 341n. 
16 Lal, op. cit., p. 68. 
27 Randhawa, Kangra Paintings of the Gita Govinda, p. 52. 
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union of the two and a simultaneous recognition of the divine in th 
human in which dtman consciousness transcends to Brahman supercon 


sciousness.1® 

The subject matter of Gita Govinda is the dalliance (Ras) scene in 
spring season in lovely Vrndaban. That season and that spot jg e 
vine lovers to offer spiritual treat to the adepts oe 


suited to the Di lovers 
after a brief sojourn in this uneternal earthly abode are to return to 


the Divine realm Gauloka.!® 


The Gitagovinda, we may conclude, is certainly an erotic poem but 
it is much more: it is symbolic, it opens up a world of mystical berce S 
tion. One may only enjoy its music, another may enjoy the c, 
sentiment (vildsa-kala) but a real rasika will find also the joy of the 
mystical marriage of the individual soul and the Deity.” 


The allegorical nuptial song of the mystical marriage of the 
soul and God is based upon a conception of the sacred and pro- 
fane dimensions of love as analogous—the attraction of the soul 
to God is like the attraction of the lover to the beloved. The 
Song of Songs could be interpreted pneumatically, could be 
made an allegory, because both the soul and God, like the lover 
and beloved, in the western traditions generally, have attributes 
are personal, and distinct from one another. The soul includes 
the personality; it can desire, it can love, it can be ‘clothed... 
in the garment of a bride to prepare for a pure and spiritual 
marriage with God’. 


The soul, then, we define to be sprung from the breath of God, 
immortal, Possessing body, having form, simple in its substance, 
intelligent in its own nature, developing its powers in various ways, 
free in its determinations, subject to growth by opportunity, in its 
faculties mutable, rational, supreme, endued with an instinct of pre- 
sentiment, evolved out of one (original) .2 


A hasrsiinihaongta) op. cit., pp. 502-3. He insists that the Gitagovinda is based 
on - e experience of metaphysical love in the union of dtman and Brahman’. 
‘ ae Behari, The Geet Govind (Jodhpur, 1964), p. 1 
arkar, op. cit., p. 42; see also Monika Varma The G it i 
: : ita Govinda of Jayadeva 
ae - - Introduction’; M. Mukherji, SJ avadeyas Poet ty ene, 
sei ts sein cregc University of Calcutta, 1935. Practically all 
i lealing ¢ Gitagovinda perpetuates the notion that it is an 
isda of Nyssa, op. cit., p. 153, 
ertullian, De Anima 22, cited A 
, by H. Wheeler Robinson, ‘The Soul (Chris- 
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This entity, the self as inclusive of the personality, the essential 

principle of an individual’s nature, would in the Indian tradi- 

tions generally be considered an aggregate of intellect (buddhi), 

mind (manas), and I-ness (akam-kdara), material qualities, part 

of prakyti, not the ultimate ground and essence of the indivi- 
dual’s being. In other words, what is generally considered the 
soul in western traditions, is in Indian traditions a phase of the 
temporal, mundane, bodily existence. The eternal, ‘spiritual’ 
principle in man, the ‘soul’ beyond empirical existence is the 
atman or the jiva or the purusa. The dtman as the essential human 
‘soul’ was considered in the Upanisads and in the Vedanta texts 
to be absolutely one and the same as brahman, spaceless, eternal, 
without qualities, impalpable, devoid of duality. It is impossible 
to conceive of the relationship between the diman and Brahman 
as like the relationship between lover and beloved; there is 
absolutely no basis for the analogy. The Samkhya system deve- 
loped the Upanisadic concept of purusas, individual souls, infinite 
in number, indestructible, eternal entities, pure spirit which in 
the human being finds itself conjoined with prakyti, nature. All 
purusas or jivas are the same; they have no volition, no attributes. 
So again the analogy of love does not work: the ‘soul’, or 
‘spiritual monad’ does not seek union with God—what is sought 
is simply its release from the world of coming-to-be and 


passing-away. 

It is somewhat strange that a poem [the Gitagovinda] which describes 
the transports of sensual love with all the exuberance of an Oriental 
fancy should...have received an allegorical explanation in a 
mystical religious sense.” 

It is strange, not because of the exuberant sensuality, but be- 
cause, in Indian traditions, there is little basis for an analogy 
between the ‘soul’ and the lover. The ‘transports of sensual love’ 
could however, in the Krsnaite tradition, have a ‘mystical reli- 
gious sense’, but not in the same way as the Song of Songs has in 
the Judeo-Christian exegetical tradition. Krsna, as the personal 
God, was considered by the medieval Vaisnavas higher than 
Brahman precisely because Krsna, unlike Brahman, could be 


tian)’ in James Hastings (ed.), Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. x1 (London, 


1920), p. 735. 
29 A. A, Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature (London, 1900), p. 345. 
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loved. Krsna does not ‘stand for’ the A 
groom ‘stands for’ Jahweh, God, or peg as the bride. 
allegorical potentia animae—the cowherd lover ts iy 1S Not an 
loved by Radha, is loved by her in the Gita oa “Krsna was 
should be loved by the dhakta—it is loving eS inda, and he 
person a bhakta. Radha does not ‘stand for’ or haan, the 
bhakta or his ‘soul’ in the Bengal Vaisnava beet oe the 
attitudes are the same; Radha’s sexual longing ee but their 
parallel to the devotee’s religious longing. The bhafh; sna rungs 
ee in his heart as Radha did. It is rasa theory ey Places 
“ egory pkioge there is an allegorical tradition in - than 
erature) which invests the Gitagovinda with its sa slate 
Diana bhakta, the devotional rasika, tasting F sepa di. 
Fe ea the great joy of love, the ia 
— et = Krsna, In its various phases. The Chien 
feeait die ; ede ie: because it allegorically 

age u 

pir beinats of any abstract concept, pe ee - ih sid 
veyed the ‘sweet sentiment’ of love of Krsna Pee 


1 Caitanya 


‘An ig ; 
night nee pie ea et » Krsnadasa Kaviraja relates, ‘tasted 
se ae oe the songs of Vidyapati, Candidasa and ja ad : 
listened he tout. on a ae Svaripa Deniodata "2° As he 

déliri d fall into rapture, be transported i . 
Pc hanina a bes ee was full of power Ae bene con 
their satttce is as es In part the power and eresnin iad 

’ imply in the subject—‘Which i i 
melody?’, Caitanya asked Sri ae pete pe 
2 e€ man 


25 Caitanya Caritamrta Adj. XII (Ra tra 158 
Z ) . Y, Pp. 
y 2 P 3 cf Madhya, u (Ra' >» Pi 37) 
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. ‘Those which are turned to the love-songs of Radha 
oa Krsna.’2° Any song about Krsna’s /il@, about his love- 
making with Radha, would be sacred. Nothing connected with 
Krsna could be profane. But the sacredness, the power and the 
meaning are enhanced by Jayadeva’s skill as a poet; the en- 
chanting, enrapturing rhythms of the songs invest the story with 

Krsna by the sweet sounds of the 


magic—devotees are drawn to 
Gitagovinda, just as the cowherd-women were drawn from their 


homes by the mellifluous notes from Krsna’s flute. Popular 
legends tell of a Mughal who read the Gitagovinda: 

One day while riding he 
ecstasy of pleasure, and th 
munion with Krishna.?? 


vinda provided the followers of Caitanya with songs 
f devotion. 


was singing its verses, when he fell into an 
ought that, though a Moslem, he felt com- 


The Gitago 
for their Aértanas; it is a musical expression 0 
O Mind! devotion associated with the ambrosia of the notes and 
melodies of music is verily paradise and salvation. . . . Through philo- 

al knowledge one attains salvation only gradually after several 
but he who has knowledge of melodies along with natural 


sophic 
ed soul here and now.?® 


births; 
devotion to God becomes a liberat 
But in addition to the literal and musical dimensions of the 
poem there is, Sri Ramananda tells Caitanya, an ‘inner sense’; 
he recites two verses of the Gitagovinda (1m. 1-2) and comments: 


e two verses, O Lord, are full of meaning. And the more we 


And thes 
be the meaning that they will 


look at the inner sense, the sweeter will 


reveal.?° 

The verses quoted present the crucial mystery of the Krsna-cult 
—the highest Lord becomes truly and completely human; he 
who is ‘liberation from phenomenal-existence’ (1. 21) enters into 


ed by A. K. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 184. 
 Raminanda, the governor of Vidyanagara province, he 
? and the governor answered, ‘I am indeed 
ground in a devotional 


26 [bid., Madhya, cit 
When Caitanya me' 
asked him, ‘Are you Raya-Ramananda 
that vile slave of a Sidra’, at which Caitanya fell on the 
rapture (see Majumdar, p- 178). 


27 Macauliffe, op. cit., p. 9- 


28 The south Indian composer Tyagaraja (1767-1847) cited in de Bary, op. cit., 


pp. 6021, 
29 Caitanya-Caritamyla, Madhya. vim (Ray trans., p. 156). 
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phenomenal-existence, becomes bound and subject to pain lik 
c 


aman, as a man: 
Moreover, the Enemy-of-Kamsa, having placed Radha in his h 

as the chain binding him with desire for the world, abandoned at 
peauties of Vraja. Having pursued Radhika here and there, his mt 
suffering from the wounds of love’s arrows, repentant in the Mind 
on the bank of the Kalinda-Nandini, Madhava was despondene 


[m. 1-2] 

Krsna is the Bhagavat, the Lord, and Radha is the mahabhgy 
the incarnation of the highest loving sentiment; Krsna js a 
saktimat and Radha is the hladini-sakti; but while Radha anq 
Krsna are understood as more than themselves (that is, more 
than lover and beloved), they are not envisioned as other than 
themselves (that is, they are actual, not allegorical, figures), The 
followers of Caitanya do not interpret the Gitagovinda allegori- 


cally but historically, literally: 


It is important to note that the Vrndavana-/ild is not a mere symbol or 
divine allegory, but a literal fact of religious history. The Radha. 
... is taken as a vivid historical, as well as super-historical, 


The Gitagovinda is quoted throughout the Caitanya-Caritamyta 
and in the theological texts of the followers of Caitanya ‘to 
illustrate or prove various points; it is cited as authoritative 
as if it were a historical document rather than a literary text 
Radha, who historically sported with Krsna in the earthly 
Vrndavana, who eternally sports with Krsna in the heavenly 
Vrndavana, is not an allegorical representation of the devotee 
or the devotee’s soul (jiva), but her relationship with Krsna is 
paradigmatic of what the devotee’s relationship with Krsna 
hae to be. The devotee must realize that the jiva and the 
Lo ae are the ‘same and yet different’, like lovers, like 

adha and Krsna. The Gitagovinda had the power, for the 


© De, Vai i 
ee idiied es oe spe rhea tsi does not seem to have been any 
mentary Balabodhini tse ari ore the modern period. I: - 
Caitunys, I meu. find as (seat epae who ii some tlover 

we we an allegori ‘ as 
ig traditional linguistic and rhetorical gloss, fied : SCECsIs but found instead 
tradition, at in itself is revealing of the 
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medieval Vaisnavas of Bengal, to prompt that realization and 
the power to manifest the Lord. 
On one occasion [in spring] ...the Lord [Caitanya] went to a 
garden [in Puri] at night... with his devotees. Beautiful indeed was 
the garden. It was almost like a second Vrndavana. It bloomed with 
the beauty of trees and creepers. Through it the wind from the mount 
of Malaya blew with the fragrance of flowers. . .. And as the Lord saw 
this garden his heart was filled with joy. So the Lord sang in the garden 
h his devotees. And the song began with the words: /alita- 


a song wit 

lavanga-lata [i.c., the third song of the Gitagovinda]. The Lord sang this 

song with his devotees and he went round the garden as he sang. And 

the Lord went to every tree and every creeper in the garden. And he 
at last near an asoka tree. Under the tree the Lord suddenly saw 


went 

his beloved Lord Krsna. And the Lord ran towards his beloved one as 
he saw Him. As the Lord Krsna saw our Lord before Him He laughed. 
And at a moment He vanished from sight. So the Lord got his beloved 
Krsna but he lost Him immediately. He fell down at once in a trance 
on the ground there in that beautiful garden. 

By singing, in spring, Jayadeva’s song about Krsna’s vernal 
play, Caitanya receives a vision of the Lord. The song has the 
power to pierce time, to reactualize the past ‘amorous spring 
when Hari dances’ in the present springtime. There is no 
attempt to allegorize the song, to do with it what Catholic 
exegetes have done with spring imagery in the Song of Songs, 
to make of it a ‘springtime of the spirit)—‘Do you see chastity, 
shining like a fragrant lily?’, Gregory of Nyssa asks, ‘Do you 
see the rose of modesty, and the violet, the good odor of Christ??? 
The followers of Caitanya did not make Radha an allegorical 
figure; she does not represent, she is, and her being encompasses, 
rather than points to, the transcendental. 

In Tantric literature however, which is often centrally con- 
cerned with indicating correspondences between various levels 
of existence, Radha became a representative on the human 
plane of both macrocosmic and microcosmic entity. The Tantric 
conception of reality is not unlike the metaphysical view implicit 


in the European allegorical tradition: 


Part of the function of an allegory is to make you feel that two [or 
more] levels of being correspond to each other in detail and indeed 


81 Caitanya-Caritamyta, Antya. xix (Ray trans., pp. 331-2). 
32 Gregory of Nyssa, op. cit., p. 189. 
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that there is some underlying reality 


things, which makes this happen. ”” “™¢thing in gy. 
ture 


of 
2 Tantra 


A passage in the Tantras instructs the j 


forbidden, sexual, i 
en, » Incestuous, blasphe 
secure liberation: , re 


Mitiate to ; yi 
us activity in or Se in 


- +. inserting his organ into 
breasts, placing his foot upo: 


the mother’ . 
§ womb, Pressing 
more.*4 


n his guru’s head, he will be ni ster 
rn 


4 Code 
Suage’, 


tion is thus translatable: 


is not to suggest 
bhasa, but Jayadeva 
octrine, practice and 


i ure of Complex Words, 


» cited by Angus Fletcher, Alle- 
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language, a language which has an allegorical quality, a kind 


of transparency, a polydimensional, multi-referentia] Vitality, 
> a . 


We find ourselves in a universe of analo 
meanings. In this ‘intentional langu 
express a Hatha-yogic exercise or a just as 

symbol, any ‘state of holiness’, can be given an erotic ficaning a 
arrive at the result that a tantric text can be read with a hain rf 
keys: liturgical, yogic, tantric, etc.37 er O 


gies, homologies, and double 
age’ any erotic phenomenon can 
stage of meditation, j 


This kind of ambiguity between the sex 
typical of the Gitagovinda. 

The basic structure of the Gitagovinda—the union, separation 
and reunion of male and female—lends itself to Tantric inter- 
pretation,®® for in Tantrism absolute reality is conceived as 
a unity which in the process 


of phenomenalization becomes 
separated into two, the male and the female; the goal is libera- 


tion from phenomenal existence by uniting the male and female 
both within and without, both physiologically (the union of the 
kundalini®® and the brain) and cosmically (the union of Sakti 
and Siva). Radha goes to Krsna for union with him, just as 
the kundalini goes to the thousand-petalled lotus in the brain 5 
Radha is active, as is the Sakti in Hindu Tantrism. Pandit 
Sadashiv Rath Sharma of the Jagannatha temple in Puri 


explained to me that the Gitagovinda is understood by the yogins 
of Orissa to be a Tantric text: 


ual and the ascetic is 


Radha is the realization of the fourth cakra which is shaped like a 
pillar and situated in the heart. When the yogi realizes the light in this 
centre he realizes the great pleasure of Supreme Cheerfulness. Radha 
is the manifestation of light. Radha is the sudarfana-cakra, The Gita- 


3” Eliade, Yoga, Immortality and Freedom, p. 252. 

8 For example: ‘There is every possibility that Radha represents the con- 
secrated woman of the Tantras chastened by the divine love of Krsna’, Moti 
Chandra, ‘notes’ to the portfolio of paintings from the Gilagovinda, Lalit Kala 
Akademi (New Delhi, 1965). : 

8° The Kundalini is ‘a potent occult energy symbolized by a serpent having three 
and a half coils, and sleeping with its tail in its mouth. It is often referred toasa 
goddess and has its home in the subtle body of man, occupying a point near the 
base of the spine at the miladhara plexus.’ Benjamin Walker, Hindu World, vol. t 
ba ect ee afternoon in August of 1974 I met with Pandit Rath 
Sharma in his home in Puri, Orissa; he dictated stories about the life of Jayadeva. 


(See Chapter VI, ‘The saint’, page 213 below.) 
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: ibes the maithuna of Tantra. Maithuna is not just t 
ain ae when the kundalini unites with the cent 
eles that is maithuna. And the Uddisa Tantra says that 
“ of the tongue touches the tonsil that is also maithuna. 


he unio 
Te of self. 
When the 


Pandit Rath Sharma had explained also that the Gitagovindg 
is a great devotional work, ‘pure bhakti ; I asked him how 
Tantrism and bhakti could be reconciled (as the two systems 
seem to me fundamentally so different) ; the question diq ne 
make a great deal of sense to him (as the two systems seeme, d 
to him fundamentally so similar) : 


In bhakti everything is Suddha-prema [pure love]. Without Suddha-premg 
there is nothing. No relationship to God. There are two types: Saririka. 
prema [carnal love] and atmika-prema [spiritual love]. Saririka-prema can 
lead to supreme realization when the devotee imagines the maithuna of 
Radha and Krsna. When the yogi imagines this combination in his 
mind it is the maithuna of human and superhuman thought. It is the 
maithuna of Tantra. That is also rasa, Such rasa is in the Gitagovinda, 
Jayadeva related to Krsna as Radha to Krsna. Jayadeva Gosvamin 
was a great yogi and he was full of devotion to Lord Jagannatha, 


Historically the reconciliation and coalescence of Krsna- 
bhakti and Tantrism seems to have occurred in the Sahajiya-cult. 


3 Sahajiya 


From those works of Jayadeva which we have, 
that he was a Vaisnava-sahajiya. He worshi joint i 

at hh sn : pped a joint image of 
ei and Krsna... . There are other indications of Sahajiya feeling 
in Als poetry. . .. Vanamili-dasa, who wrote [Jayadeva’s] biography, 
leaves no doubt that he was a pure Sahajiya.4t 


we can understand 


Perhaps the primary ‘indicatio 
poetry’ is Jayadeva’s 
human love. The Sahajiyg 


“ Haraprasad Sastri, 


, a ti sas 
Hidden Moon, PP. 56-7; ef. n article on Candidasa, 


cited by Dimock, Place of the 
» P- 100; S. B. Das Gupta, op. cit., 


p. 115. *S.C. Mukherji, op, cit, 
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Krsna. But in the Sahajiya school all men were considered em- 
podiments of Krsna and all women embodiments of Radha; 
the goal then for a man was realization of himself as Krsna 
together, in love, with a woman whose goal was realization of 
herself as Radha. Together, in a ritual based on the sexual 
pamacara Tantric rite, the maithuna in which the man becomes 
Siva uniting with Sakti, the man and woman experienced the 
union of Radha and Krsna. The esoteric Tantric practice was 
infused with a notion of human love by the Vaisnava-sahajiyas: 
‘Using one’s body as a medium of prayer and loving spon- 
taneously’, Gandidasa sang, ‘is the sahaja love.’*” Sahaja means 
‘inborn, natural, spontaneous, easy’—spontaneity, naturalness, 

was the means and the end of the Sahajiya celebration of love. 

In the ascetic tradition, the ‘natural’, the sensual, was to be 

overcome, restrained, struck down. But for the Sahajiyads the 

senses could lead the devotee to the great delight, the eternal 

Vrndavana, spontaneous human love would guide the heart 

to God, the deity which was understood as the ultimate fulfil- 

ment of one’s own, innate, self. Of all the various Indian tradi- 

tions the Sahajiya school seems most perfectly to conceive of 

‘the sacred and profane dimensions of love as homologous and 

and not differentiated’. 


The Sahajiya Vaisnavas, having a Tantric legacy, did believe in the 
identity of human and divine. They used the Vaisnava poetic para- 
phernalia of human love. . . . To both orthodox and Sahajiya Vaisna- 
vas, the love of Radha and Krishna is the guiding principle of the 
universe. To the Sahajiyas, however, men and women are micro- 
cosms, and have within them the ultimate reality of the divine pair in 
both phases of their love: in separation and in union. Thus love be- 
tween man and woman duplicates, not symbolically but actually, the 
love between Radha and Krishna, the nature of which is transcendent 
joy.” 


The Sahajiyas differed from the orthodox Vaisnavas and from 
Indian religious traditions generally in their attitude toward 
women. Women were esteemed as in the literary tradition, as 
in the Sakta tradition, as Radha is esteemed in the Gitagovinda: 


She is of the greatest beauty, and she has a husband at home [i-e., she 


42 Cited above, p. 26. 
“8 Dimock, ‘Doctrine and practice. ..’, p. 62. 
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is parakiya]. She is most wonderful, in beauty and in qualities 
denly, by bhava, she will come to unite with him. Her beay "s mare 
through hisseyes into his heart, and when it enters his heart ill pass 
draw his mind. There will be sadhana with her.“ 1 will 


The vessel of sahaja is fresh and young, and wounds with the arp 
her glance. She possesses all the marks of beauty, and the cloth Ows of 
jewels upon her body are bright and colored. Her lips are full a es 
and her body such that a golden creeper cannot compare with it ead 
alaka and tilaka are flattering to her body. Such a nayika is a ob ler 
nayika; serve such a one and know her excellence and greatness i 


The nayaka serving the ndyik@, the man serving the woman, th 

god serving the human being and ‘knowing her excellence and 
greatness’—it is a motifrunning throughout Sahajiya literature. 
Candidasa addressed the washerwoman, Rami: ‘ 


I knew thy feet to be a cool retreat and so I took shelter there. Th 

art to me the revealer of the Vedas, thou art to me as the eeRsne of 
the Savior Lord Siva,—thou art the iris of my eyes;—my worshi - 
love toward thee is my morning, noon-tide and evening Lae : 
thou art the necklace of my neck. The body of the washerwom ie 
of the nature of the eternal maid Radha. . . .48 — 


The song elaborates the motif as established in the Gi I 
e€ Gitagovinda; 
is the . bows down to a milkmaid and Gasste Bee 
ou are my adornment, you are my li j in 
the ocean of existence’ (x4). poe aver Hees 

For the Sahajiyas, the sahaj : 

: : ya, the ‘natural’ state, was th 
blissful state, love as a state of being, ultimate and soni 
sae the state in which Radha and Krsna are eternally 
ar a yet longing for each other as if separated). The 
goal was the full realization of that state, ex erience of th 
sahaja nature of the self, Pere Beer 

Ti jiya-sect © 
Pas oe regards Jayadeva as its Adi-guru and one 

thas’*’—he had ardently sung of the carnal love of 


4 Naviké-sadhana-fika, cit 
wiké-s , cited by Dimock. i 
Cea eae cited ibid nied Ceri oer 
i y S. B. Das Gupta, o seo Uae 
“" De, Vaisnava Faith and ora ie ‘ 
, Pp. 436n, 
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thematically. In a sense the Gitagovinda is, in Sahajiya terms, 
allegorical, for to the Sahajiyas Radha and Krsna were personi- 
fications of principles within the human being. But in another 
sense it is existence itself which is a kind of lived, enacted, 
allegory—the man and the woman, in turn, are but the ephe- 
meral personifications of the eternal reality of Krsna and 


Radha. 


SYMBOL 
Though the reflection in the pond may dissolve 
before us: know the symbol! 
Only in the double realm will the voices be lasting 
and gentle.*8 
In the symbol various and diverse realms of thought, feeling, 
experience can merge—the symbol can establish a relationship 
between those realms. The image becomes invested with power, 
becomes a symbol, becomes aesthetically, religiously, psycho- 
logically potent, when it is used or interpreted to suggest pheno- 
mena on several levels of experience; personal, cultural and 
universal experiences may be linked, held together, encapsul- 
ated in the symbol, expressed as one experience. 


In symbol there is concealment and yet revelation: here therefore, by 
Silence and Speech acting together comes a double significance.*° 


The symbolic dimension of an image extends its implications 
and ramifications, enables it to have various meanings at once. 
The abstract, transcendental, conceptual, universal, through 
symbolization may be expressed concretely, specifically sen- 


sually. 
The symbol is characterized by a translucence of the special [the 
species] in the individual, or of the general [the genus] in the special, 
or of the universal in the general; above all by the translucence of the 
eternal through and in the temporal.*° 

48 Rainer Maria Rilke, Sonnets to Orpheus 1.9, in The Penguin Book of German 


Verse, p. 404. 

« Carlyle, Sartor Resarlus ut. 3, cited by Norman O. Brown, Love’s Body (New 
York, 1966), p. 190. 

50 Coleridge, The Statesman’s Manual, cited by William Wimsatt and Cleanth 
Brooks, Literary Criticism: A Short History (New York, 1957), p. 400. 
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Translucent, but not transparent, revealing and yet concealin 
the symbol, whether used or interpreted consciously or uncon. 
sciously, tends to integrate within itself a multitude of elements 
situations and ideas, and each element suggests in turn other 
elements. ‘As the mind explores the symbol it is led beyond the 
grasp of reason... beyond the range of human understand. 
ing.’5! The immensity, diffusion, ambiguity, openness of symbols 
makes their interpretation difficult: 

Ifwe are to interpret the ‘sense’ of the symbol we must expand it, and 
this must be in terms of literal sentences. If, on the other hand, we thus 
expand it we lose the ‘sense’ or value of the symbol as symbol. The 
solution of this paradox seems to me to lie in an adequate theory of 
interpretation of the symbol. It does not consist in substituting Literal 
for symbol sentences, in other words substituting ‘blunt’ truth for 
symbolic truth, but rather in deepening and enriching the meaning of 


the symbol.*? 

Symbols occur in Vedic literature as magical devices; objects 
were invested with symbolic value, identified with a god ora 
cosmic force in the elaborate system of identifications and 
correspondences which yielded symbols as interpenetrations of 
various levels of reality. 

A very striking feature of these works [the Vedas and Brahmanas] is 
their passion for identification of one thing with another. ... The 
purpose was strictly practical; more specifically magical. It was to get 
results by setting cosmic forces in motion. To this end a cosmic force 
was said to ‘be’ this or that other thing, which other thing we can 


control... .° 

In the Upanisads symbols became gnostic devices—certain im- 
ages were used to point or draw the mind to ultimately un- 
knowable truths—knowledge of the unknowable was symbolic 
knowledge. Symbols led beyond ‘reason and the range of 
human understanding’. 

The Indian word for symbol, ‘pratikam’, . . . denotes originally (from 
prati-anc-) the side ‘turned towards’ us, and therefore visible, of an 
object in other respects invisible. In this sense the teachers of the 
Vedanta often speak of symbols (pratikdni) of Brahman. They under- 

1 C. G. Jung, Man and His Symbols, Laurel edn (New York, 1968), p. 4. 


°8 Wilbur Urban,’ Language and Reality (New York, 1939), pp. 434-5. 
® Franklin Edgerton, The Beginnings of Indian Philosophy (London, 1965), p. 21. 
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stand by the term definite representations of Brahman under some 
form perceptible by the senses ... which for the purpose of worship 
,..are regarded as Brahman and are related to the latter as the 


images of the gods (pratima, arca) to the gods that they represent... . By 
symbol ... we understand all the representations conceived with a 
view to the worship of Brahman, himself incapable of representations 
under some one of his phenomenal forms. *4 : 


Symbols, in this sense, sacred images, were used in meditation 
—the mind was concentrated upon the sensuous emblem of the 
god in order to be drawn to the supra-sensible abstract real- 
ization. 

Thus the Yogi... says to himself, ‘I meditate upon the jewel of 
Vishnu’s brow, as the soul of the world; upon the gem on his breast, 
as the first principle of things;’ and so on: and thus through a percep- 
tible substance proceeds to an imperceptible idea.*5 


In the context of the Gitagovinda Visnu’s brow and the gem of 
his breast would be emblems not only of his divinity but also of 
his sexuality, features which infatuate Radha. Various images 
in the poem suggest®® simultaneously religious and erotic motifs 
and as such they may be read as symbols, transactions between 
realms of experience, interconnections between contexts. Sym- 
bolization is the ‘transformation of things into something other 
than what they appear to profane experience to be’.®’ The 
profane object can embody the sacred truth—the symbol is 
capable of spanning and reconciling the sacred and profane 


dimensions. 


1 The lotus (for example) 


The lotus that grows from Visnu’s [Hari’s] navel 
and holds within its greatness all the wonders of the world 


54 Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Dover edn (London, 1966), 
pp. 99-101. 

55 E. H. Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, 3rd edn (Calcutta, 1961), p. 130n. 

56 The suggestive power of words was the concern of the theorists of the Dhvani 
suggestion or overtone, was considered the power of words, figures 
of speech or sentences, often compared to the persisting resonance of a bell after 
it has been rung, by which one understands more than has explicitly been stated. 

5? Mircea Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, Meridian edn (New York, 


school; dhvani, 


1963), p. 452. 
14 
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may not be blamed—for in all things 


lace 
ed laws apply—that at one plac 
reais should drink of immortality 


and bees but take the honey, 
tasty with ambrosia and with sweat.®8 


The lotus has symbolic value here—the cosmic process and 
the natural process of bees gathering honey (with all its erotic 
associations) occur ‘at one place’, in the lotus—the cosmic 
ade natural and the natural process is given cosmic 
significance through the lotus as a symbol. ‘At one place’ the 
specific and the universal, the erotic and the religious, converge, 

The lotus is a significant image in Indian erotics—the ideal 
woman for love is the lotus-lady, the padmini,°° who is delicate 
as a lotus, whose hands, feet, and eyes are like lotuses, whose 
perspiration and whose vulva have the fragrance of the lotus, 
Lotuses are used in the preparation of aphrodisiacs, love- 
potions, concoctions to ensure potency and fertility, cosmetics 
and perfumes to attract a lover. 60 The lotus-seat (padmasana) is 
a prescribed sexual posture (as well as a meditational posture). 

The lotus also has extensive mythological and religious rami- 
fications. In Tantrism the bodily centres where the elements 
are thought to reside are imagined and described as lotuses; 
in the ‘twilight language’ of the carydpadas the ‘lotus’ refers 
both to the vulva and the universe. The lotus as a symbol, 
as an image which helps to centre the yogin’s concentration, 
occurs repeatedly in_yantras, the diagrams which aid in medita- 
tion, and in their verbal equivalent, mantras. It is a symbol of 
the sacred. 

. .. The unfoldment of spiritual vision in meditation is symbolized by 
fully-opened lotus-blossoms. . . . Just as the lotus grows up from the 
darkness of the mud to the surface of the water, opening its blossoms 
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process is m: 


8 Subhdsitaratnakosa 1067 (Ingalls trans.) ; 
upalabhyo nayam sakala-bhuvanascarya-mahima 
harer nabhi-padmah prabhavati hi sarvatra niyatih; 
yad atraiva brahm pibati nijam 4yur madhu punar 
vilumpanti svedadhikam amrta-hrdyam madhu-lihah. 
5° See above pp. 112-13, 
“ For example see Kamasiitra vn. i. 6, 8, etc.; cf. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 825-914. 
1 See Schmidt, pp. 534-601. 
© See M. Shahidullah, op. cit., p. 9. 
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only after it has raised itself beyond the surface... in the same way 
the mind... unfolds its true qualities... after it has raised itself 
beyond the turbid floods of passions and ignorance. . . ,63 


The lotus is particularly associated with Visnu: in the Hari- 
vamsa the lotus is designated as his first avatara;*4 among his 
epithets arc: Padmanabhi (the lotus-navelled-one), Padma- 
bhasa (he-who-is-brilliant-like-a-lotus), Padmahasa (he-whose- 
smile-is-like-a-lotus), etc. The lotus is his emblem: he holds it in 
one of his four hands (along with the conch, mace and discus). 
And his beloved Sri, Laksmi, is called Lotus (Kamala, Padma). 
A lotus grows from his navel bearing Brahmi, giving birth to 
the universe: 


Its seed is the god Brahma 
its nectar are the oceans and its pericarp Mount Meru, 
its bulb the king of serpents 
and the space within its leaf-bud is the spreading sky; 
its petals are the continents, its bees the clouds, 
its pollen are the stars of heaven: 
I pray that he, the lotus of whose navel forms thus 
our universe, 
May grant you his defence. ®5 


Visnu is the source of the lotus as a symbol of the creative 
principle: 


The lotus is, indeed, a representative of the force and energy inherent 
in the waters and of the humidity of the soil. . . . Being the first product 
of the creative principle . . . it was conceived as a sort of generative 
organ of these waters [the cosmic ocean in which Visnu sleeps]. Water 
being regarded as a female substance or ‘concept’, the lotus identified 
or associated with similar creative entities of a female character... 
could . . . act as the womb of creation, the womb of the universe. 68 


The lotus-image has a dynamic ambiguity, a tensive quality, 


8 Lama Anagarika Govinda, Foundations of Tibetan Mysticism, U.S. edn (New 
York, 1969), p. 89. 

“4 Cited by Gonda, op. cit., p. 104. 

5 Subhdsitaratnakosa 146 (Ingalls trans.) : 
bijam brahmaiva devo madhu jala-nidhayah karnika svarna-sailah 
kandam nagadhirAjo viyad ativipulah patra-koS4vakasah; 
dvipah patrani megha madhupa-kulam amis taraka garbha-dhilir 
yasyaitan nabhi-padmam bhuvanam iti sa vak Sarma devo dadaut. 


6 Gonda, loc. cit. 
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as a symbol—it suggests the erotic and the religious anq oe 
draws the two dimensions closely together, holds them ch 
suously together. When Radha suffers with thoughts of fot 
(1v. 21) the suggestion 1s conventionally erotic—lotuses sug es 
and enhance the erotic mood and hence cause the separat 
lover to grieve; but as the lotus, with its religious overtones ed 
also an emblem of Krsna as the Lord the suggestion jg aj im 
devotional. Likewise Radha wearing a lotus-tendril bracelet 
(v1. 4) suggests both the lover trying to allay the fever of pas. 
sionate longing and the devotee adorned with an emblem of the 
Bhagavat. The friend urges Radha to feast her eyes upon Krsna 
‘upon a cool bed of wet lotus sprouts’ (x. 6)—the image juxta. 
poses Krsna as lover suffering from love-in-separation (lying 
upon the cool bed for relief from the burning passion) anq 
Krsna as Nalinegaya or Padmesaya, He-who-abides-on-a-lotus 
Krsna-Visnu, sleeping on a lotus in the cosmic sea before crea. 
tion. Human loving, through the symbol, is identified with the 
vast energy at work in the creation of the universe. 

The lotus becomes a symbol through a coalescence of meta- 
phors—the sexual metaphor (the beautiful woman as a lotus), 
the cosmological metaphor (the universe as a lotus), the psycho- 
logical metaphor (consciousness as lotus) and so forth, form the 
symbol as they work together, simultaneously. 


All poetic symbols are metaphors and arise out of metaphor. But a 
symbol is more than a metaphor. The metaphor becomes a symbol 
when by means of it we embody an ideal content not otherwise 
expressible. 67 


Sanskrit thetoricians define a metaphor (riipaka) as the identi- 
fication of images, the superimposition of the qualities of one 
object onto another.°$ It is through metaphor (and kdvya is 
highly and predominantly metaphorical) that poetry expresses 
ee Snel called ‘the before unapprehended relations of 
things’.°° Metaphor is an apprehension of the similarity of 
dissimilars, of the unity of plurality—heterogencous images are 
brought together, heterogeneous realms of experience * uni- 


*7 Urban, op. cit., p. 470. 
** See George Gerow, A Glos. 7 i 
eee f sary of Indian Figures of Speech (The Hague, 1971), 


* ‘Defence of Poetry’, cited by Wheelwright op. cit, 72 
is S *) Pe . 


—_ 
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fied. The metaphorical vision of the world, a vision at the very 
heart of Sanskrit poetry, is a vision of the interconnectedness of 
things. And in the Vaisnava context, Visnu-Krsna, the ‘Per- 
vader’, 7s this interconnectedness, zs the similarity behind dis- 
similars, the unity beyond diversity: 

The world was produced from the presence of Visnu; it abides in him; 
he is the cause of its continuation and cessation; he is the world.7° 


Visnu-Krsna is the ultimate reality behind all symbolic appear- 
ances. 


2 The night 


Nocturnal symbolism universally suggests the pre-natal and pre- 
cosmic darkness, the darkness of unknowing, the darkness of 
death, death itself. Darkness and light, as an archetypal, pri- 
mally experienced, fundamental, duality tend to symbolize 
further dualities—flesh and spirit, female and male, to represent 
concretely more abstract notions of evil and good, non-being 
and:being, unconscious and conscious, and so forth. Within or 
beyond such universal associations the specific context in which 
an image occurs limits or extends its significance—the context 
defines the symbolic value of an image. And yet, as William 
Empson has pointed out, al/ the values and meanings of a word 
come into play when the word is used in a poem.” The lotus, 
the night, and other images have divergent implications in 
various traditions, but the divergences converge, the dissimilar 
associations are assimilated, as the image becomes a poetic 
symbol. The symbol is capable of resolving antagonisms be- 
tween the traditions—this is the case in the Gitagovinda with the 
images of nocturnal darkness. 

In the Indian religious traditions darkness is amas, one of the 
‘three strands’ of empirical existence, the constituents of nature. 
Tamas binds and blinds, stupefies and stultifies: 


But from ignorance is Darkness born: mark [this] well. All embodied 


70 Visnu Purdga 1. i. 31: 
visnoh sakasad udbhitam jagad atraiva ca sthitam; 
sthiti-samyama-kartasau jagato’sya jagac ca sah. 
7 William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity, New Directions edn (New York, 
n.d.), passim. 
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[selves] it leads astray. With fecklessness and sloth and sleepines. it 
binds. * 
Darkness is the fearful gloom, hell, ignorance, pitch dark drea a. 
It suggests evil, sin, degeneration; the Kali Yuga is the age of 
darkness; darkness typifies the fearful sentiment (bhayanaka-rasa), 
In the Indian literary traditions darkness is erotic. The night 
enhances the erotic mood (Srigara rasa); the darkness of bees, 
tamdla clusters, blue lotuses, the darkness of cascading black 
hair and collyrium, is the beautiful darkness of love (x1. 11, 12, 
etc.). 


It is generally said that in the evening, at night, in the dark, women 
have little timidity and are more resolute on sexual intercourse and 
more impassioned—and (at night) they are not inclined to repulse a 
man; therefore they are to be made use of at that time.” 


Krsna resolves the basic contrariety between the two tradi- 
tions, the sacred and the profane. He tells a traveller that the 
banyan tree where he rests is the abode of ‘krsna-bhogin’, either 
‘Krsna-the-lover’ or the ‘black-snake’, the deadliest of cobras 
(v1.12). The pun is indicative of the whole essence of the 
Gitagovinda—that which is deadly (sexual longing, deadly by 
binding one to sdmsara) is also liberation in joy by grace of 
Krsna, the ‘dark-one’. As the darkness of night is made joyous 
by the beloved in the tryst, the darkness of the Kali Age is made 
joyous by Krsna in devotion. Although he is dark he is a ‘lightin 
the deep darkness’,”4 During the nocturnal union, ‘the darkness 


™ Bhagavad-Gita x1v. 8 (Zachner trans.): 
tamas tv ajfidna-jam viddhi mohanam sarva-dehinam 
pramadalasya-nidrabhis tan nibadhnati (bharata). 
7 Kamasitra m. iv. 31: 
pradose nisi tamasi ca yosito manda-sadhvasah 
surata-vyavasayinyo ragavatyas ca bhavanti na ca 
purusam pratydcaksate tasmat tat-ka jayi 4 
iti prayovadah. seat i alt 
“Myris FY . . 
Sit — ie 98. A modern interpreter, Karapatri, 
whose nature is pure white, the aheaie ao = ee bile 
manifestations of Siva, whose inner Self is the abysmal dark Secale pan ’ 
(Cited by A. Daniélou, Hindu Polytheism [New York. 1963 arkness, appear white. 
Radha also implies that Krgna’s dark complexion sp. sean) 
she chides him for his infidelity: ‘Like your out fae 
will become very dark indeed ., ” (vur. 7), ae 


his inner self, as 
O Krsna, your inner self 
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was dispelled by the rays of his pearl ornaments’ (1. 5). Krsna 
is dark like a rain-cloud (1. 23; vm. 35; etc.); the go-between 
tells Radha that in union with him she’ll be like lightning in a 
rain-cloud (v. 12). That he is dark and she is light (pita, v. 12) 
suggests a parallel between the carnal relationship, man and 
woman, and the astronomical relationship of dark and light; 
their union then suggests the reconciliation of further anti- 
podean elements in the universe, the harmonization of all oppo- 
sites which in the cosmos is the end of the Kali Era and which 
in the individual is liberation. 

The contraries are harmonized within Krsna as well as by 
him. Though he is dark in accordance with the Kali Age, he is, 
as he transcends time and space, infinitely luminous—Krsna 
revealed his true nature to Arjuna: 


If in [bright] heaven together should arise the shining brilliance of a 
thousand suns, then would that perhaps resemble the brilliance of that 
[God] so great of Self.75 


3 The spring 


The poem is set at night and in spring, the voluptuous spring- 
time. Leaves, flowers, animals, insects, wind and water, every- 
thing takes part in the biological rite of the amorous springtime. 
Spring, that phase of the immense turning of time, the revolu- 
tion of the wheel of samsara, when life emerges from death, may 
be maya, may be illusion, but illusion is celebrated by the poet 
for all its fragrance, brilliance and delight. The goal for the poet 
seems to be not so much liberation from the world through 
renunciation of the world, but rather a sort of beatitude 
achieved through a lyrical participation in the world, achieved 
through a discovery of harmony. 


Spring to him [the court poet] was beautiful not for the beauty of its 
birds and flowers so much as for the harmony with which human 
nature accompanied physical nature’s changes. . . . every motion of 
the world of nature meets an exact response in the human heart... . 
and if humans are subject to the laws of nature, at the same time 


™8 Bhagavad-Gitd x1. 12: 
divi sirya-sahasrasya bhaved yugapad utthita 
yadi bhah sadrsi s4 syad bhdsas tasya mahatmanah. 


a” 6] 
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nature is viewed in wholly human terms. . 


- + In this atmosph 
everything is symbolic.7® Pact 


In the vernal symbol there is a translucence of 


: Primary pring. 
ples—the ‘description of the forest during the amorous ane 
season’ (1. 28 ff.) is, through symbolic action, a description ofthe 


male and female elements which pervade everything, elements 
which in the context of Vaisnavism must be taken as representa- 
tive of Visnu and Laksmi, for he is ‘all that is called male and 
she is all that is called female’.’’ In spring the breeze (mascu- 
line grammatically and mythologically) tenderly touches the 
creeper (feminine grammatically and through convention, 
through association with the curving bodies, arms, brows, of 
loving women) (1. 28); the burgeoning blossoms swarmed and 
entered by bees’§ suggest the sexual union of men and women 
(1, 29); the river caresses the bank, the vine embraces the tree 
(1. 34). The primary tension in the Gitagovinda (and generally 
in kavyas which depict spring) is between the vernal union of 
male and female on the natural level and their vernal separa- 
tion on the human level.79 In this perspective the theme of the 
poem becomes the reconciliation of human experience with 
natural rhythm, cosmic process. Jayadeva’s pastoral vision of 
love is similar to that of the poets of medieval Europe who con- 
ventionally opened their love poems with a spring song: 


The beautiful time of rebirth 
brings us leaves 

with fresh greenness 

and flowers of varied hues, 

and therefore all lovers 

are gay and singing— 

except for me; I wail and weep 
without a taste of joy.8? 


%6 Ingalls, Anthology..., p. 112. ™ Visnu Purdna, cited above, pp. 124-5. 
"8 ‘The bee’, Ingalls points out, ‘always considered masculine, is the sensualist 
of nature. The word bce (bhramara) also means “lover, paramour”, . .’ (Anthology 
+++, p- 300). The bee also suggests Kysna (the dark colour, the fickleness) ; he is a 
‘bee on the lotus which is Radha’s artless face? (v. 20). , 

”® Separation is most poignant in spring and during the rains, The monsoon 
season ‘was a season for lovemaking unequalled by any other except early spring’ 
(Ingalls, Anthology... ,p. 126), The Visnu and Bhagavata Puranas depict Krsna’s 
love-play with the Gopis as occurring in autumn c 


* Bernard de Ventadorn, cited by Wilhelm, Op. cit., p. 180. 
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The troubadour spring songs attained an ambivalence between 
the sacred and profane, giving religious Overtones to erotic 
poems by way of reference to the Song of Songs. The pastoral 
setting evoked images of ‘the Great God 


Pan’ and the God of the 
Twenty-third Psalm at once, images of the Lady who was at 
once Venus with her son, Cupid, and Mary with her son, the 


Christ. Jayadeva attains the ambivalence by asserting that his 
erotic song is ‘the essence of remembrance of the feet of Hari’ 
(1. 35)—the opening flowers, the curling tendrils, ‘the birds 
and the bees’, all the images of spring, serve to remind the 
devotee of Krsna whose name, Madhava 
to spring’. 

Krsna dances and plays in love in an ideal landscape, an ideal 
spring, described from convention rather than from experience 
—the poet does not attempt to depict the flora and fauna of the 
external world realistically, but rather to give poetic life to an 
interior landscape, an aesthetic reality. 

The forest setting suggests sensual activity as the traditional 
setting for love-meetings, gambols, picnics; and it suggests reli- 
gious activity as the traditional setting for sages’ hermitages. In 
Jayadeva’s spring, because the cowherd women dance and play 
with Krsna, the sensual activity is religious activity, expression 
of love for Hari. In spring even the sages are infatuated (1. 33). 

For the medieval Vaisnavas the forest, Vrndavana, became a 
symbol of Paradise—the earthly manifested love-play of Radha 
and Krsna was regarded as the temporal expression of the 
eternal play between the Bhagavat and his Sakti in the eternal 
Vrndavana. The profane realm is but the temporal and spatial 
manifestation of the sacred dimension. The symbolic axiom is 
of correspondence—symbols establish what Baudelaire called 
the ‘correspondances’ between sensuous data and ideas, feelings; 
in the symbolic vision, Baudelaire explains, ‘the earth and its 
visibilia are a correspondence of Heaven’.*! For the poet every 
object in nature attains a sacred reality—the world becomes a 
temple with living pillars, ‘une forét de symboles’.** The medieval 
Vaisnavas assumed the correspondence and the world became 

the living temple for adoration of Krsna. 


» can mean ‘relating 


81 An article by Baudelaire on Gautier, cited by Guy Michaud, Message Poétique 
du Symbolisme (Paris, 1947), vol. 1, p. 70. 
*: Baudelaire, ‘Correspondances’ in Les Fleurs du Mal. 
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Of all the symbols in the forest, the creeper (lata) is perh 

icit symbol of love. The winding, curling. ¢;,<°Ps 
the most explicit sym " 8) Curling, cling 
entwining tendril, in its attachment, its tenacity, displays th. 
erotic tropism. The creeper wrapped around the tree is : 
metaphor for the sexual embrace as early as the Rg-Veda;83 the 
‘creeper’ is a technical term for a particular kind of embrace in 
the erotic textbooks; *4 the conceit occurs throughout kavya and 
in European literature as well;®° in the Vispu Purana Laksmi jg 
described as the creeper wrapped around the tree which is 
Visnu.8¢ ‘Bind me’, Krsna says to Radha, ‘with the creepers 
which are your arms...’ (x. 11)—to love and be loved are both 
to bind and be bound. The Gitagovinda presents a paradox, the 
central paradox of Vaisnavism; there is freedom in attachment, 
liberation in bondage, because of the nature of Krsna, because 
of the nature of love. Krsna is the source of liberation (1, 21) 
and yet he is bound (1. 1). The paradox is symbolically ex- 
pressed in the image of the atimukta creeper (1. 34)—as it em- 
braces the mango tree, the filaments on the tree bristle and its 
buds close just as the beloved’s body hairs bristle and eyes close 
in embraces; the creeper is named ‘atimukta’ because its blos- 
soms are ‘beyond the pearl’ in whiteness; but ‘atimukta’ can also 
mean ‘completely liberated, free from desire, passion’. The 
creeper is both attached and beyond attachment, bound and 
liberated. Like Krsna, like Radha, like the devotee. 

The yogin, in meditation, moves from the sensuous symbol to 
the transcendent reality, from the image of the immanent god 
to absorption in the absolute Godhead, from the domain of the 
self to the domainlessness of the Self. But the poet stays with the 
symbol. Jayadeva, as a devotional Vaisnava poet of the erotic 
sentiment, invests the sensuous symbol with the transcendent 
reality, revealing the absolute Godhead as the immanent, danc- 
ing god, disclosing the presence of the metaphysical in the 
physical and discovering sacred meanings of the profane. The 


* Re-Veda x. 10, 13: Yami says to Yama, ‘Some other female embraces thee as a 
girth a horse, or as a creeper a tree’ (Wilson trans.), 

84 Kamasitra mn. ii. 9. The ‘latavesthitaka’ embrace. 

8° For example in Délie by Maurice Scéve, 
Perella (op. cit., p. 214): ‘If while I held him i 
i , 


a sixtcenth-century work cited by 
n my arms as a tree is encircled by 


58 See above, p. 124. 
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Gitagovinda is unequivocally about the joy and sorrow of carnal 
love, about a god who in love is purely human; but it is also a 
work consecrated to that god as God. The holiest of holies is 
encountered in the human heart; the most sacred mystery is 
experienced in the moments, however fleeting, of human love. 


6 
JAYADEVA 


Poet and saint! to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of earth and 
The hard and rarest union which be 
Next that of godhead with humanity, . . 2 


heaven, 


THE POET 
We know nothing of the personal lives of Sanskrit 
poets, just as they tell us nothing of the personal lives 
of their patrons. The persons here have melted into 
the types of poet and king.? 


Jayadeva refers to himself as a kavi, a professional poet (1. 2, 25; 
v. 6; vi. 9; vir. 10, 29; x1. 21; xm. 28). That profession, perhaps 
like all professions in traditional Indian society, represented a 
strictly defined and conditioned social role with very Particular 
demands and rewards. The poet, most often a brahman, most 
often living under the patronage of a king or wealthy merchant, 
was usually the son of a poet and was trained for the profession 
from an early age. The peculiarities of Sanskrit kavya, the com- 
plexities of the rhetorical devices, the strict conventions, the 
particular aesthetic standards, made it necessary for the aspiring 
poet to study the Vedas, Purdnas, the Epics, the ancient poets, 
the various Sastras, to be proficient in all the arts and sciences, 
lexicography, grammar, poetics, erotics, vernacular languages 
and so forth.* He would, furthermore, be encouraged to travel 


*Abraham Cowley, ‘On the Death of Mr. Crashaw’ in the Norton Anthology of 
Poetry, ed. A. M. Eastman ef al, (New York, 1970), p. 343. 

? Ingalls, Anthology... , p. 24. 

® Jayadeva gives the name of his father as Bhojadeva 
of this reference the commentator Go} 
Press edn, appendix), 

“See Rajaseckhara, Kawamimamsa x, 


(xi, 30) and on the basis 
pala constructed a genealogy (Nirnaya Sagar 


Jayadeva 
—Bana, in the Harsacarita, describes how he 
wander throughout India, visiting courts and 
meetings (gosthis).§ On such a journey the poet would att 
to display his wit and cleverness, his Poetic ability, in Biter na 
make a name for himself. He would also a oe 
gain experience and ‘sage attitudes’: 
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left home to 
attending literary 


. .. by observation of great courts charmin 
routine, by paying his respects to the schoi 
blameless knowledge, by attendance at the 
in priceless discussions, by plunging int 
dowered with profound natural wisdom, 
regained the sage attitude of mind custo 


g the mind with their noble 
ols of the wise brilliant with 
assemblies of able men deep 
0 the circles of clever men 
he [Bana writes of himself] 
mary among his race, 6 

The poet’s social function was 
and inspire an elite, and in return he would earn fame and 
material gain. The poet was above all a man of taste and 
culture associating with other men of taste and culture, con- 
noisseurs who gathered together to listen to poetry, to discuss 
art, philosophy, love, to loiter together sublimely. Rajasekhara 
describes the ideal life of the poet: he studies and works on his 
compositions but leaves ample time for leisurely meals and 
baths, for meeting with friends and enjoying the company of 
women ; he lives in a spacious house, cared for by servants, with 
gardens, ponds, streams, fountains; he dresses in fine clothes; he 
passes his time in cultivation of his social (as well as his literary) 
style.” In order to enjoy such a life the poet would have to find 
a patron, to establish a place for himself in a royal samaa: 


to amuse, entertain, flatter 


It was held to be the duty of a king to maintain a regular assembly 
samdja of scholars and kavis. This would meet in a hall sabha built for 
the purpose, under the chairmanship of the monarch. It was the 
custom for favis to submit their work to the criticism of the samdja by 
reading or reciting it before the assembled scholars and writers, and 
also members of the court who might attend. On these occasions the 
king made suitable awards to successful kavis. Sometimes they were 
given titles of poetic rank. In addition to these practical exercises in 


5 The gosthi is described in the Kamasitra (1. iv. 34-36) as a gathering of people 
of similar age, wealth, sophistication and character who meet together to discuss 
etry, drama, love and the arts. 
- pet Harjacarita, end of first sarga (trans. Cowell and Thomas). 


7 Rajasekhara, loc. cit. 
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m, theoretical discussions concerning kauya were Prominent at 
9 


criticis vet 

the meeting of the samaja. 

he samaja would have been expected to be ef 

n any of the conventional subj ects, verses es 

oetic, technical, manipulation of conten; 

he content itself. One of the poems tie, 
iva: 


The poet of t 
to write verses 0 
any god. Form, the ie 

edence over 

ane we feveet in the Saduktikarnamrta invokes 

i th under the semblance of the ashes [smeared on his bod, 
on as semblance of the Heavenly River [Ganges which aa 
from his hair], fire under the semblance of the eye on his forehead 
[which burns with the fire of his austerities], air in the semblance of 
the Snake-Lord’s breath, ether [the atmosphere] in the semblance of 
the cavity inside great Aghora’s [Siva’s] mouth—[thus] perpetually 
manifesting the universe through the five elements, may the Moon- 
crested-one [Siva] grant you success!® 


The mythology of Krsna, however, was a particularly suitable 
subject for a courtly literature because it combined the three 
favourite themes of that literature—love, war, religion. And 
Jayadeva’s ardent Vaisnavism is made explicit in the signature 
lines of the songs of the Gitagovinda and in a signature verse: 


. .. May wise-people joyfully purely-understand all that according to 
the Sri-Gitagovinda of the poet (kavi) and scholar (papdit) Jayadeva 
whose soul (dtman) is solely directed to Krsna. [xm 28] 


In addition to his veneration of Krsna Jayadeva acknow- 
ledges his tutelary deity, Sarasvati—he describes himself as ‘an 
abode of thoughts elaborated by the deeds of the Word Goddess 
(Vac)’ (1. 2) and he invokes his muse, Bharati (vi. 10). The 
poet’s devotion to her is perfectly reconcilable with his devotion 


® Warder, op. cit., pp. 202-3. 
® Saduktikarnamyta 1. iv. 4 (Sarma edn, 19 in Banerji edn): 
bhiti-vyajena bhimim amara-pura-sarit-kaitavad ambu bibhral 
lalataksi-cchalena jvalanam ahi-pati-Svasa-laksat samiram; 
vistirnaghora-vaktrodara-kuhara-nibhenambaram pafica-bhitair 
visvam fa$vad vitanvan vitaratu bhavatah sampadam candra-maulih. 
Presumably in reaction to this verse Bimanbehari Majumdar (op. cit., pp. 192-8) 
has challenged the idea that Jayadeva was a Vaisnava at all: ‘he a8 reall a 
worshipper of Siva and at the same time took delight in depicts the anion 
paps and ae asan pes mystic.’ And §, K, Chattarji (cited bys C. Mukherji, 
Cates. Pe comes to the i “ain 
who was later raised to the etrertdues oo pe aa 
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to Visnu—in the Mahabharata and the Ramdayana she is said to 
be Visnu’s tongue :1° 

She is worshipped for the sake of learning and is one of the deities 
worshipped in the temples together with Sri, with whom she is also 
identified. She is sometimes said to be Visnu’s wife... . It is under- 
standable, that this goddess, after having been identified with Vac, 
that is with Eternal Speech in its transcendent reality, tended to 
belong to the Highest God. 


Within the conventional picture of the poet as a ‘type’ it is 
very difficult to establish specific details about the life of Jaya- 
deva—the few autobiographical hints in the Gitagovinda provide 
questions rather than answers. He describes himself as like ‘the 
moon born from the ocean of Tindubilva (or Kindubilva or 
Kendubilva)’ (11. 10); as the moon arose from the ocean when 
it was churned by the gods, he arose from Tindubilva village 
(and by suggestion, as the moon is filled with the nectar of 
immortality, he is filled with the nectar of devotion or of poetry). 
This is taken as a reference to Kenduli village on the Ajaya 
river in the Birbhum district of West Bengal by the inhabitants 
of that village and by Bengali scholars. To the Oriyas this is 
clearly a reference to Kenduli village on the Praci river in the 
Puri district of Orissa; the village has also been said to be in 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Bihar.!? 

It is probable that the Gitagovinda was written under the 
patronage of Laksmanasena of Bengal (c. 1179-1209); in an 


10 As cited by E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Indian edn (Varanasi and Delhi, 


1968), p. 207. 
1 Gonda, op. cit., p. 228. 
12. Monmohan Chakravarty, ‘Sanskrit Literature in Bengal during the Sena 


Rule’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. u, no. 5, 1906, argues the Bengali 
case; K. N. Mahapatra, ‘New Light on Poet Jayadeva, the Author of the Gita- 
govinda’, Orissa Historical Research Journal, vol. vu, pp. 191 ff., argues the Orissan 
case. The commentator Laksmidhara (cited by Krishnamachariar, op. cit., 
p. 337) asserts that Jayadeva was from Gujarat. Colebrook (cited by Chakravarty, 
p- 163) reports various claims: ‘Jayadeva is said by the Maithilas to be their 
countryman, In Tirhoot [Bihar], a town on the Belan river near Jenjhapur bears 
the name Kendoli, supposed to be the same as Kenduli.’ 

13 A verse is said to have been seen by Ripa and Sanatana Gosvamin inscribed 
on King Laksmanasena’s assembly hall at Navadvipa: ‘Govardhana, Sarana, 
Jayadeva, Umapati, and Kaviraja [Dhoyi] are the jewels of Laksmanasena’s 
assembly-hall (govardhanas ca Sarano jayadeva umdpatih kavirdjas ca ratndni samitau 
laksmapasya)’ (see S. C. Mukherji, op. cit., p. 71). 
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2 onal!4 prefatory verse he acknowledges Other 


entirely convent 


Sena poets: 
s to blossom; only Jayadeva knows the 


e of words; §arana is praiseworthy for the complex 
ne rivals Acarya Govardhana_ for composi tee 

hich are predominantly of the erotic-mood; Srutidhara is Bitione 
whic : 


Dhoyi is a king of poets. . 4] 

rovides a frame of reference—he places himself 
f erotic and heroic kdyya, poetry describing 
carnal love, poetry celebrating various gods 
loits of kings and princes.1> Among them, 
and Sarana wrote verses about the love. 


Umipatidhara causes word: 


regular coherenc 
quick [verse]; no © 


The verse P 
among writers 0 
various phases of 
and praising the exp 
at least Umapatidhara 
play of Radha and Krsna: 

ied secretly on the way by the one girl with the 
em by anole with the winking of the eye, by yet 
another with the sprinkled moonlight-smile—the gazes of the foe of 
Kamsa that fall in fear and supplication on Radha s face which is 
bright in the splendour of modesty and in reek ae owing to out. 
bursting pride, may [those glances] be victorious: 


Overcome with regret as he recalls the Kalindi with the streams of 
water along the banks, the mountain slopes dark like lotuses, the 
caves fragrant with kadamba flowers, and Radha lovely in her first 
secret adventure, let Damodara, the lord of Dvaravati, be the joy for 


the three worlds!?7 


44 Ingalls (Anthology... , p. 439), explains the impulse behind such verses: ‘. . . 
the author speaks of the virtues of former authors in order to express his diffidence 
of undertaking the work in hand. The author thus anticipates criticism and by his 
modesty would deprecate it.’ 

15 On these authors and their work sce Pischel, op. cit., M. Chakravarty, op. cit., 
and De, Bengal’s Contribution to Sanskrit Literature. 

16 Umapatidhara, Saduktikarnamrta 273 (Banerji edn) (Hardy trans.): 
bhri-valli-calanaih kayapi nayanonmesaih kayapi smita- 
jyotsna-vicchuritaih kayapi nibhytam sambhavitasyadhvani 
garvodbheda-krtavahelavinaya-sri-bhaji radhanane 
sitankanunayam jayanti patitah kamsa-dviso drstayah. 

17 Sarana, ibid., 302: 
kalindim anukila-komala-rayam indivara-Syamalah 
Sailopanta-bhuvah kadamba-kusumair Amodinah kandaran 
radham ca prathamabhisara-madhuram jatanutapah smarann 
astu dvaravati-patis tribhuvanimodaya damodarah, 
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Several verses attributed to King Laksmanasena himself also 
deal with the love of Radha and Krsna, and one in particular 
echoes, in its last line, the opening verse of the Gitagovinda: 


‘Krsna, along with your forest garland I found in the grove this 

cock-feather-wreath for the hair of a cowherdess which someone 
has made; take it!’ When the cattle boy said this with an innocent face, 
the gazes of Radha and Madhava, downcast in embarrassment, 
languid with a crooked smile, are victorious !!8 


Laksmanasena is described in the court records by the title 
Parama-Vaisnava,’® but although he was officially a devotee of 
Visnu, worship of, devotion to, other gods seems to have been 
encouraged. It was a time of syncretic trends—Jayadeva’s 
inclusion of the Buddha in the list of avatdras (1. 13) is indicative 
of the attitude. Laksmanasena sponsored Vedic ritualistic 
writing; his court records refer to his ‘gifts to Brahmanas, 
proficient in Vedic lore, and to his performance of orthodox 
ritualistic ceremonies’ ;?° his court scholar (rdja-pandita), Hala- 
yudha, seems to have written works on Vedic ritual, on both 
Vaisnava and Saiva ritual.21 In the Saduktikarndmrta, which 
was compiled under his patronage, many gods are invoked— 
Visnu, Siva, Brahma, Ganeia, Sirya, and the Goddess by 
various names. It was a period of literary revival and Sanskrit 
learning: 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries a general revival of Sanskrit 
learning is noticeable in Hindustan... Pandits and their students 
travelled in numbers from one court to another, from one fol to the 
other. All this encouraged the study of Sanskrit in Bengal, where it had 
been not much attended to up to that time, presumably on account 
of Buddhistic influence.** 


Laksmanasena’s patronage was liberal; Dhoyi, in the Pavana- 


18 [bid., 272: 
krsna tvad-vana-malaya saha kytam kenapi kufjantare 
gopi-kuntala-barha-dama tad idam praptam maya grhyatam; 
ittham mugdha-mukhena gopa-sisuna’khyate trapanamrayo 
radha-madhavayor jayanti valita-smeralasa. 

19S, C. Mukherji, op. cit., p. 70. 

20 De, ‘Bengal’s Contribution ...’, p. 68. 

31 §. C. Mukherji, op. cit., p. 87 and M. Chakravarty, op. cit., p. 176. 

#8M. Chakravarty, op. cit., p. 157. 
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912 - gold-handled fly-whisks and elephant, 


dita, tells of being giv 


U: 
kin 28 . 
by oe chiefly manifested in fine clothes, palatial buj) 
Luxuries W' 


di 
us feasts... Wealth, luxury and Ings, 


i umptuo $ €xtra. 
costly ang a eit with a strict code of morality, Evi 
pearee literary and epigraphic, testify to the immorality ang 

ences, 


. ‘ al. An idea of the moral laxity of 
sensual excesses 10 SS Ae ar ance eae oe : 
fashionable young _ d descriptions of their amorous activity jn he 
formed by bo anes of Dhoyi seems to imply that these were not 
doses’ a but regarded as a normal part of social life, 
ee familiar, and presumably not unwelcome features of 
pg aie references are made to them not only in the 
om tas acarita but also in the official records of the Sena 
Kings™ 

i sensual love, the glories of martial conquest, 

) Gaicne cea eligious practice—these seem to have been the 
ideals of the period, ideals clearly reflected in the Gitagovinda, 
Five of the verses from the Gitagovinda (vi. 11; XI. 35; xu. 10, 
12, 14) are included in the Saduktikarnamyta, compiled in 1205-6 
under Laksmanasena’s patronage, and there are also in that 
anthology several erotic verses attributed to J ayadeva—a de- 
scription of the moon,”® praise of a loving-woman 8 lower-lip,?6 
a verse on the line of hair on a beautiful woman’s stomach,” 
and a depiction of playful wag-tail birds in autumn.?¢ The 
verses are conventional evocations of the erotic sentiment, the 
mood of love in a purely carnal sense, not sacralized by any 
reference to Krsna or any other god. The majority of poems 
attributed to Jayadeva in the anthology are panegyrics praising 
his royal patron’s generosity, extolling his virtue and fame, hail- 
ing his noble brow and foot, his glorious sword and fierce arm.”® 


The king, like the Lord, is praised as a lover, as a warrior, 
and as a god—in a spirit of service and devotion. 

*3 Pavanadita 101. 

*R, C. Majumdar, History of Ancient Bengal (Calcutta, 1971), pp. 464-5. 

** Saduktikarndmyta 1. xxv. 5 (Sarma ed.) 

28 Tbid., 1. Lxxii. 4, 

27 Thid., m. Lxxvii. 5. 

28 Thid., m. clxx. 5. 

2° Thid., um. v. 45 ix. 4,55 x. 45 xi. 55 xy, 5; xix. 5: soy A 
3, 4, 5; xxxviil. 3; xocxix. 45 xl. 5; lit. 5; v. svi 2. it arin ania i 
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THE SAINT 


... Wishnu said, ‘Vyas, what you have said in the 
Purana is not understood in the Kali Yuga by ignorant 
men because ofits difficulties. I wish you to become 
an avatar in the form of Jayadeva, and bring about 
the salvation of mankind.’ Having thus heard the 
wish of Vishnu, Vyas prostrated himself on the 
ground before Him. In accordance with Vishnu’s 
wish, Vyas became a full avatar in a Brahman family, 
in a town by the name of Tundubilva, near the 
sacred city devoted to Jagannath, Lord of the 
universe. . . 39 


In the early seventeenth century Nabhadas composed a Bhakta- 
mala in Hindi, a collection of stories about various Vaisnava 
‘saints’—Jayadeva, Namdev, Tukaram, Kabir, Tulsidas, Ram- 
das, and so forth.*! The hagiography is presumably a compila- 
tion and embellishment of stories from an oral folk tradition. In 
the several centuries after Nabhadas the stories were translated 
into many vernacular languages, rewritten, elaborated, retold; 
and they remain very much a part of current Indian popular 
lore. 

The stories are meant to inspire devotion to Visnu through 
descriptions of the ideal behaviour of Vaisnava devotees, saints 
who are themselves to be worshipped. The theological concept, 
the philosophical idea, the Upanisadic revelation, all that is 
ascetical or ritualistic or contemplative is avoided in favour of 
the simple tale which hyberbolically describes the wondrous 
devotional acts, the exalted state of bhakti, of various historical 
people. The devoted are always rewarded in the stories by a 
compassionate God who watches over his flock. The stories are 
meant for people who are striving simply to cope with and 
endure samsara; there is nothing mystical or arcane in the 
legends; they are meant for the householder. Mahipati assures 


°° Bhaktavijaya of Mahipati (trans. from Marathi by Abbot and Godbole), 
op. cit., m. 1-3. 

* A critical edition and English translation of the Bhaktamala by G. A. Pollet is 
forthcoming from Louvain. I have used the Sanskrit translation by Candradatta, 
of which the sargas dealing with the life of Jayadeva are republished in the Nirnaya- 
Sagar Press edn of the Gitagovinda, pp. 3-17. 
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his readers of the simplicity and directness which they win] fing 


in his tales: 

Jam mentally dull and ignorant. I have never read the books 
paren I do not know the divine (Sanskrit) language, Bu 
there is one special thing that Hari is fond of, the stories of ie 


bhaktas.** 
It is perhaps an irony that the stories in the Bhaktavijaya about 


Jayadeva are told by and for people who cannot necessarily reaq 
the Gitagovinda.** The poet’s life, as illustrative of bhakti, ¢ shes 
precedence over his work. The stories are meant, above all, for 
the specific problems of the Kali Age—the traditional, orthodox 

religious texts are deemed no longer pertinent to the age of 
degeneration—the problems are practical. Only devotion can 


help. 
Now let us bow to saints and good men, whom Hari loves with all his 


heart, and who in this Kali Yuga came to save the dull, the fools and 


the ignorant.*4 

Visnu sends avataras in the form of great devotees, saints, to save 
mankind by teaching them bhakti. 

...we Thy bhaktas are purified by Thee, Shri Hari. Or as trees 
develop from water, or as clusters of stars arise in the heaven, so we 
Thy bhaktas are (dependent) on Thee, Shri Hari. As cloth comes from 
threads, as light comes from lamps, so we Thy b/aktas are purified by 
Thee, Shri Hari. As fishes develop from water, as honey comes from 
flowers, so we Thy dhaktas seem important because of Thee. As the 
bracelet is made of gold, as the wind comes out of the sky, so we Th 
bhaktas have become avatars on earth with human qualities, 95 ' 


* Bhaktavijaya 1. 8-9, 


nected with some bit of local 
meee geography—Jayadeva w ; 
evenin, ii . ‘as said to h, 
Fa ee P ee in a particular park, or on the particular g an rie 
pia op stan ; The stories are felt to be auspicious in th jpot where now 
san shine: me, ‘I will tell you stories about Swami Ja As emselves; a tour 
will icing a stories! Tell them to your ington E ne a Sapte 
a Doctorate, oh gold ngiand and the 
W“iioant ho . 


** Bhaktavijaya 1, 78-82. 
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] Portrait of the artist as a_young saint®® 
Jayadens qualifies as a saint because he sang the praises of 
Krsna, the best way to express devotion in the Kali Age. The 
stories are meant, perhaps, to give solace to the poor, to suggest 
that they might endure their suffering more easily by devotion 


to Krsna: 
To meet a debt his parents had to surrender their house to a neighbor 


named Niranjan. One day it caught fire, Jayadeva at once ran inside 
and the fire was at once extinguished. Niranjan prostrated himself to 
the boy and became his life-long devotee. Left an orphan when still 
a child, Jayadeva lived in rags and had only water in hand but spent 
most of his time worshipping God and singing His holy Names.°7 


The legends portray Jayadeva as a mendicant, a holy man, a 


sadhu, a sannyasin: 

He is described by the author of the Bhagat Mal [i.e., Nabhadas] as an 
incarnation and treasury of melody, on which, however, he, owing to 
his ascetic habits, long preferred to feast his own soul rather than com- 
municate to the world the splendid gifts he possessed. He wandered in 
several countries, provided with only a water-pot and dressed in the 
patched coat of a mendicant. Even pens, ink, and paper, generally so 
indispensable to literary men, were luxuries which he did not allow 
himself. Such was his determination to love nothing but God, that he 
would not sleep for two nights in succession under the same tree, lest 
he should conceive an undue preference for it and forget his Creator.** 


In order to lure him out of this asceticism, to induce him to 
write the Gitagovinda, the Lord arranged for him to marry 
PadmAvati—she, according to the legends, taught him the way 
of human love, gave him the experience of love which inspired 
his poem about Radha and Krsna. Human love, rather than 


6 For the legends about the life of Jayadeva I have relied chiefly upon ora 
communication from Pandit Sadashiv Rath Sharma, Research Scholar of the 
Jagannath Temple in Puri; upon Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vol. v1, op. cit. 
(who has culled stories from ‘the writings of Nabhaji, Uddhava, Chidghan, Mahi- 
pati, Ganesh Dattatre, Maharaja Raghuraj Sinha, Dahyabhai Ghelabhai Pandit 
and others in different Indian languages’ [p. 2]); Candradatta’s Bhaktamdld, 
op. cit.; the Bhaktavijaya, op. cit.; and several other sources cited below. 

37 Greenlees, op. cit., p. ix. He bases his account upon ‘Sri Gurudatta Sarma’s 
Sri Gitagovinda Radhavinodanca, Hanuman Prasad Poddar’s Premibhakta and Munshi 
Haribhakshaji’s Haribhaktaprakasa’. 

38 Macauliffe, op. cit., p. 5. 
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led him closer to the Lord. This attitug 
e, 


ing Jayadeva, 
paca sae of love is not really bondage at all, typifies f 
Jar milieu in which these stories were told—the world le 
a put the Lord ‘arranges for those who love Him that ie 
maya cantt bind His bhaktas to the world’.°° Devotion tie is 
i sssible. ‘Ama et fac quod vis!” es 
everything else permuss!>" ves 
As a result of his devotion Jayadeva has visions of Krsna: 
his village with his neighbor Parashara, mak; 
Ss a Puri. on the way he fell swooning with thine’ Z 
Krishna Himself, in the form of a cowherd, brought him fresh Wiles 
and cool milk and fanned him with His cloth; then He led the two 
devotees as far as Puri, and there vanished. .. . One day he saw : 
vision of Sri Krishna smiling at him with His flute in hand; this tk 
afterwards to the beginning of his great poem.° 
By means of bhakti Jayadeva is able to be a householder and yet 
have the religious stature of a man who has renounced the 
world. He is depicted as a guru initiating various disciples, 
among them a rich, but devoted, merchant—just as the stories 
are meant to give solace to the poor by showing that poverty 
can be made bearable by devotion, they are also meant to give 
solace to the rich, to assure them that they may experience 
God’s grace despite their wealth if they are devoted, and so that 


there is no need for them to renounce their riches. 
The merchant took Jayadeva to his home where the poet 
‘performed services of praise. ... He helped the dull-minded, 


' 89S. N. Das Gupta, Hindu Mysticism, p. 145. 
‘° Greenlees, loc. cit. The reference to ‘Parashara’ is apparently a projection 


onto Gitagovinda xr. 30. The slightest hints become material for elaborate legends. 
This kind of groundless projection is prevalent also in literature which pretends to 
be scholarly. The Marxist critic D. D, Kosambi, for example, finds in Jayadeva a 
proletarian writer—Jayadeva, he claims in his ‘Introduction’ to his critical edition 
~ bad apa ere liv): *... was an author trained in music as well as the 
ava fr . who wandered far to gain real insight into the minds of his 
Laser a dees oe oe he has romantically wooed and wedded a 
danced, This ae not on the ate ieee verses of his own while she 
¢ ordinary country jongleur, for in 


he used a more popular idiom, i 
; » ++. A festival is still 
a igi aoe Kenduli, not in memory of his er oo at Jaya- 
da new and joyous life, with faith in a personal joihak Bee 
aie onal god who is close to rich and 
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the ignorant and the doers of evil to a life of devotion to God.’™ 
When Jayadeva left the merchant to return home to his wife 
he was followed by two ‘thugs’ who, assuming that the merchant 
must have given the poet a great deal of money, stopped Jaya- 
deva in the forest to rob him. Jayadeva merely bowed to them 
and told them to take as much of his wealth as they needed or 
wished. After taking all of the poet’s money they cut off his 
hands and feet and threw him into a deep pit, fearing that if 
they freed him he would tell the merchant of the robbery. 


In the meantime Jayadev was thinking of God, remembering Him 
with feelings of love. Thinking of this subject with true perception, he 
said to himself, ‘It is only the body that can be killed. The soul is not 
touched thereby. It is quite separate from happiness and pain. The 
body is the home of all diseases. The body is the root of lust and anger. 
The unhappy changes of the three gunas arise out of the body.’ There- 
fore Jayadev quickly becoming unconscious of his body thought of 
God, who finds His pleasure in the Ocean of milk.” 


A royal party happened to pass near the pit some days later and 
the king heard Jayadeva singing the Gitagovinda and rapturously 
chanting the names of the Lord. Having ordered his servants to 
remove Jayadeva from the pit, the king asked him how he came 
to be there and who had amputated his hands and feet. Bearing 
neither regret nor hatred for his assailants, Jayadeva said that 
he had been born that way, and the king then fell prostrate 
upon the ground, realizing that he was in the presence ofa very 
holy man. The king asked the poet if he could become his 
disciple. Jayadeva instructed the monarch in the way of service, 
service to the Lord through service to his bhaktas. The king made 
obeisance to every devotee, every wandering sddhu, who came 
to his palace. Hearing of the king who served holy men, the 
‘thugs’ who had robbed Jayadeva decided to dress like sadhus 
and go to the king and ask him for money. 


As the two came forward Jayadev recognized them from afar. As soon 
as their eyes met they understood one another. Jayadev naturally 
lived without enmity towards every creature, as forgiveness and peace 
were personified in him. Enemies to him were like friends. He ignored 
the faults or merits of others. All mankind was to hima form of Brahma. 


Such is the characteristic of saints.** 


43 Tbid., u. 102-105. 43 Bhaktavijaya m1. 145-147. 


41 Bhaktavijaya 1. 77. 
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ing to be especially devoted to these es 

i ie that they requested; but the « thupy 
and to © tries fearing that Jayadeva would have them bi 
were ont de they told the king that they had known Jayadey, 
cuted, ee e in the court of another king and that his hands dna 
years bee cut off by royal decree for evils he had committed 
feet ha oa The Lord could not bear such lies against hig 
Pasa? $0 the earth trembled, quaked, opened and ial 
lowed the ‘thugs’ up. When Jayadeva heard what had happened 
he began to weep and to beseech Krsna to deliver the men from 
hell, to seat them in the heavens, to allow them to enjoy the 
highest spiritual state. 
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isteni is moving plea, the Life of the World was delighted, 
aoe Pls came as foyatle: God Narayan became pleased with 
him and appeared before Jayadev in His sagun form with four arms, 
Immediately afterwards, Jayadeva’s hands and feet sprouted from 
him like the branches of a tree . . . the pretending Saints were taken 
to Vaikuntha (the heaven of Vishnu). Such is the power of bhakti 
which even Brahmadev and the other gods cannot understand. The 
husband of Rukmini said to Jayadev, ‘Blessed is your devotion . . . ’.44 


Wishing to keep Jayadeva with him forever, the king sent a 
palanquin to Kenduli village to have Padmavati brought to the 
court. For a while Jayadeva and Padmavati resided in the court 
where Jayadeva served as court-poet. But ultimately 


Jaidev and his wife... had sufficient experience of regal life. They 
were glad to abandon all state and return to their lowly home at 
Kenduli, where they enjoyed the society of saints and transferred their 
idolatrous devotion to the love and homage of the one true God.*6 


In his old age it became hard for 
made—to walk every day to ba 


y interpret the Gitagovinda; a 
work by a 
man so utterly devoted to Krsna must necessaril b 4 
sacred text: eons 


ie Bhaktavijaya 11, 193-196, 
® Macauliffe (retelling Nabhad: 
4s), op. ci 
‘Story told by Pandit Rath See “aot 
» 


in Greenlees and in the Bhaktamala, 
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the author of the Bhagat Mal [Nabhadas] . .. states that the love 
aa e and rhetorical graces of the poet are not to be understood in the 
nee that persons of evil minds and dispositions attach to them. 
Radhika the heroine is heavenly wisdom. The milkmaids who divert 
Recictt from his allegiance to her, are the senses of smell, sight, touch, 
taste, and hearing. Krishan represented as pursuing them is the human 
soul, which attaches itself to earthly pleasures. The return of Krishan 
to his first love is the return of the repentant sinner to God, which 
gives joy in heaven.47 


The ideal presented in these legends is of the husband and 
wife, Jayadeva and Padmavati, worshipping Visnu together. 
They are at once in the world, participants in society, affirming 
the social order by their marriage, and at the same time they 
are able to transcend the world and all social fetters by the 
loyalty to, and love for, Krsna. The devotion which Krsna feels 
for Radha in the Gitagovinda is felt to express the love of God for 
the devotee, and to reflect the love of the author for his wife, 


2 Padmdavati 


Jayadeva describes himselfas ‘padmavati-carana-cérana-cakravartin, 
an emperor of wandering-singers at PadmAvati’s feet’ (1. 2), a 
phrase which has been understood as meaning both that he is 
supreme among the pilgrims making obeisance to the Goddess 
Laksmi and that he is a master of singers for the dancing-feet of 
his wife Padmavati. Sankara Miéra explains that the name 
refers to both the goddess and the woman and thus to both the 
sacred activity of venerating the consort of Visnu and the 
profane activity of playing music for his wife’s dancing; the 
commentator maintains that Jayadeva suggests both the erotic 
mood and devotion to Krsna.4® Jayadeva declares that his song 
makes Padmivati abundantly happy (xr. 21) and again the 
commentators gloss the name as Laksmi and/or the wife of the 
poet; there is a variant reading of the last verse of the nineteenth 
song (x. 9) which adds another reference to Padmiavati: ‘padma- 


‘7 Macauliffe, op. cit., p. 10. I suspect that Macauliffe is elaborating on 
Nabhadas. 

48 ‘krsna-bhaktyadhikyam Srigdritvam ca dhvanitam’. Mananka glosses the name 
first as Laksmi but then adds that it refers to a ‘brahmani? skilled in the arts of 
dancing and secondarily as Radha. Kumbha rejec 
to Jayadeva’s wife as ‘speculative’ (vicdra-caru), 


ts the idea that the name refers 
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ati-ramana-jayadeoa-kavi-bharati-bhanitam’—either thes 
composition of 
Padmavati or t 
Jayadeva is the de 


goddess). th : 
From these vague references arose the notion of a dancer tg 


whom Jayadeva was married—in the Bengali tradition she ifs 
dancer in the court of Laksmanasena; in the Orissan traditig 
she is a dancer in the temple of the Jagannath in Puri. ‘Beautify, 
Padmavati’, Pandit Rath Sharma explained, ‘performeq th 
dance of the ten avataras, based on her husband’s famous song 
for Lord Jagannath.’4° In both descriptions she is a Paragon of 
beauty, a storehouse of wisdom, an ideal wife, and an ardent 
devotee of Krsna—she and Jayadeva spent all of their time 
‘dancing, singing, eagerly engaged in praising Sri Krsna’, 50 She 
is considered the very incarnation of Laksmi, metaphorically or 
actually—‘this dutiful wife was a mine of beauty, the avatar of 
Indira... . The king bowed with reverence before this honoured 
mother.’®! And as she is the incarnation of Sri, so Jayadeva 
himself becomes for Mahipati an incarnation of Visnu—when 
the father of Padmavati offers her to Visnu the Lord Says ina 
dream: 


: Ong j 
the poet Jayadeva who is the husbeng be 
0) 


he song which is the composition of th 


light of Padmavati (as either his wif : a 
le 


You offered your daughter to me, but I live in the Kali Yuga in the 
form of Buddha [i.e., as an ascetic]. Now the poet Jayadev is a portion 


of me, an avatar of mine. You should give her to Jayadev with all her 
ornaments, 5 


Tiage of Jayadeva and Padmavati to discover the meaning of 


eternal union of Visnu 


“° The dance is still perform 
by been begun by Padmavati. 
_ ee P. 5: ‘nrtyantau capi 
aktavijaya 11. 200-201, 
5? Thid., m. 54-55, 


ed in A 
the Jagannath temple, a tradition said to 


Bdyantau Sr-krsndrcana-tat-parau? 
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and Laksmi. The portrayal of the poet’s marriage to Padmavati 
«4 the legends reconciles the life of the householder with the life 
nf the devotee; the ideal of fulfilling one’s social position and 
function, one’s duty within the world, is reconciled with the 
ideal of liberation, one’s emancipation from the world. The 
legends about Padmavati represent a particular interpretation 
of the Gitagovinda as a religious poem, i.e., as a poem written by a 
man dedicated not to the sensual delights of the court but rather 
to the transcendental delights of Krsna’s eternal Vrndavana, 
delights which he savours with his wife. The legends justify the 
eroticism of the poeem—Padmavati does not bind Jayadeva with 
selfish and fleshly desire; rather she inspires him to liberating 
devotion. She is the link between the sacred and the profane, 
the heavens and the home. The stories suggest an interpretation 
of the poem as neither a celebration of sexuality nor as an 
allegorical glorification of chastity—rather it is a ‘middle-way’ 
that is idealized—sexual love in the context of familial devotion. 
Married love is acclaimed. Nothing could be farther from the 
sentiments expressed in the poem with its apparent sanction, if 
not advocacy, of adulterous love.*? Pandit Rath Sharma, who 
accepts the legends as historically true, has dedicated his life 
to service to Lord Jagannath, and is a dedicated householder, 
interprets the Gitagovinda in these terms: 


From the ninth to the eleventh century in India people were vairdgya 
[passionless and aloof from the material world]. Sankaracarya and 
Ramanujacarya and other yogis of the period attest to that. These 
yogis said that if you want liberation you must leave your family: go to 
the forest. But bhakti teachers like Jayadev held that you can get libera- 
tion in the home. Devotion is all that matters. Devotion is liberation. 
The family should be based on devotion and then all the people in the 
family will learn devotion. Jayadev describes the dsanas from the Kama- 
Sastra [i.e., the sexual positions described in the canons of the erotic 
sciences] and all the joyful aspects of maithuna [sexual union] to 
attract human nature to the pleasures of family life. Through the 
Gitagovinda a family holder can be inspired to bhakti. Bhakti will lead 
him from rati [sexual pleasure] to divine pleasure. 


The legends reflect a modification of the traditional doctrine of 
the four stages of life (the @framas), the doctrine that in youth 


53 See above, pp. 113-20. 
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one should s 


pene and then 


become a sannyasin, 
The stories ab 
e liberation trad 
might be achieved | 
The young sannyasin 


liberation, 
holy man. 
gest that th 
fourth stage 
tome . 
householder. ; agarman, longing for progeny, made 

A aie eae d Jagannath, promising to ive his 
offerings an' ee to the Lord that she might serve Him in His 
first-born daug on born and Devasarman named her 


temple. A daughter was danas fina ected dee tae 


= pait ‘her 
Ee Teale of his vow Devasarman took the girl to 


ath to offer her to the Lord when she came 
ae al appeared to the brahman in a dream and 
cclered him to take the girl instead to Jayadeva who was living 
alone in a small hut near Kenduli village: 


ithout care, zealously studying the scriptures ; his 
- a he was contemplating the Lord with his 


becomes a more mature 


He was poor, 
face was happy an 
mind.®5 


At first he refused to accept Padmavati, for he was dedicated to 
a life of celibacy as a sannyasin, but ‘it pleased God, with the 
object, it is stated [in the Bhaktamala], of saving the human race, 
to withdraw Jaidev from his ascetic life’.6* And so the Lord 
appeared to him in a dream and instructed him to marry 
Padmavati. In some accounts he marries her out of compassion 
when he sees the sorrow she feels over being rejected by him 
(i.e., he selflessly renounces renunciation) ; in other accounts he 
accepts her when astrologers affirm the auspiciousness of the 


54 Bhaktavijaya u. 50, 
55 Bhaktamald, p. 4: 
daridram nirapcksam ca Sistram pasyantam Adarat 
manasa tu jagannatham dhyayantam muditananam. 
°° Nabhadas paraphrased by Macauliffe, op. cit., pp. 5-6, 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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petrothal. ‘After their marriage they went to Kenduli village 
where they worshipped Radha-Madhava in the Visnu temple 
there.’>” 

When Devagarman gave his daughter to Jayadeva he in- 
structed her to be obedient: 


This one is your husband now, my child, to be always worshipped by 
you. The woman who is intent upon service to her husband attains 


eternal happiness. 5* 
The ideal was an ancient and traditional one: 


She is a wife who is skilful in the home; 

She is a wife who bears children; she is a 
wife whose life is her husband; she is a wife 
who is devoted to her husband. The wife is 
half the man; the wife is the best friend; the 
wife is the root of the three ends of life. . . .5% 


Those women who love their husband whether he lives in the forest or 
the city, whether he is good or bad—they have the worlds of high , 
happiness. For women who are noble the husband is the supreme god 
even if he has a bad character, is lustful or if he has no wealth. © 


The ideal wife is totally devoted to her lord, her husband; the 
ideal bhakta is totally devoted to his lord, the Lord. Thus the 
bhakta may learn devotion from his wife. The motif is common 
in the popular legends, medieval and modern, of the bhakti 


5? Pandit Rath Sharma. 

58 Bhaktamala, p. 5: 
ayam tu patih putri tvaya pijyaS ca sarvada 
pati-sevapara nari sukham aksayam agnute. 

59 Mahabharata 1. 68. 39-40: ~ 
sa bharya ya grhe daksa, sa bharya ya prajavati; 
sa bharya ya pati-prana, sa bharya ya pati-vrata. 
ardham bharya manusyasya, bharya sresthatamah sakha; 
bharya milam trivargasya.... 

© Ramayana u. 109. 23-24: 
nagarastho vanastho va papo va yadi va Subhah 
yasam strinam priyo bharta tasim loka mahodayah 
dubsilah kama-vrtto va dhanair va parivarjitah 
strinam arya-svabhavanam param daivatam patih. 
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saints; there is a story about Tulsidas, for example 
his longing for his beloved wife Ratni—he goes to 


storm :4 


RATNA COULDN'T BELIEVE 
HER EYES. 


2 about 
her in a 


ON THE WINGS OF ‘a 
YOUR LOVE i 
LEAVE ALONE 
A RIVER,! CAN 
CROSS OCEANS 
WITH ITS HELP 


oT 


TULSIDAS STOOD ROOTED 70 THE 
GROUND, HE WAS SPEECHLESS. 


LOVED RAMA & 
AS INTENSELY AS 
YOU DO THIS 
SON BUNDLE OF FLESH 
LOGE AND BONES. YOU 
OM WOULD HAVE 
B\ OVERCOME ALL 
MORTAL FEARS, 


Padmavati, desirin 


t ‘ 
Jagannath, decided - © make a very sacred offering to Lord 


© copy out the entire text of her husband’s 


%! Tulsidas by Suresh Chand 

eis: ra Sharma (B 
this ‘comic book? i i ‘Hi eis : 
the atectaste ht ic His [Tulsidas’] sae pala vie 3 
tantric cults.’ eee es trom th 


eaned the people away from the 
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Gitagovinda on tulsi leaves with sandal paste. Determined to 
honour her lord and her Lord, she vowed that she would commit 
suicide at the end of the month if the work was not complete. 
Time was running out and the copying was far from complete, 
but then, one night, two mysterious sadhus (in reality Jaya and 
Vijaya, the gods who guard the Jagannath temple) came and 
helped her finish the task. She went to the temple to offer the 
Gitagovinda on tulsi leaves to Lord Jagannath, to adorn him with 
those leaves; but the offering was rejected by the temple priests. 
In despair Padmavati took the leaves and scattered them in the 
sea. But, the next morning, when the priests opened the temple 
doors they found the Jagannath idol adorned with those leaves. 
It was proclaimed that the Gitagovinda is a sacred work and that 
Padmavati is a true and great devotee. 

Another story demonstrating the devotion of Padmavati is set 
in the royal court, variously that of Laksmanasena or that of the 
King of Assam: 


Now it happened on a certain day that the king’s wives were seated 
together. Padmavati, a mine of virtues, shone from her ‘dais’... . 
Like musk among all other fragrant perfumes, like a necklace of glass 
beads among ornaments, so PadmAvati seemed when sitting on the 
chief seat. Suddenly a message arrived announcing that the queen’s: 
brother Sujan had passed away. Thinking of her husband in her heart, 
Sujan’s wife started to burn herself on his funeral pyre. . . 8 


The women of the court began to debate the merits of the action. 
Padmavati declared: 


When one hears of the death of one’s husband, one should immediately 
commit suicide; just as when the sun sets, the rays disappear.“ 


The queens, doubting PadmAvati’s sincerity, arranged to trick 
her into believing Jayadeva had been killed by a tiger. A gar- 
ment dipped in blood was brought to Padmavati and she was 
told that her husband was dead. 


Just as the moon’s phases wane in succession after the full moon, or as 


62 This story was told to me by various people in Puri. It is customary in the 
Jagannath temple to offer tulst leaves with lines from the Gilagovinda written on 
them in sandal paste to the idol. 

63 Bhaktavijaya u. 205-209. 

64 Ibid., u. 214. 
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their fragrance when crushed between the hands, 
cae ie ard of the death of, Jayadev she gave up her lifes as 
hat happened he appro 
en Jayadeva learned w E © approached th 
ae a Padmavati and began to sing the Gitagovinda, Hearing 
the songs, Krsna came at once to Jayadeva’s side, embraced him 


and said: 
Whoever sings your Verses, 
Husband of Lakshmi (Vishnu) s 


palm to palm. 66 
And at that moment Padmavati came back to life. The power 


of Visnu, a power vast enough to raise the dead, may be tapped 
by devotion, the devotion which is the essence of the Gitagovinda 
and which is the essence of Padmavati’s relationship with Jaya. 
deva. Perhaps the Gitagovinda and the legends about Jayadeva 
and Padmavati are both about devotion, but there is a dif. 
ference in the nature of the devotion—the devotion displayed 
in the former is passionate; the devotion displayed in the latter 
is dutiful. The wife burns herself on the husband’s pyre because 
it is her duty to do so; the lover burns with passion, with the 
“fever of love’ because she cannot help doing so. PadmAvati as 
an ideal wife differs from Radha as an ideal lover. Padmavati is 
a desexualized Radha, a domesticated, ‘house-broken’, Radha. 
Radha is the ideal established in the tradition of Sanskrit court 
poetry—the playful, sulking, passionate woman with swelling 
breasts and thighs, prone to anger, jealousy, and overwhelmed 
with longing, Padmavati is the ideal established in the dharma- 
Sastra—she obeys her husband; she is beautiful but the physical 
details of her beauty are never described; she neither sulks nor 
shows any anger. Passionate carnal love is the key-note of the 
Gitagovinda and Sanskrit court poetry generally, but it has no 
place in the popular legends—Jayadeva and Padmavati are 
never described as burning with the passionate fires of sexual 
love; never are there references to physical manifestations of 
wer cated Ee was written in Sanskrit for the 
er atl ra ap of taste, and perhaps also for the 
vernacular languages ae i hie ie a are doled, ain the 
the farmer, the servant Pass rommon man’, the householder, 
* £assion 1s meaningful in the context of 


°* Ibid., um, 229-230, "* Tbid., mu. 242. 


or listens to them with fondness, the 
tands at his side with hands joined 
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the courtly life and in the context of the ecstatic life of the ardent 
devotee, but for the householder passion undermines the very 
ideal upon which the household, the marriage, is based. The 
wife must never be passionate: 
She should always be cheerful, and skilful in her domestic duties with 
her household vessels well cleansed, and her hand tight on the purse- 
strings. oe a 

The hagiographies also depict the husband’s devotion to his 
wife, the God’s devotion to the human being. Troubled over a 
line of the Gitagovinda which would not come to him, Jayadeva 
decided to go for a bath. While he was gone Krsna assumed the 
bodily appearance of the poet and, appearing before Padma- 
vati, asked her to give him his writing book. In the place where 
Jayadeva had left off Krsna wrote: 
Place the noble sprout of your foot as an ornament upon my head, it 
dispels the poison of love [in separation]; the pitiless sun which is the 
destruction by love burns in me—may [your foot] take away the 
symptom produced. [x. 8] 
When Jayadeva returned from his bath and asked for his writ- 
ing book he was astonished to see the new verse there. He asked 
Padmavati who wrote it and when she replied, ‘you’, he imme- 
diately realized what had occurred, that Krsna himself had 
written the verse. Jayadeva made obeisance to Padmavati: “You 
are truly blessed to have had a darfana [vision] of the Lord.’*8 
Krsna is of course simply saying in the verse that in union with 
Radha he will no longer feel the pain of separation—he wants 
to enjoy her sexually; but Pandit Rath Sharma interpreted the 
line as indicating that sexual love is a burning poison and that 
only through devotion is it dispelled. 

That the Gitagovinda has lines in it written by the Lord himself 
sacralizes it; it is repeatedly described as particularly dear to 


Krsna. 
3 The sacred text 


A king of Orissa wrote his own version of the Gitagovinda, similar 
to Jayadeva’s work. The king ordered his own to be sung, for- 


67 Manu-smyti v. 150 (Biibler trans.). 
68 Pandit Rath Sharma. This legend is given by most of the hagiographers. 
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e to sing Jayadeva’s poem. The pandits at ie 
agannath argued which poem was superio, 
decided to let the Lord himself decide—th? 
re placed at the feet of the Jagannath ad 
le closed. In the morning Jayadeva’s Bich, 
was still at the feet of the idol and the king’s work had been 
thrown out of the temple. The king, overcome with despair, 
wished to end his life. But the Lord appeared and told him that 


his book, because it was full of bhakti, was also dear to Him: 


God ... took from the king’s book twenty-four verses. The life of the 
world then wrote them down in Jayadeva’s book. ®® 


In the traditional accounts of the Jagannath temple at Purj 
seven texts were placed before the Jagannath: Jayadeva’s work, 
the king’s, and also the Bhagavata Purdna, the Purusa-sikta, Sri- 
sitkta, Narayana-sikta, and the Nrsimhatapini Upanisad. And in the 
morning the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva was on top of the pile, pre- 
ferred by the Lord even to the Vedic texts. The account reflects 
the anti-orthodox trends in the bhakti movement, the feeling 
that God is to be experienced in spontaneous devotion rather 
than in Vedic study or Brahmanic ritual. 


228 

bidding anyon 
temple of Lord J 
and finally it was 
two manuscripts we 
the doors of the temp 


O servant, where dost thou seek Me? 


Lo! I am beside thee. 
I am neither in temple nor in mosque: I am neither in 


Kaaba nor in Kailash: 
Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga and 


renunciation. 

If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me: 
thou shalt meet Me in a moment of time. 

Kabir says, ‘O Sadhu! God is the breath of all breath.” 


The anti-orthodox trends encompassed a reaction against the 
caste system, a reaction also reflected in the legends. One night 
a female vegetable vendor was gathering egg plants and as she 
worked she was singing the deeds of Krsna as written by Jaya- 
deva. When the Lord heard the song he followed her in order to 
enjoy her devotion and the devotion of the poet. In the morning 
the priests of the Jagannath temple found the garments of the 
idol torn and they could not understand how that could have 

°° Bhaktavijaya u. 47-48. 

% Kabir translated by Tagore in Alphonso-Karkala, op. cit. p. 552. 
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happened. The Lord appeared to the Raja of Puri in a dream to 
explain to him that the garments had been torn as He followed 
the vegetable vendor; when the Rad revealed this, all the 
brahmans gathered to honour the low-caste woman. Candradatta 
ends his account of the story with the exclamation, “The devo- 
tion of men accomplishes all things!’7! In some versions of the 
legend the verse which the vegetable vendor was singing, the 
verse so particularly dear to Krsna, is given: 


He has gone to the tryst which is the essence of sexual delight; he has 
the beautiful appearance of [the god of] love; O fair-hipped-girl! 
don’t delay going to him! follow him, the lord of your heart! Where 
the wind is gentle, on the banks of the Yamuna, he, the one who wears 
a forest garland, dwells in the forest, his hands are ever-moving in 
squeezing the cowherdesses’ swollen breasts. [v. 8] 


The whole song is intensely erotic but the last verse makes the 
devotional ramifications clear: 


While Jayadeva sings in service to Hari most delightfully, bow, de- 
lighted in heart, to Hari who is very compassionate, who is to be 
desired for his virtues... .[v. 15] 


Most of the legends about Jayadeva are set in Puri and have 
to do with the temple of the Jagannath; the songs of the Gita- 
govinda are sung there each evening and have been at least since 
the beginning of the sixteenth century—there is an inscription 
in the temple: 


On Wednesday the 10th tithi of Kakadd, bright half in the 9th anka of 
the warrior, the elephant Lord, King over Gauda, and ninety millions 
of Karnata and Kalabarga [i.e., July 17, 1499 a.p.], the mighty Prata- 
parudradeva Maharaja orders: Dancing will be performed thus at the 
Bhoga time of Balarama and Gitagovinda Thakura [i.e., Jagannatha] 
...the female dancers... all will learn no other song than Gita- 
govinda. .. . No other kind of dancing should be performed before the 
god. Besides the dancing, there are four Vaisnava singers: they will 
sing only Gitagovinda. Hearing in one tone from them, those who are 
ignorant will learn the Gitagovinda song; they should not learn any 
other song. That Superintendent who knowingly allows other songs 
to be sung, and other dancings to be performed, rebels against 
Jagannatha. 7 

71 Bhaktamala, p. 9: ‘bhaktir hi nrnam sarvartha-sadhini.’ 

72 Ed. and trans. M. N. Chakravarti, cited by K. C. Mishra, The Cult of Fagan- 
natha (Cuttack, 1971), pp. 54-5. 
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Legends about Jayadeva and the Gitagovinda have developeg 
in Orissa to explain the meaning of the poem for the cult of the 
agannath, the place of the work in the history of that cult, One 
oe legend Geol with the ‘sacred cloth of Lord Jagannath’, 
twelve pieces of cloth, each one woven with a canto of the Gita. 
govinda, pieces of cloth still used in temple ritual. Kendulj 
village at the time of Jayadeva was particularly renowned for 
its weavers. Wanting to present his work to the Lord in a form 
that would cause Him the greatest delight, Jayadeva asked the 
weavers of Kenduli to weave the Gitagovinda in cloth. They con. 
sented on the condition that while they worked he would sing 
his songs. 
One day while they were on the seventh sarga Jayadeva became over- 
whelmed with emotion and went into a state of tafastha [a spontaneous 
loss of consciousness, an ecstasy induced by his poem]. The weavers 
stopped their work but at that time a cheerful sédhu came along playing 
the coconut karatala [cymbals] and he said to the weavers, ‘Do not 
stop your work. I am Jayadeva’s younger brother and I know the 
Gitagovinda by heart. I’ll sing it so you can finish your sacred work.? 
The sadhu left before the poet woke up. When he finally regained con- 
sciousness the weavers told him what had happened. Jayadeva said to 
them, ‘I have no brother. Only Padmavati and I know the Gita- 
govinda’. The weavers showed Jayadeva the line the sddhu was singing 
for they had woven it into the cloth: 


kamsarir api samsdra-vasana-bandha-srnkhalam 
radham adhaya hrdaye tatydja vraja-sundarih 
[Moreover, the Enemy of Kamsa, having placed Radha in his heart 


as the chain binding him with desire for the world, abandoned the 
beauties of Vraja.] [n1. 1] 


Jayadeva said to the weavers: ‘Only Lord Jagannath could have sung 
this to you. I salute you, true bhaktas,’73 


The traditional accounts of the temple of the Jagannath explain 

that the twelve pieces of cloth were not immediately accepted 

_ i oe The question as to whether the Gitagovinda is a 
cred or i 7 

sen profane work was discussed by the pandits of the 

Pandit Niladrimigra insisted that devotees should be concerned with 


8 Pandit Rath Sharma, He b : 
hare ce rought one piece of cloth from the temple to 
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ritual functions and prayers and that a song which tempted them with 
desire and pleasure was bad. But Jayadeva answered him politely, 
«Kama is the basis of human nature. It is the ddi-rasa of the world. 
Without kama the mind cannot be attracted to anything, the devotee 
cannot love the Lord. This is supported by the Veda. This is especially 
true in the Kali Yuga. Purusa enjoys Maya, Siva enjoys Parvati, 
Visnu enjoys Laksmi. It is universal.’ Then the Raja declared, ‘If the 
Lord wants the cloth He will tell us. Have Jayadeva throw the cloth 
into Markandeya tank and if it does not sink we shall know that Lord 
Jagannath does want the Gitagovinda cloth in His Temple.’ Everyone 
gathered to watch the test. Jayadeva sang the first sarga of the Gita- 
govinda with love and then, in tears, he threw the cloth into the tank. 
Through the mercy of Lord Jagannath the cloth did not sink. All the 
people of Puri declared that Jayadeva was no ordinary poet but a 
great sddhu and an excellent bhakta of the Lord. He was known from 
then as ‘Sadhu-pradhdna-Jayadeva-Gosvamin’. ... Although the cloth was 
admitted into the temple, the songs of the Gitagovinda were not allowed 
to be sung there during Jayadeva’s lifetime. The poet was very dis- 
appointed so he left Puri and went to Bengal where he was engaged for 
some time as the court pandit of Raja Laksmanasena.”4 


The last incident in the story seems to have been developed to 
reconcile the Orissan account of Jayadeva with the generally 
accepted notion of Jayadeva as a court poet under the patron- 
age of Laksmanasena. A fabulous account of Laksmanasena’s 
court is given in Halayudha’s Sekasubhodaya?>—the work des- 
cribes the visit of a Moslem saint to Laksmanasena’s court 
before the coming of the Turks. One anecdote concerns Jaya- 
deva: he is portrayed not so much as a devotee or holy man, 
but as a kind of musical magician. A wandering singer, Budhana 
Misra, came to the court of Laksmanasena and challenged the 
court musicians to a singing contest. To demonstrate his skill he 
sang, and as he did the leaves on a nearby tree fell to the ground. 
Everyone admitted that this was a marvellous display, and 
Laksmanasena ordered that he be given a ‘Writ of Victory’. 
But then PadmAvati spoke up and said that only her husband 
deserved the kudos; she began to sing one of his songs and as 
she did all the boats on the Ganges, though un-manned, began 
to come toward her, drawn by the magic of the song. The 


74 Tdem. 
78 Compiled early in the sixteenth century. Ed. and trans. Sukumar Sen 
(Calcutta, 1963). 
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: object. The objective world is subjectified differently ive A Translation 235 
language. And the more extreme the subjectivity the ach translations fall invariably below a tolerable mediocrity, their diffuse 

More tepidity contrasting painfully with the brilliant condensation of style, 


treme is the difficulty in translating the word, T 
= fe Word the elegance of metre, and the close adaption of sound to sense of the 


' 
‘elephant’ is more easily translated than the word ‘love? Lies 
= it is less subjective. But if the word ‘elephant’ occurg rise : originals.® 
fo English poem, its emotive value, beyond its referential value in Neither the literary nor the literal approach can convey the 
force, its suggestive impact, its meaning, is quite different fi sensual impact of the poem, the sense-sound of the original ; 
that of its lexical equivalent in a Sanskrit poem. With Poe is nor can they convey that intensity in kdvya which arises from 
the subjectivity of the words increases, their cultural and social the compactness and condensity achieved by compounding 
implications, their personal and psychological associations, thes groups of words into monolithic units. ° Kavya is untranslatable 
assonance and resonance become more crucially a part of thein because it is not only in Sanskrit, it zs Sanskrit. 
But the literal approach can, I believe, convey at least the 


| 
meaning. ‘Poetry’, Samuel Johnson said, ‘cannot be tran, 

There are two baste approaches to this attempt to pi ? intellectual impact of the poem, the sense-content of the original, 
cannot be done—the translator can be a traitor to the ee u f particularly if it is supplemented with notes and discussion to 
| of the poem by attempting to be literal or a traitor to the apie make explicit information which would have been implicit to 

by attempting to be literary. In the litera the original audience. This is the method that I have used in 

translator aictipts to serps poem in the pod i its translating the Gitagovinda, an approach quite different from the 
which elicits in the readers of the translation a Snguage approaches of the other English translators of the text. The dif- 
: parable to the one experienced by readers of pa igen ferences of method, as well as some of the particular transla- 
| ‘Better a live sparrow’, Edward Fitzgerald wrote in d Wien tional problems which the Gitagovinda poses, are apparent ina 
ence of comparison of all the other English translations’ as exemplified 


i 
| ° 
| this approach, ‘than a stuffed eagle.’? But for studying the eagle p 2 : 
I a eagle stuffed may be better than a live sparrow. And there is, in a single verse (1. 49) : 
MWe co) ak the danger of producing a stuffed sparrow. : rasollasa-bharena vibhrama-bhrtam abhira-vama-bhruvam 
n the literal approach, the translator attempts to reproduce abhyarnam parirabhya nirbharam urah premandhayad radhaya/ 
| meanings in terms of the source context, to preserve gra sddhu tvad-vadanam sudhd-mayam iti vyahrtya gita-stuti- 
} ee ae The literary translator tries to do what hee é yea wdtinaja-cumailtal.malacmannliers Harty pe oat] 
F 1d, the literal transla i i aA : i 
( clumsiest literal ao ae ee what the poet did. ‘The Sir William Jones’s translation, one of the first translations of 
it adimir N.- b : 
iH deft eine abokov wro 
H ae oF this approach, ‘is a thousa i oo 5 Cited by Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. vii-viii. 
the pretti nd times more useful than 
Th, li est paraphrase,’4 : ® Occasionally it is possible to mimic the original, e.g. Gitagovinda 1. 28: 
€ literary approach to § F lalita-lavanga-lata-parifilana-komala-malaya-samire 
: 3 ansk ‘i ‘ : , 14 “pi ‘om aya-sam 
the ideals, aims, subtleties, const os haya seems futile and vain: madhu-kara-nikara-karambita-kokila-kijita-kufja-kutire 
‘ Tuctions, standards of kavya are might be rendered: 
when sandal-scented-southern-currents clutch climbing-cloves 


so utterly different from those : 

ie iia Been: when bee-bands buzz as cozy-cuckoos coo-coo in coppice-coves. 
es Cane ; German poets 7 The comparison does, I believe, show a justification for my undertaking a new, 
¢nda into German] can, indeed a literal, translation. Barbara Stoler Miller has been working for several years on 
ut the effects produced ane another verse translation. The text has been translated into Latin by C. Lassen 
| * Cited by B, G, Ragen wes: i (Bonn, 1836); into French by H. Fouche (Paris, 1850) and G. Courtillier (Paris, 
\ i] ? Cited by Eugene A ee Bibliography’, lis Baerga 1904) ; into German by F. H. von Dalberg (Erfurt, 1802), F. Rickert (1829; revised 
* Cited by Morgan * Nida, Toward a Science of Transl ) cit, p. 271, and reprinted, Berlin, 1920) and R. Wogen (Halle, 1907); into Dutch by B. 
s OP. Cit., p, 29], ating (Leiden, 1964), p. 2. Faddegon (Santpoort, 1932); and into many Indian languages including Assamese, 
Bengali, Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Tamil and Telugu. 
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any Sanskrit work directly into English,* is heroic and ¢] 
full of an eighteenth-century charm and grace; but it ega 
mentary and often paraphrastic: 


Thus wanton Hari frolicks, in the season of sweets, among the ma; 
Vraja, who rush to his embraces, as if he were Pleasure itself tis of 
a human form; and one of them, under a pretext of esace 
divine perfections, whispers in his ear, ‘Thy lips, my beloved’ 
nectar’.® 3 ate 
Edwin Arnold’s The Indian Song of Songs is more of a Victor; 

idyll inspired by the Gitagovinda than a translation. All eidhesen 
nuance, form, structure, all the elements of the original been 
secondary to Arnold’s attempt to maintain English Sai 
within a pedestrian metrical scheme: ate 


is frag. 


But may He guide us all to glory high 

Who laughed when Radha glided, hidden, by, 

And all among those damsels free and bold 
Touched Krishna with a soft mouth, kind and cold: 
And like the others, leaning on his breast, ; 
Unlike the others, left there Love’s unrest; 

And like the others, joining in his song, 

Unlike the others, made him silent long.!° 


George Keyt’s translation oft i i 
ten stays quite close in general 
purport to the Sanskrit, but again the effort to be Litera to 
ee ie poetry, often obscures the meaning of the 
and obstructs an i 
acne understanding of what Jayadeva 


May smilin; tivati i 
7A i § captivating Hari protect you, whom Radha, blinded 
Violently kissed as she if singi 
sig made as if ia a a song of welcome 

our face is nectar, excellent,’ ardentl i i 
In the presence of the fair-browed eed ie i — 

sport of love!41 F oT 
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uncan Greenlees’s The Song of Divine Love is a Theosophical 
e Gitagovinda heavily laden with the language of 
He criticizes other translators: 


D 
rendering of th 
Christian mysticism. 
Too often they have been mere Orientalists, scholars of Sanskrit, or 
dilettantes of erotism, and so they have spoiled the sweetness. . . .1* 


and he explains that his translation has been undertaken ‘with 
a reverential love for Sri Krishna... the all-perfect universal 


God of Love’.”* 
This mystic Dance gives rapture, bliss untold, 
And overwhelms the Gopi devotees 
With dainty eyebrows. Radha, set aflame 
By madness of desire, with sudden cry: 
‘Ah, Love, how sweet! Your honeyed mouth 
Is filled with nectar!’ hurls herself upon 
His bosom, and with burning thirst assails 
Those smiling lips with fiery kiss of love. 
O crafty Radha! You pretend to praise 
His song; what sweets of ecstasy you steal! 
May this delightful Hari by His smile 
Of flowing grace protect you from all harm!" 


Monika Varma describes her method of rendering the poem: 


_. . the translator can enter into the philosophical feel of the poem, and 
transcreate and interpret. . . . It is then not merely a translation of the 
language but a translation of the bhava: the inherent meaning. . . .° 


Her own interpretation of the poem as a metaphysical treatise 
on ‘cosmic consciousness’ is imposed without restraint: 


Even in the sight of the distracted lovers, 

the infatuated Srimati, blinded by love, 

forgetting and throwing aside all modesty, 

holds close to her, her Madhava. 

Pretending to be chanting words of worship, 

Kesava whispers: Immortal nectar lies in your mouth; 


and then drinks deep, clinging lip to lip. 


® The first was Charles Wilkins’ 
's Bhagavad Gita (17 a te 
é gps om sss then Jones's Sakuntala (1789) Silt ay here Bye ies Hele: 
sal Asiatick Researches, vol. ma (Calcutta 1792), p, 187, 8°7inda in 1792. 
u ep Poetry (London, 1881), pp. 20-1. ites 

cited ig me os Sg The Loves of Krsna and Radha (Bo: 
errors distort the oes ; = ai of Indian Literature, p, 510, : =r on 
poem drastically: in the Eighth Sarga Radha ' a of ah 13 Ibid ii 
, angered, offended id., P» vile 


to follow some other cowherdess and this dis- 


and jealous, tells Krsna to go away, 
{ Radha; but Keyt has the 


play of ‘pique’ [mana] is crucial to Jayadeva’s portrait o! 
friend speaking to Krsna, telling him to follow Radha! 


12 Greenlees, op. cit., P- Vie 
4 [bid., p. 15. 


, 


18 Varma, op. Cit., p. V- 
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Satisfied, Kesava smiles, 
and may that smile lighten the burden 
of all your griefs, and sorrowed days.18 


Dr Bankey Behari’s paraphrase is so loose and free that it ig 
difficult to know whether or not he has tried to translate this 
verse at all. What does in fact come at the end of his rendition 
of the first sarga typifies his approach: 

Man! learn ye the mystery of Divine Love and the glory of 
Surrender. Cast aside the sensual veil of attachment to 
earthly objects that warp the vision to the Divine Realm of 
Beatitude. . . [etc.].7 


I have attempted to be much more literal and to impose as 
little of myself as possible: 
In the presence of the cowherds’ beautiful-browed-women 
who were carried-away by whirling-about with a 
Joy 
jumping 
was passionately kissed by Radha who was blind with 
love, having ardently embraced his breast, having said, 


‘Wonderful! your { mouth 


voice 
the pretext of praising his song; may Hari, ravishing 
with his smile, protect you! 


great-amount of { in the rasa [dance], [Hari] 


} consists of nectar!’ under 


By following the Sanskrit syntax as closely as the lack of 
inflection in English permits, by use of braces to indicate double 
meanings, by the use of brackets to include words understood 
but not present in the original, by the use of hyphens to indicate 
single Sanskrit words rendered by several English words, and 
by risking awkward English construction for the sake of greater 
faithfulness to the Sanskrit idiom, my intent has been to present 
the sense-content of the Gitagovinda; my intent has been to show 
in English what is in Sanskrit. And I hope that, as in the judge- 
ment of bigamists and murderers, ‘intent’ is taken into account 
in the judgement of the translator as traitor, 


The translation follows the Nirnaya-Sagar Press edition (Bom- 
bay, 1949). Abbreviations used in the notes to the translation: 
16 Thid., p. 16. 


17 Behari, Op. cit., p. 18, 
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M. King Mananka: his commentary (tippanikd) on the Gita- 
? govinda (fourteenth century ?). , 

M.W. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, . 

R K [Rana] Kumbha: his commentary, Rastkapriyd, on the 
= Gitagovinda (fifteenth century). _ 

6M. Sankara Misra: his commentary, Rasamanjari, on the 

ai Gitagovinda (sixteenth century). 


THE GITAGOVINDA 


THE FIRST CANTO 
JOYFUL DAMODARA! 


. ‘The sky is densely clouded, the forest grounds are dark 
with aie hee at night he [Krsna] is afraid. Radha, yoy 
alone must take him home.’ This is Nanda’s? command, [But] 
Radha and Madhava‘ stray to a tree in the grove by the path 
and on the bank of the Yamuna® their secret love-games 
prevail.® 

2. [He is] an abode of thoughts elaborated by the deeds of the 
Word Goddess,’ an emperor of wandering-singers at Padmi- 
vati’s® feet—the poet Jayadeva composes this work comprised 
of tales about the love-play of Sri and Vasudeva.® 

3. If your mind is passionate!® in remembrance of Hari, if 
it is curious about the amatory arts, then listen to Jayadeva’s 
eloquence: a sweet, tender, lovely string of verses. 

4. Umapatidhara causes words to blossom; only Jayadeva 


1 Damodara: ‘he who has a rope around his waist’—in an attempt to keep the 
infant Krsna from mischief, Yasoda, his foster-mother, the wife of Nanda, put a 
Tope around Krsna’s waist and tied him to a large mortar. 

* tamala: the tree has a straight trunk, fragrant leaves, white blossoms, a very 
dark bark and it grows near rivers; it is associated with night and darkness generally 
= Particularly with nocturnal or autumnal trysts, with the erotic sentiment and 

rsna. 

‘ Nanda: chief of the cowherds at Gokula and foster-father of Krsna. 

Pease the epithet of Krsna also means ‘honey-like’ and ‘vernal’ 

amuna: the Jumna river—associated with i i a, 
quelling of the serpent Kaliya) and his rat § sm ‘i nv cena acs mA 
fede ones ©.g., sporting with the bathing cow- 
° ‘prevail’ [jayanti): or ¢ ictori ‘ 
te Sins a i): or ‘are victorious’—used in the sense of 
7 “Anabode...’: or‘ ’s mind [i 
r ‘Jayadeva’s mind [ie., the abode of his thought] is adorned 


by the deeds of the Word Goddess. , .? 
| +. 2.Th i i 
fied, deified, identified with Sarasvati or iis aes Te ee new 


® Padmavati: Visnu’s consort (La 


‘long-live’ or ‘hail’ 


‘Passionate’ [sa-rasa]: “if your mind 
{erotic] sentiment) ., .? 


1 a sweet... 


h ‘ 
as (or €xperiences) rasq (relish, bliss, the 


“tor ‘a string of verses about 
ut the sweet and tender lover [Aanta]’. 
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an 
ws the regular coherence” of words; Sarana is praiseworthy 
soy complex, quick [verse] ;"* no one rivals Acarya Govar- 
Tiisk for compositions which are predominantly of the erotic- 
a 


mood; Srutidhara" is famous; Dhoyi is a king of poets.'® 
? 


The First Song (malava-gauda raga, riipaka tala): 
5. In the oceanic waters of destruction you supported the 


ithout fatigue, performing the function of a boat [for it]; 
ame who bore the form of the Fish! O Lord of the World! 


Victory! O Hari!!® : uA 
6. The earth stands on your expansive back which is 


aman enesanle for the rings of callus [caused by] sup- 
very thickened with 
orting the world; O Kegava who bore the form of the Tortoise! 


O Lord of the World! Victory! O Hari! 

7. The earth abides on the point of your tusk, fixed like 
the dark-spot upon the hare-marked-moon;!7 O Kegava who 
bore the form of the Boar! O Lord of the World! Victory! 


O Hari!18 ; 
8. The nail on your fair lotus-hand has a marvellous point 


which tore-open the bee-like body of Hiranyakasipu; O Kefava 


12 “regular coherence’ [samdarbha-Suddhi]: following M.W.; there is purity, cor- 
rectness, clarity [Suddhi] in his literary-compositions [samdarbha]. 

18 ‘complex’ [duritha] or ‘difficult to be inferred or understood’ (M.W.) and 
‘quick’ (following $.M.’s gloss of druti as Sighra-vacana)—he can compose difficult 
verses quickly. 

44 Taking Srutidhara as the name of a poet (following R.K.)—but other com- 
mentators gloss the word as an adjective qualifying Dhoyi as ‘well-remembering’ or 
‘observing the Veda’. 

148 The poets were members of literary courts of the Sena dynasty. M. Chakra- 
varty (op. cit., p. 161), following various commentators, has noted criticism in- 
herent in each flattery: ‘UmApatidhara sprouts words . . . i.e., lengthens verses by 
the addition of adjectives, etc.’ and Dhoyi’s ‘good memory’ implies ‘that he was 
not original, probably alluding to his fondness for imitation’, Along the same line 
of interpretation Sarana would be described as overly hasty and obscure. 

1¢ At the end of the past cosmic era [kalpa], in the dissolution of the universe, the 
demon, Hayagriva, stole the Vedas whereupon Visnu took the form of a fish to slay 
the demon and recover the sacred text from the depths of the cosmic sea. 

17 “fixed like... .’: or possibly his tusk is the bright crescent of the moon and the 
earth is the dark phase of the moon fixed upon that crescent. 

18 Visnu took on the form of a boar to rescue the earth from the sea where it had 
been thrown by the demon Hiranyaksa. 
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who bore the form of the Man-lion! 
Victory! O Hari!19 muon! O Lord of the Worlg) 


9. You outwit Bali in your striding, O 
you purify men with the water Gwhich Bowe do ous Dw, : 
toe-nails; O Kegava who bore the form of the D n] from Your 
of the World! Victory! O Hari 120 wart! O Lord 
10. In fluid consisting of the Ksatriya’s bloog you cl 
: Canse 


is calmed; O Keéava who bore the form of the Bee OF existe 


which is] desirable to the Lords of the Quarters: 
bore the form of Rama! O Lord ot the Word wrath 


for worshipping Visnu. Prahlada sought Visnu’s 


: ; g that he could not be harmed b 
» either at night or during the day; Visnu took on a form, half 


ae Sky, Hea 3 Vi: 
ing in the form of a dwarf before the demon, asked me if he Ws ibe 


i os bots ee in three steps. Bali agreed to the dwarf’s proposal where- 
The purifeatory water af the ooo ain iP ay coer 
Wines nonce wed down from his foot, from the place 

2 The Bhrgu Chieftain Aa eg Pies ipa ae 
» had taken the ii i 
Visnu as the Bhrgu Chieftain hain ete ee ho We 
re-established the social order, eae 

22 Rama killed Ravana to rescuc his wife 
heavenly quarters, ten directions (viz., the’ 
directions plus up and down), 

28 The Plough-holder or Balarama—tradition 
for his exuberant, excessive drinking; his fair bor 
is dark (like a rain-cloud and like the Yamuna) ii 
clad, body. The plough-holder ordered ¢ 
refused he dug a furrow with his plough 


Sita, from the demon. There are ten 
four cardinal and four intermediary 


ally the brother of Krsna noted 
dy is clothed with a garment that 


ge in Contrast to Krsna’s dark, yellow- 
© Yamuna to come to him and when it 


to divert it to himself, 
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ec, ah, ah, 
ughter of 


13. You censure, because of the precept of sacrific 
the collection of Vedas, [the texts in which] the sla 
tethered-animals [cattle] is taught; O you who are com 
sionate at heart! O Keéava who bore the form of the Buaincr 
O Lord of the World! Victory! © Hari!24 ‘“s 

14, In the destruction of the barbarian hor 
sword like a comet [but] even more berate Green ae 
bore the form of Kalki! O Lord of the World! Victory! O 
Hari!5 i 

15. Hear this noble proclamation of the poet, Sri Jayadeva 
which gives happiness, gives Prosperity, which is the epitome of 
existence ; O KeSava who bore ten forms! O Lord of the World! 
Victory! O Hari! : 

* * * 


16. Lifting up the Vedas, supporting the world, raising-up the 
globe, tearing the demon [Hiranyakagipu] to Pieces, outwitting 
Bali, destroying the Ksatriyas, conquering Paulastya [Ravana], 
bearing a plough, extending compassion, deranging the bar- 
barians, creator of ten forms, homage to you, Krsna! 


The Second Song (gurjari raga, nihsara tala) : 


17. You lay upon the roundness of Kamala’s breasts, wore 
ear-rings, wore a fair forest-garland! Victory! Victory! O God! 
Hari !2¢ 

18. You whose ornament is the day-jewel’s disk [the sun], 
you break-up the world, O [Lake] Manasa gander (mental 


"4 The notion of the Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu reflects a conception of 
Hinduism incorporating and absorbing Buddhism. Mananka, however, reads the 
verse without the caesura between sadaya-hrdaya and darSita (as it would be written 
in manuscript) and he takes the former, ‘compassionate at heart’, to refer not to the 
Buddha but to the Brahmin priests, emphasizing the heretical rather than the 
compassionate aspect of the Buddha; this notion reflects a Hindu conception that 
Buddhists, those lured away from the authority of the Vedas, are being tricked and 
punished for their sins by Visnu. 

38 Kalki—the avatdra (‘descent’) who is to come at the end of the present age, 
the Kali Era, the age of strife, to destroy the world for the creation ofa new age. 
The comet [dhima-ketu] (lit., ‘smoke-bannered’) is an omen of destruction. Here, 
given the historical context in which the song was written, the reference seems to 
be to a belief or hope that Kalki would save India from the invading Moslems. 

26 The refrain, jaya jaya deva hare, when read without caesuras plays on the 


poet’s name: ‘Victory! Jayadeva and Hari!’ 
A? 
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supreme-spirit)®” of the sages! Victory! Victory! O Gog! H 
19. O queller of the venom-bearing serpent Kaji, 

delighter of men, O lord-of-day [sun] to the lotus wh 

Yadu?? family! Victory! Victory! O God! Hari! 

90. O annihilator of Madhu, Mura and Naraka,®° Q ,; 4 
of Garuda,*! O primary-cause of games in the community ay . 
gods! Victory! Victory! O God! Hari! e 

21. Your eye is a spotless lotus-petal, O liberator fro. 
phenomenal-existence, O support of the mansions of the fe. 
worlds! Victory! Victory! O God! Hari! e 

92. You made ornaments*®* for Janaka’s daughter [Sita 
you slew Diisana [one of RAvana’s generals], you destroyed the 
ten-necked-one [Ravana] in battle! Victory! Victory! O God) 
Hari! , 

23, You are beautiful like a young rain-cloud, you supported 
[Mount] Mandara,** O cakora [bird]** to the moon which js 
the face of Sri! Victory! Victory! O God! Hari! 

24, We bow down to your foot—for this reason cherish us! 
Cause prosperity among us who are bent down [in obeisance]! 
Victory! Victory! O God! Hari! 


. Atari! 
liya,2s 0 
Ich is the 


; *7 manasa: mental or spiritual (as opposed to carnal) or Lake Manasa, a sacred 
La asped place on Mount Kailasa to which hamsa birds migrate; hamsa: the 
ndian goose but also used to refer to the soul or spirit which is migratory like the 
ie and white (or pure) like the goose—it may indicate either the individual or 
ersal spirit. 
He eh 2 
wists in a tide-pool of the Yamun, the serpent-demon defiled its 
fe i. his = 3 Krsna subdued the serpent, made Kaliya worship him. 
me _ a descendant of Yadu and is known as Yadunandana (Son-of-the- 
— al PNT cer Support-of-the-Yadus, etc 
- f i: 
a diced tapes Madhu stole the Vedas; Naraka kidnapped 
, Stole the umbrella of Varuna, and the ear-rings of Aditi and 


took =. . @ 
peak A caclipe se rr of demons guarded by Mura. Krsna is known as the 
Ma rn 

etc.). wand of Mura (Madhusiidana, Madhuripu, Murari, 
* Garuda: ‘the devourer’. 
Pe kee eas —th -bi 3 

Pragjyotisa riding upon Gavia ¢ sun-bird, the vehicle of Visnu; Krsna attacked 
* You made ornaments’: : 


ie, he z 
ete., or “You are an ornament f ier designs on Sita’ 


ms ew de s cheeks and breasts, 
ade for Sita’, ie., he is her beloved lover. 
ottom of the sea that his back might be i ee — varie | 
; Pport for Mount Mandara which 

ral partridge me of immortality from the ocean. 
dition, ich, according to poetic convention 
© rays of light from the moon 
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25, This splendid song of the poet Sri Jayadeva causes happi- 
snd joy! Victory! Victory! O God! Hari! 
* 


ess a 
. * * 


96. The chest of the Killer-of-Madhu is marked with saffron, 
fixed [there] by embraces on the surface of Padma’s breasts;*° 
[his chest] is flooded with the sweat of sexual-fatigue from 
{making] agitated love,** [a flood] like passion made visible; 
May [his chest] fulfil your pleasure! 

97. In spring, with limbs delicate like vdsanti*” blossoms, 
pRadha] wanders in the forest, searching hard** for Krsna; in- 
tensely her distress increases with the mental confusion which 
is produced by the fever of love; passionately a companion said 
this to Radha: 


The Third Song (vasanta raga, yati tala) : 


928. When the tender Malayan wind®® touches the lovely 
clove creeper, when the hut of the grove is filled with the sounds 
of the cuckoo” intermingled with [the sounds of] swarms of 
honey-making-bees, Hari plays, now, in the amorous spring- 
time, endless for separated-lovers, he dances with the young- 
girls, O friend! 

29. When travellers’ brides moan from being out of their 
minds with love, when the cluster of bakula" [trees] is constantly 

35 ‘breast’ [payo-dhara]: lit., ‘milk-carrier’. 

36 ‘love’ [ananiga]: lit., ‘the bodiless7-—Kama-deva, the love-god, fired one of his 
flower-tipped arrows at Siva to arouse the great ascetic from his meditation and to 
overwhelm him with desire for Parvati; awakened in anger, Siva consumed the 
body of Kama-deva with the fire from his third eye. The various epithets of Kama- 
deva (e.g., Remembrance [smara], Intoxicator [madana], Mind-born [manasi-ja], 
Five-arrowed-one [pajica-bana], Mind-churner [manmatha], etc.) are used ambi- 
guously as either proper or common nouns. 

37 pdsanti: a type of spring jasmine. 

38 ‘searching hard’: lit., ‘her search was much-done [bahu-vihita . . . ]’ 

3° Malayan wind: the wind from the Western Ghats, a low mountain range in 
western India, along the western margin of the Deccan plateau and bordering on 
the Arabian Sea; the mountains are said to abound in sandal-wood trees and the 
wind from those mountains is heavily scented with sandal fragrance. 

40 ‘cuckoo’ [Kokila]: Koil bird or Indian cuckoo—a dark bird frequenting the 
mango groves and crying out in spring. Its song resounds with the ‘fifth note’ 
which by convention is the amorous note of the Indian scale. 

“1 bakula: a fragrant tree said to blossom only when sprinkled with nectar from 
a young woman’s mouth. 
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covered#2 with blossoms which are full of swarms of sting. 
possessing-bees, Hari plays, now, in the amorous springtime , 

30. When the tamdla [tree], garlanded with fresh leaves, is 
overcome by the violent-passion of the fragrance of musk, when 
a mass of kimsuka*® [blossoms] has the appearance of the najl, 
of the love-god who lacerates the hearts of the young, Hari 
plays, now, in the amorous springtime.... 

31. When the opening-up of the kefara* flower has the -" 
pearance of the golden parasol of the emperor of Passion 
when [the god of] love’s quiver makes its appearance as patala' 

bees 


clusters full of saan 


|, Hari plays, now, in the amorous 
springtime.... 

32. When young karuna [trees] laugh at the sight of people 
whose modesty has disappeared, 4? when the quarters are bristled 
with ketaka*® [leaves] shaped like the spear-heads which pierce 
separated-lovers, Hari plays, now, in the amorous spring- 
time.... 

33. [Spring is] lovely on account of the fragrance of mdadha- 
vika@ [flowers], fragrant on account of the groups of fresh 
jasmine,*® [spring] produces infatuation even in the minds of 


“constantly covered with’ (nirdkula]: or ‘pervaded with’ following M.’s gloss 
(nirantaram akula wyaptah) (contrary to M.W.). 

‘8 kimSuka: or ‘flame-tree’ has brilliant crimson flowers. 

“4 keSara: the safflower or crocus or bakula. 

“ ‘golden parasol’ [kanaka-danda): lit., ‘golden stick’—love’s sceptre, the symbol 
of his sovereignty. The stick and quiver of love are possibly euphemisms for the 
male and female genitals respectively. 
7 a a begonia with large, deep-red or purple, trumpet-shaped flowers. 
ig wI en young karuna . wait the karuna is a kind of citrus tree with small, white 

lossoms; to show the whiteness [of one’s teeth)’ is an expression meaning ‘to 
laugh —hence when the karuna tree shows the whiteness of its blossoms, i.e. oes 
it blooms, it may be said to laugh. Furthermore Karuna, meanin: vitiful sad, 
mournful, is a technical term for the ‘tragic’ sentiment th peat 4 ee and 
hasya is the name of the ‘comic’ sentiment [rasa]—the line, th eh Iso b 
rendered: ‘comedy becomes tragedy for the yo Sag acon Saat i 


d : ar ung at the sight of people whose 
= ed has disappeared’, 1€., young separated-lovers, seein ae pies) is 
pes ves In spring, cease to laugh and begin to feel a 4 rs enjoying 
spin oe Sa ra hens SEEDING, highly fragrant evergre ith | 
P a ras weVese The 4 rowers are worn in a woman’s hair to at cue 
madhavika . . . jasmine [médlati]’: Spring creepers with Senet lovers 
flowers. The juxtaposition of the tw. ith white, 


0 pl. 
Bhavabhiti’s drama, Malati-Madhava, Pon's blaya con the nam 


heavily perfumed 
es of the lovers in 
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sages, [spring is] spontaneously favourable to the young; Hari 
plays, now, In the amorous springtime... . 

34. When the mango is bristled-with-delight and [made to] 
close-its-buds®® in the embraces of the trembling atimukta®! 
creeper, when the Vrndavana* forest is purified by the waters 
of the Yamuna which flow around its edge, Hari plays, now, 
in the amorous springtime... . 

35. This song of Sri Jayadeva shines, ® [it is] the essence of 
remembrance of the feet of Hari, [it is] a description of the 
forest during the amorous spring season, imitating the symptoms 
of love; Hari plays, now, in the amorous springtime.... 

* * * 


36. [The wind] perfumes the woods with fragrant powders of 
pollen shaken [loose] from the slightly opened [flowers of the] 
jasmine creepers; here, the wind, which is like the breath of 
[the god of] love®* advancing, which is favourable to ketaki 
[flower] fragrances, inflames the mind. 

37. Fevers in the ears [of travellers] are caused by the soft- 
sweet-toned murmurs of the cuckoos playing in the mango 
shoots which are shaken by honey-drinking-bees greedy for 
the fragrance of the emerging honey; with great difficulty these 
days are passed by travellers who delight in the relish of the 
union with their lovers which is obtained [only] in moments 
of meditational attentiveness. ®> 


5 ‘bristled... [pulakita] and closed... [mukulita]’: pulakita, i.e., horripilated 
conventionally describes the person rapt with love and mukulita describes the 
closing of the eyes with that rapture. 

51 atimukta: a type of jasmine; lit., ‘beyond the pearl [in whiteness]’, but also 
‘entirely liberated, free from sensual desire’ (ironically here). 

52 Vrndavana: the wood near Gokula where Krsna spent his youth. In later 
Vaisnava theology the conception arose of the earthly Vrndavana as the mere 
reflection of the Eternal Vrndavana, the site of the eternal love-play of Radha 
and Krsna. 

58 ‘shines’ [udayati]: following M.’s gloss (rdjate). 

54 ‘love’ [asama-bana]: lit., ‘he who has an unequal [number, i.e., five] of arrows’. 

55 ‘travellers . . .’: men separated from their beloveds find the joy of union only 
in their imaginations—the vocabulary used is ambivalently sexual and ascetical: 
rasollasa, the delight of the relish, might also refer to the yogic practice of raising the 
semen up the spinal column; an dgama is a Tantric text which might describe such 
a process; prana-samasamagama might be a phrase describing yogic breath control, 
‘the equal and unequal coming of the breath’; dhydnavadhana might refer cither to 
intentness in thinking about the beloved, or attention in yogic meditation. 
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38. [The Enemy-of-Mura was] mind-stealing and tremblin, 
eager for love-play in the excitement of ‘the embraces of taste 
women; that friend, being present, causing Radhika to see the 
Enemy-of-Mura from a distance, spoke again: 


The Fourth Song (ramakari raga, yati tala): 


39. [He has] a forest garland and a yellow garment on his 
sandal-smeared, blue body and laughter on his cheeks which 
are adorned with jewelled ear-rings shaking in play; here 
Hari plays in the coquettish and playful flock of artless5s 
women. 

40. Passionately embracing Hari with the massive weight of 
her swollen breasts a certain herdsman’s wife sings a resounded 
fifth note;5” here Hari plays... . 

41. Another artless woman continually contemplates the 
lotus-face®* of the Killer-of-Madhu, [the face-lotus] produced 
love®® on account of the quivering of his eyes rolling about 
seductively ;6 here Hari plays.... 

42. Another [woman] with beautiful buttocks, came-up to 
say something into his ear and sweetly kissed the beloved on 
the surface of his cheek which was obliging® with bristling- 
hairs; here Hari plays.... 

43. And another, with eagerness for the arts of love-play, 
on the bank of the Yamuna’s waters, with her hand on his 
robe, pulled him who was in the beautiful cane®? grove; here 
Hari plays... ‘ 

ne ees = eat flute is sounded, rows of brace- 
cir clapping hands; in the enjoyment of the 


56 “artless? [mugdha]: or lovel i i 
classified in the rhetorical texts, “ rate ena ee Sen ane 


57 “fifth raga]: 
note’ [paficama raga): a love-cry made during or before coition to signify 


pleasure. 
*8 Jotus’ [saro-ja]: lit., ‘water-born’, 
59 Jove’ [mano-ja]: lit, ‘mind-born’, 
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isa [dance] a deer-like young-girl, intent on dancing with 
f raised him; here Hari plays.... 
"45 Pate embraces one, kisses one, sexually-pleases some 
ally-pleasing one, he sees yet another beauty more charm- 
ing stil on account of her smiles and he chases her; here Hari 
in 


ay eo is song of Sri Ja adeva, the secret of marvellous 
aig Re eas famous in the Vrndavana 
forest, spread-abroad prosperities! here Hari plays. vee 
47, Producing the joy of all-creatures by his love, initiating 
the festival of love’ by his limbs which are dark and tender 
like bunches of [blue] lotuses, embraced by the beauties a 
Vraja® of their own free-will, entirely, all-over-his-body, he 
is like the erotic [sentiment] incarnate, O friend, Hari plays in 
a, Un spring:] as if from discomfort on account of the bites 
of the serpents which dwell permanently in the hollows [of 
sandalwood trees], with a desire to bathe in the area the 
sandal-mountain wind seeks the Mountain of the Lord ;°* more- 
over, because of a rising of their joy at seeing the buds on the 
tops of the | ae mango [trees] the voices of the cuckoos 


come-forth loud and sweet: ‘kuhil-kuhi’. 
49, Inthe presence of the cowherds’ beautiful-browed-women 


who were carried-away®? by whirling-about with a great- 


amount of Sarin in the rasa easel, eee was al 
sionately kissed by Radha who was blind with love, hening 
ardently embraced his breast, having said, ‘Wonderful! your 
| month consists of nectar!’, under the pretext of praising his 


voice 
ee Pear eee ; 
song; may Hari, ravishing with his smile, protect you! 


i i rominent feature 
83 yasa: a sportive, pastoral, circular dance which became a p: 


f th mythology and theology. dda ct ; 
° rebar e a se ... anangotsavam]: or ‘bringing the merriment of 


love’. ‘ 
os Vraja: or Braj, the district around Agra and Mathura where Krsna spent 


hi th. 4 : ; 
“es Sibasath of the Lord: Mount Kailasa, the abode of Siva, in the 


imAlayas. , 
re were carried-away’: or ‘who had lovely gestures on account of. . .’. 
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THE SECOND CANTO 
CAREFREE® KESAVA 


1, While Hari, loving them all-equally, roams-for-pleag,, 
in the forest, Radha, on account of jealousy because she “A 
no longer his favourite-beloved,® went in another direction. 
hiding somewhere in a grove of creepers which had crests that 
were noisy with circles of humming honey-bees, she was sad 


—she spoke privately to her friend: 


The Fifth Song (gurjari raga, yati tala) : 


2. His infatuating flute resounded with honied tones like the 
nectar from his quavering lower-lip; an ear-ornament was 
tremulous on his cheek as his head moved, [tremulous] 
at the corner of his quivering eye; my mind remembers Hari 
—he joked and played love-games here during the rag 
[dance]. 

3. His hair was surrounded with a ring of lovely peacock. 
tail-feathers with moon-eyes;” [in] his lovely robe [he] was 
like a dark cloud coloured with many rainbows;71 my mind 
remembers Hari.... 

4. He had an eager desire for kisses from the mouths of the 
cowherds’ fair-hipped-women;?2 the blossom of his honied 
lower-lip is like the bandhujiva?8 [flower], [he was] beautiful on 
account of his radiant smile; my mind remembers Hati.....% 
. we bee Te girls were encircled by the shoots 

arms; upon his chest and hands and 


carefree’ [a-klesa]: or ‘without i 
6 ithout p 3 in the Yogasiitra a technical 
erm for the five ‘hindrances’, viz., ignorance [avidya] pret [asmita] i 
[raga], gavetch [dvesa], tenacity [abhinivesa}. i ad 
‘because she was no longer . . .’: followi i 
excellence [over the others] was melte: hie fa rine 
79 ‘moon-eyes? [candraka]: ice., the 
feathers, 


eee 
pain or affliction’ 


: g S.M, ‘because her own 
away (vigalita-nijotkarsad], 


ocellated markings on the ends of peacock 


™\ ‘rainbow’ [puramdara-dh li 

[Indra}’, anur]: lit, ‘the bow of the Destroyer-of-Strongholds 
78 ‘He had an ea desi ’ 

Kaiten Ser desire for. . .’: or following M,— 


ies ‘his desire was aroused by 
andhujiva: lit. living in Sroups’ 
autumn only to wither by the next ae acini on ae: Sa 


Canto IT ] A Translation 95] 


feet, the darkness was dispelled by the rays of his pearl orna- 
ene my mind remembers Hari.... 

6. His forehead had a mark of sandal on it which surpassed 
the moon moving ina cluster of clouds; his broad chest74 was 
cruel in crushing the regions of the swollen breasts [of the 
cowherdesses]; my mind remembers Hari.... 

7. His cheeks were adorned with enchanting ear-rings of 
makaras?® made of jewels; he was noble; he had a yellow robe; 
he was followed by a great retinue of sages, men, spirits and 
gods; my mind remembers Hari.... 

8. He was met beneath the splendid kadamba [tree]7° allaying 
fear of the evil of the Kali [Era],77 exciting me too somehow, 
in my imagination, with his gaze which is like the tremulous, 
restless love-god; my mind remembers Hari.... 

9. The song of Sri Jayadeva has the beauty of the Enemy- 
of-Madhu, infatuating, so beautiful; it is exactly suitable for 
the virtuous for remembrance of the feet of Hari.78 

* * * 


10. [My mind] counts the multitude of his virtues, it does 
not think of his roaming-about even by mistake,7® and it 
possesses delight, it pardons [him of his] transgressions from 
afar; even while fickle®® Krsna delights among the girls without 
me, yet again my perverse*! mind loves him! What am I to 
do? 


74 ‘his broad chest’ [Aydaya-kapdtam]: lit., ‘the door to his heart’. 

78 makara: a crocodile or sea-monster; painted on the woman’s breasts or checks 
or worn as jewellery by the man; the insignia of the love-god, Kama-deva and his 
vehicle. 

78 kadamba tree: bears orange, fragrant, spherical blossoms; blooms during the 
first rains; its flowers said to exude liquors; associated with Krsna in his amorous 
aspect (e.g., he stole the clothes of the cowherdesses while they were bathing and 
climbed to hide from them in the kadamba tree) and in his heroic aspect (e.g., he 
dove from the branches of the kadamba tree into the Yamuni to fight Kaliya). 

77 Kali Era: the present age [yuga], the age of vice and degeneration; the last of 
the four ages. 


78 ‘suitable for . . .’: or it is ‘remembrance of the feet of Hari in accordance with 
the practice of the virtuous’. 
79 ‘his roaming about .. .’: M. glosses it as, ‘my mind does not roam from con- 


centration on him even by mistake’. 

80 ‘fickle’ [valat-trsna]: lit., he has ‘an increasing [or turning] thirst’. 

81 ‘berverse’ [vdma]: i.e., she loves him despite herself; or she loves him and 
love [kama] is cruel or sinister [vama]. 
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The Sixth Song (mdlava-gauda raga, eka-tali tala) : 


to his hut in the secret thicket; secre 
Pete hiding; I looked fearfully in all directions. 
laughed with an abundance of passion for ae Pleasure.ofj,, 
O friend! Make the noble Slayer-of-Kesin make-loye te fe 
passionately, ®* I am engrossed with desire for love! 

12. I was shy at our first union; he was obl 
hundreds of skilful flatteries; I spoke with sweet 
smiles; he loosened the silk-garment on my hips; 

im make-love to me.... 
nh je laid-down on a bed of fresh-shoots 3 for along time 
he lay on my breast; I caressed him and kissed him; embracing 
me, he drank from my lower-lip; O friend! Make him make. 
love to me.... 

14, My eyes were closed from sleepiness; his cheek wag 
beautiful and bristling; 


was very restless on account of the drunkenness of his 
passion; O friend! Make him make-love to me... . 
15. I cooed with the 


tly at nj 


iging With 
and gentle 
O frieng 


Klets rang-out on my feet; he made-love 
girdle jingled; he gave 
Make him make-love 


to me in various 
me kisses and 
tome..., 


17. I was languid with the taste of ion i . 
dette € of our happy union in love 


Otuses which are his ¢ i ; 
the creeper which is my body iitdae,. ed ee Re 


love,®* he j ‘ler, 
er - — “ Killer of-Madhu; © friend! Make him make- 


®? Kefin: an evil-spirit [asura]. 


2 ‘Passionately? [sa-vikdram] ; lit. 
make him change his feel} 


> “With true feelin, 
‘ hat he oy 
» €xertion-water?, 
indinny. po? it Various coital ostures, . 
her anklets indicates that they have adopted s “enventionally the ringing of 

© Woman Potitionea in which she is beneath him; 

" top of the ma 
in. 


. % os 
3 or ‘make him Savikaram’— 
es me’, 


the jingling irdle indicates th 
or: ‘his love arose’, 
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II] i tic disposition of 
Canto t] the abounding ero ‘ 
of $e aya ie Tnay this [song] spread happiness with 
-Ol- 
the Enemy J ‘ 
ease- * 


tive flute has fallen from his hand, He aes 
r of his eye drives-on a flock of ete a? te 
from the reeceo ke brows, the pba “ _ = oe 
curve oe he is embarrassed, his fac 
nme pee Of his smile, in the forest, peng eles a 
an Tie peat of Vraja, I see porate ae 
aS oning of fresh afoka®’ ten : 
= ni are diffe to look at, and also beri anor 
Se oe bs the pond distresses me; not even this po ol 
es g tF the mango [trees], wii at nase 
Pee ing bees, makes me happy, ! 
aA sete inten an ornamental-braid ee 
21. A velled the creeper which is a splendid brow, a — 
a ane a hand raised over the wipe tis a eet aned 
ge is sight] of the cow sSeS, 
— having Soren pee Sa ninth # for a long time 
[this sight which] captures r oi We Hato ee 
thinking within-himself, his desire for . e 
young KeSava take away your distress! 


19. The spor 


THE THIRD CANTO 
THE PERPLEXED" KILLER-OF-MADHU 


1. Moreover, the Enemy-of-Kamsa, * having placed Radha 


he foot 
87 afoka: has a bright red flower said to bloom only when touched by the fo 
foka: 
phe ae ere i i itten in the Sikharini metre (four 
‘poi ” [$i ini]: —this verse is wri fmeu : 
1 aia apm Ae eee -); thus superimposed upon Radha’s state 
imes: u-- --- yuu ver oa th at. 
a is the poct’s statement: ‘this Sikharini Lae here aes cuales 
, have to 
8° ‘a pretence’: they pretend to 
breasts to him. 
‘ . : i .K. et al. Boe ¥ 
sie Pre teiehdlow teehee use of the adjective —_ ne 
" lexed’ [m: A , aoe 
so sone - its usage in the previous verse; when i . ee. pare 
means artlessly beautiful, innocently charming, but w! 
eans i i ienced. . 
bec So iitnpet aston, Krsna’s cousin; it was prophesied that he would 
amsa: a kin, 
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in his heart as the chain binding him with desire for the w, 
abandoned the beauties of Vraja. 

9. Having pursued Radhika here and there, his mind x 
ing from the wounds of love’s arrows, repentant in the gro 
the bank of the Kalinda-Nandini,** Madhava was despon 


orld, 93 


uffer. 
ve on 
dent, 


The Seventh Song (gurjari raga, yati tala) : 


3. She left having seen me surrounded by the group of 
women, she was not stopped by me [for I was] truly Suilty ang 
very frightened; Hari! Hari!® Because her respect [for me] is 
destroyed, she is gone, apparently angry. 

4, What will she do? What will she say [after] Separation 
{from me for such] a long-time ? What use have I for relativesos 
[or] wealth? for life [or] home? Hari! Hari!...she is gone.,, . 

5. I think of her face, her brow bent with an excess of anger, 
[her face] like a red lotus agitated by a bee flying-about above 
it; Hari! Hari!...she is gone.... 

6. She is united [with me] in [my] heart, incessantly and 
vehemently I make-love to her [there]; why do I search-for 
her herein the forest? Why do I lament in vain? Hari! Hari!... 
she is gone.... 

_ 7. Oslender-woman! I suppose your heart is distressed with 
jealousy—I cannot calm you for I do not know where you 
have gone; Hari! Hari!...she is gone... 

8. You appear before me; you really do make me run 


. > 7 
aeonnd why don t you give an eager embrace as before? 
Hari! Hari!...she is gone... 


9. Forgive me—in the future I 
you at any time; give me a vision [o 
I am burning with 

10. This 


shall not do such things to 
¢ f you], O beautiful-woman! 
passion; Hari! Hari! .. . she is gone.... 


[song] is depicted by Jayadeva with devotion to 


(Krsna was the son 


of D i + hi 
sid ¥alodis 9 sh evaki and Vasudeva; his 


nt Kamsa from killing him). 


Leitig realized!’ a futile attempt to Prevent the prophecy from 


* “the world’ [sa 
rebirth, 

* Kalinda-Nandini: 

°° Hari!: an indeclin: 

°° ‘relatives’ [jana]: or ‘Dp 


msdra}: empirical-exi. 
P existence, mundane illusion, the course of 


‘the daughter of 
able exclamation 
cople’, 


Mount Kalinda’ 


i.e., the Ari 
5 Salas!” a Le, Yamuna river. 


Canto IIT] A Translation 955 


Hari;*” [Jayadeva is like] the moon®$ born from the ocean of 

: Tog 99 
Tindubilva. . . P 

11. This is a lotus-tendril necklace on my chest, not the 
Lord-of-Serpents ; this is a row of lotus petals on my neck, not 
the radiance of poison; this is sandal dust, not ashes, on me 
[for I am] deprived of my beloved; do not! attack me, 
mistaking me for Hara;!° O Bodiless-love-god! why do you 
chase me angrily? 

12. Do not hold that mango-arrow in your hand, do not 
string that bow! O you who conquer all [the world] for sport !2% 
What kind of bravery is it to strike people who are stupefied ? 
O Mind-born-love-god! Torn apart by the rows of arrows 
which are the trembling, side-long glances of the deer-eyed- 
woman, of her alone, not even now does my mind even slightly 
recover. 

13. The bow is the sprig of her brow, the arrows are her side- 
long glances, the bow-string is the tip of her ear: have [love’s] 
weapons, which conquer the world, been transferred by love 
onto her, the living goddess who is the triumph of the Bodiless- 
love-god ? 

14. May the arrow of your side-long glance, placed on the 
bow of your brow, cause pain where I am vulnerable, also may 
the mass of your braids, dark natured and curly, make the 
strenuous-effort [to perform the function] of Mara;!%* mean- 


®7‘This song is...’ 
devoted to Hari’. 

8 moon’ [rohini-ramana]: lit., ‘the lover of Rohini’. 

°° Tindubilva (or Kindubilva or Kendubilva): traditionally designated as the 
birthplace of Jayadeva; located in the Birbhum district of West Bengal according 
to the Bengali tradition, or in the Puri district of Orissa according to the Orissan 
tradition. 

10 ‘not? [na] ; grammatically incorrect—(md should be used with the imperative 
tense) used here and elsewhere presumably for metrical considerations and sound- 
effect. 

101 Hara: Siva—The Lord-of-Serpents, Vasuki or Sesa, is represented binding 
up Siva’s hair, wrapped around his arm or curling around his neck; Siva’s throat 
is blue, stained by the Adlakiifa poison which he drank at the time of ‘churning the 
ocean for nectar’ to spare the gods and demons; his body is smeared with ashes 
from the cremation grounds. 

102 ‘sport? [kridd]: or ‘with love-play’. 

103 Mira: identified with Kama, the love-god, but also with death, the Des- 


: or ‘This song of Hari...’ or ‘... by Jayadeva who is 
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; ._ | impassioned 
while may this | po ens d lower-lip, which ; 
bimba™ fruit, spread infatuation! O slende . 
the well-rounded circle of your breast oles ane Ow d 
15. The pleasures of her touch and the ti as ‘ 
wandering of her eyes, the fragrance of the los tend. 
soars to he a of the nectar of ee is he 
mead from her hinba-like lower-lip—if thus, even a te 
ae = yects, my mind is fixed in the high en 
se upon her, alas, how then can the sick Sor tit 
16. (Th increase? ness Of lovey 
. € waves of glances of him who i 
seg! spans es head as his neck nee nese 
br ant alae i - the multitudes of loving-wom sie, 
from his flute: ig a se er the song wel daa 
| Mute; -waves] of the Enemy-of-Madhy 


artless face, which j 

» which is sweet a 
the waves of his side- nd has the essence of nectar: 
long time. 


THE FOURTH 
— CANTO 
AFFECTIONATE KILLER-OF-MADHU 


» who w i 

n the bank of the ee aera 

The Ei | 
Eighth Song (karnata raga, eka- 


2. She Teviles sandal thereaft — tala) : 
2 t 


oS er sh 
— a 
over; the com: € capriciously feels the 


Mand j, 
mak is 
mae me attached to then, ‘may your Bae yi 
bimba: a bri you’, ‘air kill me by makin 
'& me love you, by 


tionally ce 

01 

Ma, 2. OMpared, 
s lower-lip is conven- 


cunning? [vakps 
Uonally used vuman): ‘ 
b Tooked’__ 
Buities and t Y lovers to say endear; Tefers to a kj 
© convey secret love Saring things to nd of evasive speech 
™m each ch conven- 


Aes j ot ; 
in the prese, her in puns and ambi- 


106 thi, 
ighest-medii é 

. tation’ 7 NCE oO} 

absorption, the sini ion [samadhi}; ‘as f others (see 1. 49 above 
ton of subject ang Plete concent 
nd obj Tatio, 
ject, Nn; ecstasy. ; 
Y, Integrati 

Slage of 7; ‘gration, 


like the 
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fatigue; she considers the Malayan wind 


moon-beant :son because of its contact with serpents’ lairs. 
to be like a as if from a fear of love’s arrows she is merged!°? 
Oo ee ae jmagination—she is distressed in your absence. 
with ie as an armour out of a large mass of wet lotus 

< aia the vulnerable spot which is her own heart as if to 
leaves serection for you [who dwell in her heart] from the 
awe es falling arrow[s] of love; O Madhava!...she is 


‘stressed in your absence. 
dis es a bed of arrows!’ with the flower-shafts, 


4, She mak OM 
[a bed] to be desired for [practising] the many amatory arts, 
[she makes] a bed of flowers as if [fulfilling] a religious-vow'” 

of your embrace; O Madhava!...she is 


for the happiness 
distressed in your absence. . 
5, And she has a noble lotus of a face which has a multitude 


of tears caused-to-flow from her eyes, [a face-lotus] like the 
moon which has a stream of nectar trickling from it on account 
ofits being torn by the teeth of the monstrous moon-trou bler;1!° 
O Madhava!.. . she is distressed in your absence. 

6. Secretly she draws you with musk as the love-god—she 
bows down [to you] placing the makara beneath you and 
the fresh mango arrow in your hand; O Madhava!... she is 
distressed in your absence. 

7. By her absorption in meditation you, who are so very 
difficult to be attained, are placed before her—she moans, 
laughs, grieves, weeps, wanders-about, lets-go of her grief; 
O Madhava!.. . she is distressed in your absence. 

g. At every step she proclaims this also: ‘O Madhava, I am 
fallen [in obeisance] at your foot—when you are turned-away 
[from me] immediately even the nectar-storing-moon spreads 
fire in my body.’ O Madhava!.. - she is distressed in your 


absence. 


107 ‘merged’ [lina]: she clings to, 

108 ‘bed of arrows’ [Sara-talpa] : following M.W. 
wounded soldier’. 

109 ‘religious-vow’ [vrata]: i-c., 


ironically chastity is implicit in the word, 
110 ‘moon-troubler’ [vidhum-tuda] : Rabu who took the first sip of the nectar of 


immortality, after the churning of the occan, for which Visnu beheaded him; but 
having tasted the nectar he did not die; his head continued to chase after the 
moon for another taste; eclipses are described as Rahu devouring the moon. 


A Translation 
canto 1V J 


[to be] a 


is devoted to, absorbed in, concealed in Krsna. 
—‘a bed of arrows for a dead or 


making and lying upon the bed of arrows; 
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9, If this song of Sri Jayadeva is to be performed pr, ete 
by the mind, the speech of the friend of the youn g be € 
agitated by separation from Hari should be recited, Crdesg 
* * * 


10. Her dwelling is like the forest and the garlang of 
dear friends is like the snare and her heated-sorrow With = 
sighing-breath is like the sheet of flames in the burning for er 
and, alas, through your absence, she is like the doe [oanghe : 
the snare, in the burning forest]; Ah! How, moreover, ig fe 


god of] love like [the god of] death [Yama] performing tiger 
play? oa 


The Ninth Song (deSakha raga, eka-tali tala): 


11. O KeSava! In your absence Radhika, the slender-bodied 
one, considers even the exalted necklace placed upon h 
breasts to be like a burden. sa 


12. O KeSava! In your absence Radhika fearfully regards 


the sandal unguent, truly passionate and smooth i 
poison on her body. hee: 


13. O Keéava! In your absence Radhika bears her sighi 
) sighing. 
breath, incomparably long, burning like the scorching ilo 
14. O KeSava! In your absence Radhika casts the lotus of 


her eye, which has a multitude of watery d i i 
tion, as if its stalk had fallen off.12 Beran ee 


15. O Kefava! In your absence Radhika 
: ka does not let h 
cheek go from the palm-of-her- rm : . 
eon tate ane m-of-her-hand—it is steady like the new 
16. O Keféava! I ALLS : 
Fenengs wk = a absence Radhika considers the bed 


antithess—fire ts ght before her eyes to be made of its 


17. ! 

Ualth aE sin ee ponciiaien, 

prey for the tiger-like Pehee r — rs 

il la the Sardiila-vikridita Fineteeye 
42 “casts thi "si 

moving all aes oie red — looking all about for Krsna, is like a lotus 


118 ire? [hutasa]: lit, longer holds it still), 
14 é 


‘cer caught in the snare, easy 
the name of the metre of the 
(four times: --- Uu- u-u ve- 


‘oblation-cater’ 

Cater’ 

mutters’ [japati]: ‘whi , 

name of Hari. wpers' OF a8 a devotional term, ‘prays’, invokes the 
? ? 
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Hari’ passionately, according to her desire, as if ordained to die 
of separation. 


18. May this song, sung by Sri Jayadeva, brought near the 


foot of KeSava, cause joy! 
* * * 


19. She bristles, makes love-cries, laments, trembles, gasps- 
for-breath, ponders, jumps-up, closes-her-eyes, falls, rises, and 
even faints; in such a great love-fever why should her beautiful 
body not live through your elixir" if you are pleased [to go to 
her], O you who are like a Heavenly Physician? Otherwise the 
suppliant is abandoned."6 

90. O Beloved of the Heavenly Physicians! You don’t help 
Radha [to be] rid of afflictions, [Radha] is sick with love and 
cured only by the nectar of contact with your body; O Upendra! 
You are more cruel than even the thunder-bolt.1!” 

21. Her body long suffers from the fire of love’s fever; O 
wonder! her mind suffers in thoughts of sandal, the moon and 
lotuses; but, because of fatigue, thinking of you who are the 
only one dear to her, [you who have] a cool body, waiting in 
private, she who is wasted somehow lives for a moment. 

22. Formerly your separation was not endured even for a 
moment by her, suffering the closing of her eyes; how can she 
live through long separation, having seen the mango branch, 
its tip in flower? 

23. Having lifted up Govardhana and bearing it from a 
desire to shelter Gokula!® which was disturbed by rain, long 

115 ‘elixir’ [rasa]: the ‘savouring’ of the bliss of his love—i.c., only the ‘relish’ of 
his love can keep her alive for it is like the divine medicine of the Heavenly Physi- 
cians, the Aévins, who avert disease and bring fortune. 

16 ‘the suppliant’ [hastaka]: lit., ‘the hand’, but taking hastaka as ‘the one whose 
hand is out-stretched in supplication’ following R.K.’s explanation of the general 
purport of the phrase: ‘Unless you go to her you'll incur the fault [diisana] of 
abandoning a suppliant [dérita]’—i.e., it would be dishonourable for a god not to 
serve a needy devotee. 

17‘ Upendra...’: Upendra is an epithet of Krsna qualifying him as the 
‘younger brother of Indra’; the thunder-bolt [vajra] is the weapon of Indra. Pun 
on the name of the metre of the verse, the Upendravajrd metre (four times: u-u —-v 
7 us dias: ..Gokula’: Krsna stole the food that had been offered to 
Indra; Indra, retaliating in anger, cast his thunder-bolt causing it to rain on 
Gokula, the village of the cowherds; Krsna then lifted up Mount Govardhana and 
held it as an umbrella over Gokula. 
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kissed by the loving-women of the cowherds on account 
supreme joy, as if with pride, marked with vermilion j 
from the surfaces of their lower-lips which had been 
to it, may the arm of the Enemy-of Kamsa, who has a co 
body, spread your prosperity! 


Of their 
MPrints 
applied 
Wherd’s 


THE FIFTH CANTO 
THE LOTUS-EYED-ONE IN A STATE-OF-LONGING 


1. ‘Pll stay here; you go to Radha; pacify her with m 
speech; bring her here!’ said the Enemy-of-Madhu; the filiend 
so directed, went again to Radha herself and said this: ; 


The Tenth Song (deSivaradi raga, riipaka tala) : 


2. While the Malayan wind blows, bringing love near, while 
ean of blossoms open to split the hearts of separated-lovers, 
e, the one who wears a forest garland, sadly-waits i 
absence, O friend! pei aed 
3. While the cool-rayed-moon burns him he seems to die; 
while the arrow of love falls he moans all the more distraught; 
he... sadly-waits.... 
4, ere . nee of honey-drinkers hums he covers his 
ears; while his mind experiences separati i i 
he falls ill; he... sadly-waits.... : Seen Reena 
5. Helives in the forest expanse, abandons his lovely house;" 
he tosses on his bed which is the ground; he often moans your 
name; he... sadly-waits.... 
6. While the poet Jayadeva sin i 
° gs, may Hari appear, b 
[your] good deeds, in your mind which has an st etienen of 


zeal because of the charm of love-in- h sae sadly 
separation; Cee 


* * * 
jae oe he was together with you before the perfections of 
sie ~ attained ; truly there in love’s great-pilgrimage- 
piace in the grove again Madhava, meditating on you, con- 
? 


49 ‘lovely house’ [lalita-dhaman ‘ 
paler Ape: ‘ or ‘pleasure house’, : 
ad love [rati-pati]: Kama-deva as the aba cs : me reserved for trysting: 
personified). of Rati’ (sexual-pleasure 
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stantly chanting also a string of sacred-sounds as an invocation 
to you alone, desires again the nectar of the ardent embraces of 
the pitchers of your breasts. 


The Eleventh Song (gurjari raga, eka-tali tala) : 


g. He has gone to the tryst which is the essence of sexual 
delight; he has the beautiful appearance of [the god of] love; 
O fair-hipped-girl! don’t delay going to him! follow him, the 
lord of your heart! Where the wind is gentle, on the bank of the 
Yamuni, he, the one who wears a forest garland, dwells in the 
forest, his hands are ever-moving in squeezing the cowherdesses’ 
swollen breasts. 

9. He sounds his tender flute which makes the given signal 
together with your name: he very-much esteems even the 
pollen which is moved [to him] by the wind that touches your 
slender-body; where the wind is gentle... he dwells.... 

10. When a feather falls [or] a leaf stirs, his trembling eye 
looks to the path [by which] your arrival is anxiously-expected 
and he prepares the bed; where the wind is gentle... he 
dwells .... 

11. Abandon the noisy, capricious anklet which shakes-well 
during love-play—it is like an enemy; Go, O friend, to the 
dense, dark grove; wear a dark-blue cloak; where the wind 
is gentle... he dwells.... 

12. [You'll be] a necklace placed upon the chest of the 
Enemy-of-Mura, like a fluttering crane, like lightning, upon 
a [dark] cloud, O golden [woman]—you’ll shine while making- 
love on-top-of-him as a reward for your good-deeds;!*? where 
the wind is gentle... he dwells.... 

13. Place your hips, unclothed, the girdle unbound, un- 
covered,!23 upon bed of sprouts, O lotus-eyed [woman]—[Your 
hips are] like a treasure, a store-house of joy; where the wind 
is gentle... he dwells.... 

121 ‘Abandon ...’: because of its jangling the anklet is desirable during love- 
making but it is taken off to go to the tryst clandestinely. The dark cloak is worn 


also to maintain that secrecy. 

1226 fluttering crane...’; clouds are said to wear garlands of lightning; 
cranes are said to nest in clouds and the word ‘crane’ [balaka] can refer to a loving- 
woman. 


133 “uncovered? [apidhdna]: following M. [andvyta] (contrary to M.W.). 
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14. Hari is full-of-pride; this night also is coming to a 
now; heed my words at once—fulfil the desire of the inter, en 
Madhu; where the wind is gentle... he dwells... , Y-of. 

15. While Jayadeva sings in service to Hari most delightg l 
bow, delighted in heart, to Hari who is very compassion. f 
who is to be desired for his virtues; where the wind is gentle ate, 
he dwells... ty 

* * * 

16. At one moment he scatters sighs, then looks in [all 
directions, then resorts to the grove humming, then Zasps-for 
breath, then prepares the bed, then looks around bewilderedly 
—O lovely-woman, your beloved is wearied by the sufferiny. 
of love. . 

17. Entirely along with your perversity the hot-rayed-sun 
has now set, along with the desire of Govinda the darkness has 
gained intensity; my long plea resembles the doleful cry of 
koka [birds];24 so, O artless-woman, delay is fruitless, the 
moment of the tryst is delightful. 

18, From an embrace, then from a kiss, then from scratching 
with their nails, then from love’s rousing, then from shaking. 

about [in coition], then from sexual exertion, both are pleased 
—when a husband and wife who have gone to an affair with 
another [lover] come-together by mistake and [then] recognize 
[each other] by their speech here, in the darkness, their pleasure 
is mixed with embarrassment, isn’t it? isn’t it ? 

19. Fixing your vision, trembling in fear, upon the dark 
road, having stood at each tree for a moment, slowly stepping 
somehow the secret-place was reached by your limbs which 
have a restless-motion on account of love—O lovely-faced- 
eo be may the fortunate-and-charming-one at- 

20. [He is] the bee on th ich is Radha’ 
face, the appropriate blue Tei in ae the . se 
which crowns the three worlds, the death of those ici 


the Son-of-Devaki, protect you! 


124 koka birds: following $.M. 
mourn aloud each night when it 


—the cakravaka bird, a 
must be separated fro; 


kind of shelldrake said to 
m its mate, 
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THE SIXTH CANTO 
ARDENTLY-LONGING VAIKUNTHA 


1. Then, having seen her in the hut of creepers unable to go 
to him] and passionate for a long time the friend related her 
ene to Govinda who was sluggish from love: 


The Twelfth Song (gunakari raga, riipaka tala): 


2, Secretly she sees you everywhere, drinking the sweet 
honey of her lower-lip; O Lord Hari! Radha sadly-waits in 
her bed-chamber. 

3. Rushing with eagerness for the tryst with you, [but] she 
falls down, moving just-a-few steps; O Lord Hari!... 

4, She has a bracelet made of spotless lotus fibres and she 
lives henceforth [solely] by your skill in love-making ;1°° O Lord 
Hari!... ag 

5. Constantly seeing the play of her ornaments she is dis- 
posed to imagining: ‘I am the Enemy-of-Madhu’; O Lord 
Hari!... 

6. ‘Why doesn’t Hari come quickly to our tryst?’ she asks 
her friend time-after-time; O Lord Hari!... 

7. She embraces and kisses the great darkness which re- 
sembles a rain-cloud [saying] ‘Hari has arrived’; O Lord 
Hari!... 

8. While you delay her modesty is melted-away; she moans 
and weeps, ready in her chamber [for you, her beloved]; O Lord 
Hari!... ; 

9. May this song of the poet Sri Jayadeva spread great-joy 
to people of taste! 

* * * 

10. She has many rows of bristling-hairs, she utters loud 

love-cries!26 confused with emotional-tones!?” and senselessness 


13 ¢ski] in love-making’ [rati-kal@]: or ‘with a desire for love-pleasure’ following 
$.M.’s gloss of kald as dkalana. 

136 ‘Jove-cries’ [sit-kdra]: lit., 
drawing in the breath with the mouth 
love-making. 

127 “emotional- 
resulting from distress or fear or anger. .-- 


‘she makes the sound “sit”. . .’, a sound made by 
almost closed to express intense delight in 


tones’ [kaku]: M.W. gives ‘a peculiar tone or change of voice 
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is aroused within her; Cheat! having thoughts 5 
passion about you, the deer-eyed-woman is jm 
ocean of passionate-bliss, fixed in meditation. 

11. She puts jewellery on her limbs; again-and. 
when a leaf stirs she believes that you have come; s 
out a bed; for a long time she meditates: Thus althoy 
in hundreds of games of imagining the preparation of th 
and the choosing of finery, without you this beautiful tidy bed 
not pass the night. ' Y will 

12. ‘Why do you rest beneath the banyan??8 tree which ; 

is 


black-snakes 
the abode of | Krsna-the-enjoyer ?129 © Brother! Why don’t 


you go to the joyful house of Nanda which is within sich. 
range from here?’ Concealing a message for Radha, en 
presence of Nanda, from the mouth of a traveller, Govinda, 
words, filled with excellence for evening guests, prevail! F 


E intense 
Merseq in ne 


again also 
he Spreads. 
igh en, aged 


THE SEVENTH CANTO 
CUNNING!° NARAYANA 


ip And at that time [the moon], 
spot like a stain incurred by obstr 
which] wanton-women [go to thei 
Vrndavana area with its rays; the 


on the face of a beautiful- 
2. While the ipliees ‘woman of the Quarters.132 


rising and Madheves which bears a hare [the moon] was 


as making a dela: i 
sorrowfully uttered aloud esions ee Mees : ali 


beautiful with its distinct 
uction!! of the path [by 
r lovers], illuminated the 
moon was the sandal-spot 


ins « , indit 
. es ad [bhandira): nyag-rodha or Ind: 
‘ame of a particular tree on Mount Govard! 


or ‘black-snakes and/or Krsna-the-enjoye: 
leadli 


nest of J 


assignation. oo conveys to Radha the message of 
a eee [ndgara]: lit., ‘town-bred’ ie, oan 
obstruction ..: by shedding light Na *» Sophisticated, clever, 


80 secretly to their lovers, 


2 “beautiful woman of the 
young virgin’, 


moon makes it dj en to 
3 it difficult for women t 
Quarters’; Mw, 


» @ quarter of the sky deified as a 
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The Thirteenth Song (malava raga, yati tala) : 


3, Even at the time [which he] appointed, Hari, ah, ah, did 
not go to the forest; this youth of mine is fruitless even though 
it has a spotless body; to whom shall I, deceived by the words 
of my friends, go for refuge here ? ; 

4, For whose pursuit at night even this dark-thicket is 
frequented, because of him, this, my heart, is impaled by the 
five arrows [of love]; to whom shall I go for refuge. . .? 

5. My very death would be preferable—how can I, whose 


| oo is thus futile, who am senseless here, endure the 
0 
flame of separation? To whom shall I go for refuge... .? 

6. The sweet spring night depresses me, ah, ah; some fortun- 
ate!®3 loving-woman enjoys Hari; to whom shall I go for 
refuge...? 

7. Ah, ah! I consider the jewelled ornaments, bracelets and 
so forth, very offensive because they carry the flame of separa- 
tion from Hari; to whom shall I go for refuge .. .? 

8. Also the flower-garland upon my heart kills me, whose 
body is very delicate like a flower, by the play of love’s arrows 
which has a very terrible!®4 nature; to whom shall I go for 
refuge...? 

9. Here I stay, [I who have] not taken-account of the 
forest-tangles; the Enemy-of-Madhu does not even remember 
me with his mind; to whom shall I go for refuge. . .? 

10. May the Rs of the poet Jayadeva, [who goes 
for] refuge at the feet of Hari, dwell in your heart like a young 
girl who is skilled in the charming arts [of love]. 

* * * 

11. Is he trysting-with some loving-woman or is he restrained 
by friends [who are playing] games of skill'*° [or] does he 
wander-about in the darkness near the forest? My lover, 
bored-with-me, is unable to set-out even a little [way] upon 


133 fortunate’ [krta-sukrta]: lit., ‘done-good-deeds’, i.e., she is fortunate in this 


life because she has done good deeds in a past life. 
384 ‘terrible’ [visama]: or ‘unequal’, punning on the unequal number of Kima’s 


arrows. ; 
135 ‘by friends . . .’: or ‘by licentious friends’. 
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the road to the beautiful grove of creepers and cane as 

—for he has not come. aTranged 
12. Then, having seen that friend, silent with 1 ee 

return without Madhava, apprehending that Janardaraa™ 


sexually-pleased by some woman, she said this as : ag 
seen it: ae te had 


The Fourteenth Song (vasanta raga, yati tala) : 


13. Her dwelling is appropriately arranged for 
love; her hair is slightly dishevelled with strewn fl 
young-girl, who has so-many qualities,137 
the Enemy-of-Madhu. 

14, The emotions [of love] are stirred in the 
Hari; upon her pitcher-like breasts a necklac 
young-girl plays-in-love..., 

15. The moon of her lovely face has curl 
she is made languid by the violent-passio 
kisses; some young-girl plays-in-love. .. . 

16. Her cheeks are scratc 
shakes with the moti 


the battle of 
OWers; some 
plays-in-love with 


embraces of 
€ shimmers; some 


s shaking [over it] ;138 
n. of his lip-drinking. 


hed by jangling ear-rings: 
: -rings; she 
: ons of her hi i Paar 
Bide; some young-girlplayscin-loves,-, '*V° * Jneling 
oe aeee sy srs at the gaze of her lover: 
e reli i . I 
ae ne young-girl eh ab SRE GE 
. She ere 


19. Her fortunate b 
the battle of love sh vf bears drops of Sweat; steadfast in 


20. May the deli : 
the evil of the Ral of Hari 


[Era] to be ceneraat Sti Jayadeva cause 
* * & 


21; Although b i . 
: y havi 
is the face of the Enemy-of Muga pearance of the lotus which 
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pain, as the friend of love alas, the moon greatly spreads 
me anguish of love in my heart. 


The Fifteenth Song (gurjari raga, eka-tali tala) : 

92. Upon a delightful-woman’s face, where love has arisen 
where a lower-lip is turned for a kiss, bristling-excitedly he 
draws a forehead-mark with musk, [a mark] like the animal 
upon the moon; in the forest on the bank of the Yamuna the 
triumphant Enemy-of-Mura delights now. 

93. In her hair which resembles a mass of clouds, which 
sets-shaking the faces of young-men, he places a kurubaka!5® 
flower, splendid as lightning, in the forest of the deer who is 
love;... the Enemy-of-Mura delights now. 

24, He places a string of jewels, a spotless multitude of stars, 

very firm 
upon the | heathy: clouded 
of breasts smeared with musk, adorned with a moon in nail- 
marks;}4°. . . the Enemy-of-Mura delights now. 

25. He puts an emerald bracelet, a swarm of honey-makers, 
upon the delicate pair of arms which surpass pieces of lotus- 
fibre having lotus leaves as the palms of her hands, cool as 
snow:!41, . . the Enemy-of-Mura delights now. 

26. He spreads a girdle made of jewels that mocks a festal- 
arch upon her hips which possess the abode of pleasure, upon 
the voluptuous portion [of her body] which is the golden seat 
of love, which is perfumed ;?.. . the Enemy-of-Mura delights 
now. 

27. He puts lac as an outer-covering upon the sprout which 
is her foot which is made to rest upon his chest,!4° the dwelling 
place of Kamala, adorned by the jewels which are her nails; ... 
the Enemy-of-Mura delights now. 

139 kurubaka: a red amaranth which is said to bloom only when touched by a 
young woman’s foot or by her gaze. 

140 Her breast with the jewels, musk and nailmark is like the sky with its stars, 
clouds and the moon [lit., night-maker]; ‘the moon’ is a technical term in the 
erotic texts for a particular kind of nailmark; musk powder was used like talcum 
powder particularly by women after love-making. 

141 Her arm with the bracelet is like a lotus tendril with bees upon it. 

M2 The girdle over her vulva (euphemistically described as the ‘abode of 
pleasure’ or ‘throne of love’) is like the decorative arch over a doorway. 

443 ‘upon his chest’ [hrdi]: or ‘in his heart’. 


firmament which is her pair 
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98 While the brother of the mischievous Plough-ho} d 
very-much delights some-woman who has beautiful eyes tal 
me, O friend, why have I stayed here in this thicket, fruitless), 
for so long, unpleasantly 244... the Enemy-of Mura delight, 

ow. 

n 4 Let not the evil, which is produced by the Kalj Age 
remain here, in Jayadevaka, the king of poets—he has a mS 
of taste,!4° he recounts Hari’s qualities, he is a servant 9 


f th 
feet of the Enemy-of-Madhu;... the Enemy-of-Mura delight, 
now. 


* * * 


30. O friend, if my pitiless false-lover!4® has not come, Q 
messenger, why should you burn-with-sorrow? He who has 
many lovers sports there of his-own-free-will—is t 
fault? Look now, drawn to the tryst with the dear-o 
beloved’s qualities, bursting as if from an excess of 
pain, this soul will go itself. 


hat your 
ne by the 
longing’s 


The Sixteenth Song (deSavaradi raga, riipaka tala) : 


31. O friend, she who is being sexually-pleased by the one 
who wears a forest-garland, by the one whose eyes are like 
lotuses!47 moving in the breeze—she does not burn on account 
of the bed of blossoms. 

32. O friend, she who is being sexually-pleased by the one 
who wears a forest-garland, by the one whose lovely mouth is 
a i lotus—she does not break-apart on account of love’s 

rows. 


33. O friend, she who is bein 


Nreranest itl sees § sexually-pleased by the one 


» by the one whose sweet speech is 


more gentle than the nectar. of-i i 
. -Ol-Immortality— 
in the Malaya-born breeze, y—she does not blaze 


34. O friend, she who is bein 
who wears a forest-garland, by 
14a ¢ 


§ sexually-pleased by the one 


the one whose feet and hands 


unpleasantly’ [virasa]: ‘without rasa’ 


particularly, » without enjoying the erotic sentiment 
145 « 
a song of taste’: ‘a song of rasa’ ‘ 
as s 
cularly, 7 2 song which has the erotic sentiment parti- 


146 “false-lover’ [Yatha]: at 
; : + a type of hero as classified j . 
147 Yotus' [kuvalaya]: specifically a dark ibte orn i sesorieall texts 
and closes during the day. ater-lily that Opens at night 
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ble lotuses on the bank!48—she does not toss on account 
resem 
-rayed [moon.] 
of the ea ‘is who is being sexually-pleased by the one 
35. o forest-garland, by the one who is beautiful like a 


ars : 
who we clouds—she does not break in her heart on account 


mass of rain- 


ation. 
Oo iien she who is being sexually-pleased by the one 


bee ails be 
forest-garland, by the one who in his shining ro 

Tee yesh woaGusene of gold!4°—she does not sigh on account 
arabe mocking-laughter of her companions. 
: 37. O friend, she who is being sexually-pleased by the one 

ho “wears a forest-garland, by the youth who is better than 
all the people of the world—she does not bear splitting-pain 

i eat sorrow.1°° : 
a Tima this speech as sung by Sri Jayadeva, may Hari 
too enter [your] heart! 

* * * 
j 1 breeze! Be calm, oh, 

39. O joy of [the god of] love! Sanda ; 
oO uihien [wind] stop [your] perversity! For a moment, O 
life-breath of the world, having put Madhava [in a thoughts] 
formerly, you will be the taking of my life-breath.® 

40. This house of my friend hurts like an enemy, the cool 
breeze [hurts] like fire, the nectar-rayed [moon hurts] like 
poison, while he is on my mind; even when he is cruel again 
my heart is attached to him by force—perverse and totally- 

fettered152 is lotus-eyed-women’s love! 
wae Make torment O Malayan breeze! O Love! Take my 
life! I shall not seek refuge at home again! Why should you 


148 “lotuses on the bank’ [sthala-jala-ruha]: lit., aera perhaps a kind 
iscus i - ” [sthala-kamala]. 

f hib sometimes known as a ‘land-lotus’ [s amala 1 

: ue ‘who in his shining robe...’: his dark body with his yellow robe is like a 
h. treaked with gold. ; ; 
ea’ Tseaate suggests that Radha suffers the tragic sentiment [karuna- 
rasa] while the cowherdess with Kryna enjoys the erotic sentiment [Srigdra- 
“O southern . . .’: playing on the several meanings of daksina (southern, right, 
good) and vama (perverse, left, cruel) ; the wind is being perverse or paradoxical in 
that, although it is the life-breath [prdna] of the world, it is taking away her indi- 
: 

i i th. : 
etn Honinen atte [nikdma-nirankuSa] : or, following M.W., perverse love 
‘freely rules over’ the deer-eyed-women. 


~ lotus-eyed-one, her who dispel. 
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have mercy on me? O Sister-of-Death !1°3 Moisten my |i 
with waves! Let the fire in my body cease! ™bg 
42, At dawn, while the circle of friends was laughing hea 
having timidly looked at Radha’s breast, clad in the yell 
garment, at Acyuta’®* in the blue garment, may he, oie 
held the edge-of-the-garment,!5> shaking with embarrassmen; 
to the eyes of Radha’s face, the Son-of-Nanda, this one iene 
mouth has a sweet smile, be for the joy of the world !156 = 


THE EIGHTH CANTO 
LAKSMI’S MASTER VEXED 


1, Then, somehow having passed the night, although truly 
torn apart by the arrows of love, at dawn, she spoke indignantly 
to her lover although he was bent-down [in obeisance] before 
her, uttering a speech of conciliation: 


The Seventeenth Song (bhairavi raga, yati tala): 


2s Red with the passion of long wakefulness produced during 
the night, sluggishly settling, your eye displays, as if your 
passion were made visible,15” your attachment to the savour- 
of-love which has arisen; Hari! Hari! Go Madhava! Go Kefava! 
Don’t speak your deceitful speech [to me]! Follow her, O 


ge: S your depression! 
, vaving an appearance of darkness caused b kissing eyes 
dark with mascara, your red lip, O Krsna, snles [in Sis 
now] to your [dark] body; O Hari! Hari! Go. 


aipecss . na means ‘firm’ or ‘j . * 
ree ee jraving directed a side-long glance at ladies 
yellow garment and oe 


. » dressing t . 
mistakenly put on each other’s cl g together in the 


making. In later poetry 
f clothes became a con- 
157 « i 

Passion made visible... yg 
double meaning is frequently us, The sea both ‘red? 


and ‘passion’ and th 
‘stain, impurity’, ed. The word for “red? Passion’ and the 


used here [asaya] suggests 
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ody, which has lines of wounds from hard curved- 
d] in the battle of love, resembles a record'58 of 
[her] victory in SL aouees paces ms inscribing on gold done 
‘th an emerald chip; Hari! Hari! Go.... 

"4 Streaked with lac}®® dissolved from the lotus of [her] foot, 
Pi your noble chest seems to show outwardly a covering- 
edie of the young shoots of the tree of love; Hari! Hari! 
‘The mark of teeth on your lower-lip produces pain in my 
mind—it says, ‘how can this body of yours still be one-and-the- 
same as mine?’ Hari! Hari! Go.... ; 

7, Like your outer [self], O Krsna, your inner-self will 
become very dark indeed—how then can you cheat the person 
who follows you, [people] afflicted with the fever of love ? Hari! 
Hari! Go.... 

8. You wander in the forest to devour young-women—what’s 
wonderful in that? Paitanika! indeéd reveals your character as 
the cruel infant who is a lady killer! Hart! Hari! Go.... 

9. Listen to the lamentation of a young-woman abandoned 
and deceived in love-pleasure as sung by Sri Jayadeva, O 
learned-men! It is sweet like nectar, unobtainable even from 
the abode of the gods. 

* * x 

10. Seeing this, your chest with its red colour, sprinkled with 
lac from the foot of your beloved, as if your spreading passion 
were on the outside, with the humiliation of great affection 
[being] made-public now, O Cheat, looking at you causes me 
even more shame than anguish. . 

11. Of the gazelle-eyed women [the sound of the flute] is a 
great spell for delight, [for making them] rave, for stupefaction, 
[for making] fall mandara!*! [flowers] quivering on account of 


158 ‘lines... record’ [rekhd . . . lekhd]: the two words can indicate either a line, 


as of writing, or a scratch, as of nails. . iS 
169 ‘streaked with lac. ..’: following S.M., the lac on his chest indicates that 


they have adopted a particular coital posture in which the woman’s feet are placed 
against the man’s chest (the ‘position of anger’ [krodha-bandha}).— ; 

160 Pitanika: in an attempt to kill the infant Krsna Pitanika offered him her 
poisonous breast to suckle; but Krsna, immune to the venom, killed her, sucked her 


life from her. P ‘ 
161 mandara: the coral tree; one of the five trees said to grow in heaven. Krsna 


stole the mandara tree from Indra’s pleasure garden. 


Canto VT] 


4, Your b 
nails [inflicte 
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the shaking of their heads with inner infatuation: j;; 

of the irrepressible sorrow and distress of the i 18 the ruin 
are afflicted by haughty demons; may the peg when th 
of the Enemy-of-Kamsa remove your misfortunes! Of the flute 


THE NINTH CANTO 
ARTLESS MUKUNDA 


1. To her [who was], then, exhausted wi i 
with 
her violent-desire for love-pleasure, possessed ot doctors : 
shes pondered Hari’s behaviour, [to the one] lena he 
er lover] on account of a quarrel, the friend spoke eee 
y: 


The Eighteenth Song (gurjari raga, pati tala): 


see ie vi es the sweet [spring] wind blows: 
reat Joy 1s there, O friend, in the world? iqued- 

aig don’t direct your pique against Madhava. oe 
» ihe pitcher of your breast is more heavy and 


{ passionate 
full-of-juice } than coconuts—why make it fruitless? O 


Piqued-woman!,., 


4. H : ‘ 
recently: “Don't ee not been said, word for word 
Piqued-woman!, , P ari who is so very splendid’? O 

5. Why d i ; 

Y do you sink-down in weeping, helpless ? The whole 


assembly of your 
Opignedwonnt. Prien) fangie [at you]; 


6. Upon a cool bed of wet lotus s 


, aa 
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Canto Xx] 
down [in obeisance] you are unbending, when he is 


assionate you are hostile, when he has his face-raised [in 
expectation] you have your face-turned-away [in aversion]; 
it is appropriate then, O perverse-woman, that your sandal 
poison, the cool-rayed-moon is the burning-sun, 


frost is fire, the pleasures of play® are tortures. 
11. By the intensely joyous hosts of gods, Puramdara and the 
others, who bow down [to the lotus-foot] on account of their 
great reverence, having the blue jewels of Indra [sapphires] in 
their crowns, [the foot-lotus] has the appearance of having 
bumble-bees [upon it]; [the foot-lotus is] viscid with the 
Mandakini which freely flows [from it] beautifully like nectar; 
for the destruction of evil, the lotus of Sri Govinda’s 


bends- 


unguent is 


we venerate, 
foot !168 


THE TENTH CANTO 
THE CLEVER FOUR-ARMED-ONE 


1. On that occasion, having approached her who was gov- 
erned by harsh anger, her whose mouth was weak from bound- 
less sighs, the fair-mouthed-woman, to her who had seen the 
face of her friend bashfully, stammering his words on account 
of his joy, in the evening Hari spoke thus: 


The Nineteenth Song (deSavaradi raga, asta-tali tala): 


2. If you speak, even a little-bit, the splendid moonlight of 
your teeth rips-apart the very dreadful darkness of fear; may 
the moon which is your face cause the cakora [bird] which is 
my eye to long for the intoxicating-nectar from your quavering 
lower-lip; beloved! sweet-natured-woman! stop being piqued 
with me—it is unjustified! Suddenly the fire of love burns my 
mind—give me a drink of the mead from the lotus of your 


mouth! 
163 ‘the pleasures of play’ [krida-mudah]: §.M. explains it as the games of her 
female friends. 


103 ‘By the intensely . . .: i.¢., his foot is like a lotus and as nectar flows from a 


[the Mandakini] flows from his foot and as bees 


lotus so the Heavenly Ganges 
so the emeralds in the crowns of the gods appear on his foot as 


appear on a lotus, 
the gods make obeisance to him. 


(This reading following R.K.) 
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3, If you are truly angry, O lovely-toothed-woman, dive 
a wound with the arrows that are your sharp nails, bin d € 
with the fetters which are your arms or bite me, by Which 
all-the-conditions of pleasure come to be; beloved! — 
natured-woman! stop being piqued with me... .! is 

4, You are my adornment, you are my life, you are _ 
jewel in the ocean of existence! May you be here, constant] 
compliant to me—for that my heart is making great-efforts! 
beloved! sweet-natured-woman! stop being piqued with me - i 

5. Your eye, although it is like a blue lotus, O slendey. 


“ Impassion 
Tsna . . i 
me, who am taenaas with the emotion which js the 


arrow of love, then this [condition] matches that [your eye]; 
beloved! sweet-natured-woman! stop being piqued with 
me...! 

6. May the garland of jewels glitter upon the pitchers of 


-. | redden é 
your breasts—may it jermaian the region of your heart, 
also may the girdle upon the circle of your firm hips ring- 
out—may it proclaim the command of love! beloved! sweet- 
natured-woman! stop being piqued with me. . .! 


7. Speak, O soft-voiced-woman, and I’ll make your feet red 
with passionate, shining lac, 


ssc n [your feet which] excel the land- 
ritoe [hibiscus], delighting my heart, having produced excel- 
ence on the stage of love-pleasure; beloved! sweet-natured- 
woman! stop being piqued with me. vet 


8. Place the noble s rout of 
i hen tet ? of your foot as an ornament upon 


woman, bears the appearance of a red lotus; if you redden | 


—may [that speech] sient pet vane 
* * * 
10. O afflicted-woman! put- 


which is overcom aside doubt about my heart 


eb 
Y you always, by you whose breasts and 
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hips are firm: there is no-room for another, not any lucky- 
Nes other than the bodiless [god of love] enters my heart; 

beloved-lady, be disposed to undertaking embraces !1%4 
9 11. O artless-woman! give me squeezes against your ample195 
breasts and bind me with the creepers of your arms and bite me 
with cruel teeth! O fierce-passionate-woman, rejoice! my life- 
preaths leave me because of the splitting wound from the arrow 
of that outcast, love! 

12, O moon-faced-woman! your curved brow [your frown] 
looks like a terrible black-snake, [the cause of] infatuation; for 
young-men only the liquorous nectar from your lower-lip is an 
effective charm for dispelling the danger which arises from it 
[your serpent-brow]. 

13. Your silence unnecessarily disquiets me,1°* O slender- 
woman, dwell upon the fifth [note], O young-woman, with 
sweet conversations, with your glances dispel my fever, O 
lovely-faced-woman, give-up so much aversion [to me], don’t 
let me go! Your beloved, so very tender, O artless-woman, is 
near-and-ready! 

14. This lower-lip is akin in splendour to the bandhika!®? 
[flower] ; your shiny cheek has the complexion of the madhiika!®8 
[flower], O fierce-passionate-woman! Your eye, which emits 
the lustre of a blue-lotus, shines; your nose resembles the 
sesame flower ;16° your teeth are like jasmine; O beloved, above 
all, by employment of [the features of] your face the flower- 
weaponed [god of love] conquers all.17° 

15. Your eyes are languid with [passion’s] drunkenness, your 
face shines like the moon, your gait delights people’s minds, 
your two thighs surpass the plantain; your love-making is 
skilful, your brows are beautiful shining lines, oh, you, on 


164 ‘he disposed . . .’ [parirambhdrambhe vidhehi vidheyatam]: lit., ‘make the state of 
disposability in the beginning of embraces’. 

168 ‘ample’ [nibida]: lit., her breasts are so large there is ‘no space’ between 
them, 

166 ‘Your silence’: i.e., your silence is unjust. 

187 bandhitka = bandhujiva. 

188 madhiika: a velvety, pale spring flower; its blossoms and leaves were distilled 
to produce a sweet intoxicant. 

169 ‘resembles’: lit., ‘Your nose follows the path of the sesame flower. ..’. 

120 R.K. explains that these five features of her face, each like a flower, act as 
the five flower-tipped arrows of the love-god. 


19 
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earth, lead the gods’ young-women, O slender-woman,11 

16. May Hari grant delight! In battle he came inte 
with Kuvalayapida [the war-elephant of Kamsa] whose ee 
head reminded him of Radha’s swollen breasts; wherein ri 
he was perspiring and closing his eyes for but a eas ile 
quickly, in confusion at seeing him [like that], ‘Victory! Victo ai 
Victory!’ was the uproarious-cry of Kamsa. Ty! 


THE ELEVENTH CANTO 
BLISSFUL DAMODARA 


1. While KeSava, for a long time having pleased the deer. 
eyed woman with supplication, adorned, was going to the bed 
in the grove, while the twilight, the robber of sight, was glim- 
mering, [to her whose] splendid ornaments were arranged, to 
Radha who was not sunken-down [in the sadness of separation 


any longer] some-woman said: 


The Twentieth Song (vasanta raga, yati tala): 


2. He has composed flattering speeches bowed-down-in- 
reverence at your foot; now he has gone to the bed of love-play 
on the edge of the beautiful cane grove, O artless-woman! the 
Killer-of-Madhu has pursued [you]! Follow him, O Radhika! 

3. O you who bear the burden of firm breasts and thighs, ap- 
proach [him], wandering-pleasurably with slightly slow steps, 
with jewelled anklets jingled, act like a marala\?2 [bird]; O 
artless-woman!... 

4. Listen to the most pleasin inki 

Sten : ) g song of the honey-drinking- 
= which is the infatuation of young girls; while . throng af 
cuckoos is herald for the behest of [love] the flower-bowed-one 
ia Se eine les O artless-woman! 
ait i: aes which is a mass of shoots shaking in the 

, ai of creepers seems to be urgi a 
whose-thighs-are-like-elephant-t ks! ate [you], om 
O artless-woman!, . , Sena = EME Siete Sey 
471 ‘on earth’: ie., she’ ia 5 
metre of this pe (our Boas 196 “ See Paik 8 SB eRe a 
VT vr¥ vem u-= u-), 


178 marala: a kind of 
‘ Z goose or flami . 
voice appropriate for trysting, ™m1ngo; supposed to have a lovely gait and a 
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Canto XT] 

6, Consult that pitcher which is your breast, throbbing as if 
because of the waves of love, indicating the embrace of Hari, 
paving a pure stream of water which is your beautiful necklace; 
O artless woman!.. .178 : 

7, Thisis understood by all your friends—that your body too is 
ready for the battle of love-pleasure; O fierce-passionate-woman, 

6 to him noisily with the battle-drum-uproar of your jangling 
girdle, passionately, not-bashfully! O artless-woman!... 

8. Go playfully to Hari, clinging to a friend, with your hand, 
its nails beautiful as the arrows of love; with the jingling of your 
pracelets inform him also of your approach;!74 O artless- 
woman!... 

9. May this song of Sri Jayadeva eternally abide in the 
throats of those whose minds are fixed-upon Hari—[this song 
on the necks of devotees] puts to shame a necklace [or] a 


beautiful woman !76 
* * * 

10. ‘She will look at me, she will speak love-talk, by em- 
braces of my entire body she will attain delight, she’ll be 
pleased, O friend,.in uniting with me’, with these thoughts 
he is disturbed; in the grove, of which the mass of darkness is 
steady, the beloved sees you, trembles, bristles, rejoices, sweats, 
advances-to-meet-you, faints. 

11. Putting mascara on the eyes, clusters of tapiccha'’® flowers 
on the ears, a wreath of dark lotuses on the head, a musk- 
design on the breasts of the crafty-women enjoying the excite- 
ment of the tryst, everywhere in the grove, O friend, the 
darkness, beautiful as a black cloak, embraces every limb of 
the lovely-eyed-women. 

12. Streaked all-over with the clusters of the light of the 
women-going-to-their-lovers whose bodies are yellow with saf- 
fron,!”? this night, most black like tamdla leaves, manifests 
[itself] as a touchstone for the gold which is love for him. 


173 indicating .. .’: the waves in the pitcher are an omen of love; the stream of 
water, indicating that the pitcher is overflowing, suggests the fulness of her breast 


(following R.K.). 
174 Gnform...’: the suggestion (following §.M.) is ‘bea fair-fighter’, i.e., give 


your enemy (lover) warning of your approach for battle (love-making). 


175 Following S.M. 118 tapiccha = tamala. ; 
177 ‘saffron? [kdsmira]: specifically that which comes from Kashmir. 
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13. Having seen Hari in the door-way of his ztup 
which was shining with the splendour of the jevehs ow 
bracelets, his arm-bands, the golden cord of his aa his 
central gem of his pearl-necklace, she [the messenger] th, the 
to her bashful friend [Radha]: €N said 


The Twenty-first Song (varddi raga, riipaka tala) : 


14, In the hut of love-play within the loveliest grove, py 
in-love, O you whose face laughs from your violent-desire E 
love-pleasure; enter here, O Radha, into Madhava’s presen : 

15, [In the place which is] excellent on account of the kad 
of fresh and shimmering afoka leaves, play-in-love, O you Ba 
necklace quivers on the pitchers of your breasts; enter Pini 
O Radha, into Madhava’s presence! 9 

16. In the radiant bed-chamber which is arranged with 
floral bouquets, play-in-love, O you whose body is as delicate 
as a flower; enter here, O Radha, into Madhava’s presence! 

17. [In the place which is] cool and fragrant on account of 
the gentle, wafting Malayan wind, play-in-love, O you who are 
fearful of love’s arrows; enter here, O Radha, into Madhava’s 
presence! 

18. [In the place which is] thick with fresh sprouts and 
many eda creepers, play-in-love for a long while, O 
you whose swollen hips are languorous; ent adha 
into Madhava’s presence! aa ceili iichs 

19. [In the place where] humming i 

! g is made by swarms of 
nie by the honey, play-in-love, O you ais have the 
assionate emotions of the sentiment of love; 
ie Madhava’s presence! pe mat 
= Pighes asi which is] noisy with the cries of flocks of 
cuckoos, play-in-love, O you who have splendid 
rubies as your shining teeth;!7® enter here, O Radha, int 
Madhava’s presence! : eres 
21. While the ki i ‘ 
makes an abamice: a Beha f tee posal 
iness for Padmavati 
O Enemy-of-Mura, hundreds of blessings! i oak 
* * 
* 


178 ‘splendid rubies .. .’: an i 
seed inverted simi : 
of her teeth refers to having chewed aa following $.M.; perhaps the redness 


Canto XI ] A Translation 979 
92, This one, having you on his mind, for a very long time, 
weary and greatly inflamed by love, wishes to drink [from] 
ower-lip which is like a bimba [fruit] abounding in nectar; 
ap for a moment, here: why this agitation about 
one who worships the lotus of your feet like a slave purchased 
F wealth 

with a fraction of the Rone 
93, She, joyfully and [yet] fearfully, her eyes longing for 
Govinda, with lovely anklets jingling, entered the pleasure-hut. 


very 
our | : 
so adorn his | 


of your frown? 


The Twenty-second Song (varadi raga, yati tala) : 


24. She saw Hari: he had manifestations of the various 
symptoms [of love] blossomed on account of the sight of Radha’s 
face like the ocean which has its high waves set-in-motion at the 
sight of the lunar disk; [he had her as his] only love, he had 
long desired love-play, his face was overcome with his great 
y, he was love’s dwelling-place. 

25. She saw Hari: he, having tarried far-off, bore anecklace of 
very pure pearls upon his chest—[he was] like the flow of the 
Yamuna’s waters mixed with masses of very clear foam. . . Ps 

26. She saw Hari: the curve of his body, dark and tender, 
had a yellow robe put-upon it—[he was] like the blue lotus which 
has a root encircled with a mass of yellow pollen-veils. . . . 

27. She saw Hari: the passion of love’s pleasure was pro- 
duced by his beautiful face on account of the quivering of his 
tremulous side-long-glances—[he was] like a pool in autumn 
which has a pair of wagtails'®® playfully-shaking in an open 
lotus [upon it].... 

28. She saw Hari: the ra 
to [that of] the sun brought i 
face, and a longing for love-p 
sprout of his lower-lip splendidly gleami 
of her smile. ... ; 

29. She saw Hari: his hair, 
rain-cloud the inside of which is strewn wi 


jo 


diant-beauty of his ear-rings equal 
nto touch with the lotus of his 
leasure_ was caused by the 
ng with the splendour 


with flowers in it, was like a 
th moon-beams and 


179 The waters of the Yamund are conventionally depicted as dark, as “Krsna- 


coloured’. 
180 ‘wagtails’ [khafljana]: a small bird with a white breast and black wings which 
ds in autumn. : 


mates in rivers and pon! 
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the form of his spotless sandal forehead-mark was 
disk risen in the darkness... . 

30. She saw Hari: prickly with a mass of much brist] 
excited on account of the art of play in love-pleasure ny hair 
was beautiful on account of his ornaments radiant With vi 
of light-beams from the multitude of his jewels. . , , ‘ 

31. She saw Hari: the mass of his adornments j 
the greatness of Sri Jayadeva’s song; placing him in Se by 
bow to Hari who is the essence of virtue’s arising, . | . heart, 

* * * 


32. Then, in the moment of beholding the most bel 
the multitude of Radha’s joyful tears fell like the flood era 
of her eyes fio ee their corners, as if with ea 
effort to go as-far-as the region of h i i = 
a gi er ears, with their Pupils 
33. While the entourage of watchful friend 
. . . . > we t i 
the dwelling with their smiles concealed by the sone va . 
- [having to] scratch [their mouths], the embarrassment of 
e coder woman, of her who was going near his bed of 
wo ve she pening 7 her beloved’s face which was ‘ian 
€ intention which is under-the-sway of | 
aS genes as if also embarrassed, went Eceway Sad 
me . Joyfully may the Son-of-Nanda bestow upon 
hilaration beyond measure! Slowly-slowly havi - ha 
in the space between his arm: y ae ae eet 
s and then squeezing her tightly 


the lunar 


ody 
Mass 


bodied-woman not break m 


it!1®2 [he said], lookin i 
said], g-around with hi 
6 35. As if honoured with eae a eat 
oddess of Victory, as if marked bh 


‘ 151 Her tears are like persp 
er eyes are maki i 
oe ing and (following R 
aaa Alternately (following R.K. 
body to conquer the world, 


her eyes, 


c 
K.) her e aused by the reat effort which 


yes seem to be falling out with 
+) the bodiless-Io 


ve-god [atanu] takes on Radhi’s 
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‘ovs the lovely love-games which are the delight 
beauty ene eee pool which is the one stage for the play of 
of ad cause he relishes the playful-shaking of the lotuses 
ae ss her delightful breasts he is proclaiming his similarity 
aerate al gander of [lake] Manasa of the contemplative—May 


to the sin 4 ] 1184 
Mukunda give Joy: 


Canto XII] 


THE TWELFTH CANTO 
THE VERY-DELIGHTED YELLOW-ROBED-ONE 


1. When the flock of her friends were gone, having seen 
Radha whose mind was passionate, whose lower-lip was bathed 
in smiles bursting-forth with the overpowering intentions of 
love which was full of the burden of her sharp shame, whose 
eyes were cast-down constantly upon the bed of flowers and 
fresh sprouts, Hari spoke to his beloved: 


The Twenty-third Song (vibhasa raga, eka-tali tala): 


2. Upon the surface of the bed of sprouts put the lotus of 
your foot, O loving-woman—may this well-adorned [bed of 
sprouts] be defeated by its rival, the sprout which is your foot! 
For a moment now, follow Narayana, [me, as I have] followed 
[you], O Radhika! 

3. T'll do honour to your foot with the lotus of my hand for 
you have been made to come a long way—upon the bed, for 
a moment, help the anklet which like me has been heroic in 
following [you]... follow Narayana.... 

4, Compose an obliging speech like nectar trickling from the 
nectar-storing-moon which is your face; I’ll remove the fine- 
garment on your chest which is the obstruction to your breasts 
as if [removing our] separation . . . follow Narayana.... 

5. Bristled as if full of a violent-passion for the embraces of 
the beloved, very-difficult-to-attain, the pitcher of your breast 


183 “delight of love’ [anariga-laland]: or ‘delight of Love’ comparing her to Rati, 


delight personified as the consort of Kama-deva. 
184 Krsna delighting upon Radha’s breasts is like the royal gander delighting 


amidst the lotuses on Lake Manasa and Krsna is in Radha’s heart as that gander 
is in the heart or mind of the contemplative, the devotee. 


ai ‘ 
<a 1 i 
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—place it upon my chest, extinguish the h ‘ 
follow Narayana.... Se Ses iD bf love 
6. Bring the elixir ofnectar from i ie 
ixi your lower-] 3 
angry-woman ! vivify me, your slave, as if I vibe £ O Passionate 
is fixed upon you, my body is consumed by the fe ape 
in-separation; I am without the pl - Or LoVe. 
Narayana.... PAE Oe play folloy, 
7. O moon-faced-woman! sound the 
; oon- ! cord : 
girdle, which is harmonious with the sine hs ae Jewelleq 
my ears which have been disturbed by the cries pl siete a 
“ae my depression at last... follow Narayana eae, 
‘. . This, your eye, as if embarrassed, now ceases to Toul 
who was maimed by your very futile anger—give u on 
be ry frustration ... follow Narayana Pen ey 
. May this song of Sri Jayadeva having . 
% - ° ? t 
Seen 's delight recited in its refrain, sae Seg ee 
ne an appreciation of the emotion of the satiaentoF ‘aa 
ove-pleasure! .. . follow Narayana.... ae oaely 
10. A : ; : 
. A close embrace in which an 
xi emk M obstacle aro 
nig ihe bristling-hair, and the glances Which fon ie 
i os er [an obstacle arose] on account of blinkin es : 
me id ah e nectar from lower-lips in which [an ie 
= ey of their playful talk also the battle which i 
red weber a ye abstaele arose] on account of the 
——| a S . 
was about pine » their undertaking of love-making 
. Held-capti ‘ 
breasts, saa pe Hee See, pitcaned by the weight of her 
bitten by her fecthe er finger-nails, the cup of his lower-li 
by her hand on his crushed by the slope of her hips, bent-d : 
from her lower-li aie wee ne trickling-flow of h aa 
—so, oh! th P; the lovely-beloved somehow obtai light 
ie us - € way of love is paradoxical! ated detighe 
. e undertaking of the battle mixed wi 
cain ' with the play of 
; undertaking] having the mark of love | 185 
something full of impetuosity was ‘ai death | , 
ertaken by her on-top 
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the surface of her hips was motionless, the creepers of her arms 
were loosened, her breast was shaken, her eyes were closed— 
how is the heroic sentiment of women demonstrated ?188 

13. Her bosom was branded by pink finger-nails, her eyes 
were reddish from [lack of] sleep, the redness from her lower-lip 
was washed-off, her hair had its garland fallen and disarranged, 
the cord of her girdle [allowed] the border of her shawl [to be] 
slightly loose—the next morning by these arrows of love fixed 
in his eyes, the mind of her lord was impaled—it was amaz- 
ing !187 

14. The braided-mass of her hair was dishevelled, her curls 
had been shaken, her cheeks had an effusion of sweat, the 
radiant-beauty of her lower-lip like a bimba [fruit] was worn- 
off; the string of pearls, radiant on the pitchers of her breasts, 
was lost, the beauty of her girdle was hopelessly-destroyed 
—covering her foot, hips, breasts with her hand in the mo- 
ment when she noticed that, she was ashamed; so, also when 
dishevelled, artless-charm pleases. 

15. [Of her whose face had its] eyes slightly closed by force 


of the stream of artlessly echoing love-cries, [whose face had 
rays of her teeth from opening [her 


its] lower-lip bathed by the 

mouth] with indistinct, warbled cries of love-play [so that her] 
breast was still and tranquil on account of so much embracing, 
[whose] body was weak from the release of the excess of joy 


—fortunate is he to kiss the face of the deer-eyed-woman! 
after the love-making, 


16. Then suddenly, very delightedly, 
she, her body so very wearied, Radha with respectful-affection 
said this with joy to Govinda: 


Canto XII ] 


The Twenty-fourth Song (ramakari raga, pati tdla) : 
17. ‘Put, O Yadu-nandana, with your hand, which is cool 
here upon my breast which is 


with sandal, a design of musk, | ; 
akin to a pitcher for the festival of love’, she said to him while 
Yadu-nandana, the joy of her heart was playing. 

186 That is, how can women succeed in the sentiment [rasa] of heroism, the 
natural sentiment of men, except in the battle of love, in trying to conquer their 
lovers? . 

18? ‘amazing’ [adbhuta]: the marvellous or wondrous sentim 
tures is one of the five arrows of love. 


ent [rasa]; each of 


her fea’ 
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18. ‘Make the mascara which puts-to-shame the bee: 
O beloved, upon my eye, which has [had] its collyrium m 
by the kisses of your lower-lip, [my eye] which rele 
arrows of love’, she said to him... . 

19. ‘Fasten, O beautifully-adorned-one, both €ar-rin 
my ears’ circle which, possessing the appearance of love’s fa 
prevents the expansion of the bounding of the deer whi ny 
[my] eyes’, she said to him.... 

20. ‘In my presence for a long while arrange a 

| 
which causes pleasure, creating a swarm of pee pads aa 
spotless face which surpasses a lotus’, she said to him. , 

21. ‘Put a lovely mark drawn with musk essence, phsced 
a lunar spot, O lotus-faced-one, upon the moon which a 
meer which has ceased sweating’, she said to him 

. ‘Put flowers in my radiant hair, O gi atu 

: At flo ‘ giver-of-honou 

tard bane is the fly-whisk and banner of love, fallen'Ion 
rom love-pleasure, lovely, extraordi °s tail’ 
ioe aad y, extraordinary as a peacock’s tail’, 

23. ‘Put ornaments, clothes and the j i 

a jewelled girdle, O e 
gE i my passionate hips which are see 
eautiful, which are the cave-dwelli i 
Love!188 she said to him . an sikilaiianaiahins icine 

24. Put your compassionate heart in thi i 

: : this splendid 
Sri Jayadeva, which is an adornment, véticly ae 
ever and impurity of the Kali [Era] for it is formed with the 
nectar which is remembrance of the feet of Hari. 
* * * 
25. ‘Put a pattern on m 


? shine, 
Moved 
SES the 


> 
ch are 
e my 


is my 


: y breasts, make a desi 
ie Li ag on my hips, fix the mass of sai Teale 
Eo pat re put rows of bracelets on my arms and 
Benoelvee rea oy Pi directed the yellow-robed- 
26. By the min 
tude of jewels lin 
made [Hari’s] co 
the lotus-footed d 


3h . 
elephant of Love resides; alternatel er hips possess that cleft in which the powerful 


7 © 
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tion of the sustaining Lord, performing emanations of his body 
as if in her honour; may Hari protect you very much.18° 

97. ‘Not having obtained you who were intent upon your 
own-choice-of-a-husband, [who were intent] upon me, it seems 
to me, O beautiful-woman, that the infatuated Husband-of- 
Mrdani [Siva] drank the poison [which was] in the depths of 
the ocean of milk.’ Thus with these prefatory, distracting,!% 
words, throwing-aside Radha’s upper-garment, may Hari, whose 
eyes were encountering the buds of her breasts, protect you! 

98. Skill in the arts of the Gandharvas,!®! meditation con- 
secrated-to-Visnu, playful-creation in poems which are literary- 
works on the truth of the discrimination in erotics—may 
wise-people joyfully purely-understand all that according to 
the Sri-Gitagovinda of the poet and scholar Jayadeva whose soul 
is solely directed!®? to Krsna. 

29. May holy-men approve in this case of the devotion of 
aspirants [like me] truly of their own accord and having con- 
sidered my labour in composition may wise-men respect it; I 
ask those who are occupied with listening to the literary- 
work of some other [author], having examined the one made 
thoroughly by me, let them announce the imperfection if [there 
is any] here—that idea will remain. 

30. May the poetic-skill of the Sri-Gitagovinda of Sri Jayadeva, 
son of Ramadevi, son of Sri Bhojadeva, be in the throats of 
friends, Parasara and others.1% 

31. O sweet-liquor! the thought of you is not good! O sugar! 
you are hard! O grape! who will see you? O nectar [of im- 
mortality]! you are dead! O milk! you taste like water! O 

189 The Serpent Lord is Sesa, a serpent with hundreds of heads upon which 
Visnu sleeps in the intervals between creations; there is a jewel in each of Sesa’s 
hoods. Hari looks into them to see himself multiplied, i.e., reflected in each jewel, 
and thereby each reflected Hari can look at Sri. This verse as well as the ones which 
follow may be late interpolations—there is little consensus among various editions 


and manuscripts as to the arrangement or inclusion of these final verses. x11. 26, 27, 
29 are given only in the footnotes of the Nirnaya Sagar Press edition and they are 
without commentary or gloss. 

100 ‘distracting’ for anya-manasa? 

191 ‘arts of the Gandharvas’, the heavenly musicians, i.e., the musical arts. 

193 ‘solely directed” [eka-tana]: his soul or self [atman] has Krsna as its one object 
or only tone. : 

193 Paragara—not identifiable but in the biographical legends about Jayadeva 
said to be a friend of the poet who accompanied him on various pilgrimages. 
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mango! weep! O lover’s lower-lip! bear no comparison! 

—because the clever words of Jayadeva bestow the eine Se 
which, like a blessing, has the essence of the erotic (seine 

32. Having thus played multitudes of love-games a. ‘lt 

bank of the Yamuna together with Radha, where the jun i 
of her pearl necklace and the dinea@hulecnsheeatentan inn 
the appearance of the juncture [of the Yamuna and the Ga ne 
at Prayaga), there [his hands] wished-to-take the pr os 
fruits which are her joy-causing breasts—may the Maca 
Purusottama’s hands give much joy and success !1% st 


APPENDIX: Transliterated text of the Gitagovinda 


GITAGOVINDA-KAV YAM 


Prathamah Sargah 
SAMODA-DAMODARAH 


1. meghair meduram ambaram vana-bhuvah syamas tamala-drumair 
naktam bhirur ayam tvam eva tad imam radhe grham prapaya | 
ittham nanda-nidesatas calitayoh praty-adhva-kufja-drumam 
radha-madhavayor jayanti yamuna-kile rahah-kelayah || 

2 vag-devata-carita-citrita-citta-sadma 
padmavati-carana-carana-cakravartt | 
$ri-vasudeva-rati-keli-katha-sametam 

etam karoti jayadeva-kavih prabandham || 
3. yadi hari-smarane sarasam mano 
yadi vilasa-kalasu kutihalam | 
madhura-komala-kanta-padavalim 
Srnu tada jayadeva-sarasvatim l| 
4, vacah pallavayaty umdpatidharah samdarbha-Suddhim giram 
janite jayadeva eva $aranah Slaghyo duritha-druteh | 
§rigdrottara-sat-prameya-racanair dcarya-govardhana- 
spardhi ko’pi na visrutah Srutidharo dhoyi kavi-ksma-patih || 


mialava-gauda-ragena rupaka-talena giyate | astapadi | // 
5. pralaya-payodhi-jale dhrtavan asi vedam 
vihita-vahitra-caritram akhedam | 
kegava dhrta-mina-Sarira 
jaya jagad-ifa hare I| dhruva-padam || 
6. keitir ativipulatare tava tisthati prsthe 
dharani-dharana-kina-cakra-garisthe | 
kesava dhyta-kacchapa-ripa 
jaya jagad-iga hare || 
7. vasati dagana-Sikhare dharani tava lagna 
fakin kalanka-kaleva nimagna | 
keSava dhrta-Sikara-ripa 


Prayaga (Allahabad) light Gan, is like the dark 
: : and her hairline ot? whe ¥ ark Yamuna Sy as = 
which are like prayaga fruit hes line and necklace mene i Ganges meet at jaya jagad-isa hare || — 
: etween her breasts 8. tava kara-kamala-vare nakham adbhuta-srigam 


dalita-hiranyakasipu-tanu-bhyigam | 
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keSava dhyta-nara-hari-ripa 
jaya jagad-isa hare |] 

9. chalayasi vikramane balim adbhuta-vamana 
pada-nakha-nira-janita-jana-pavana | 
kesava dhyta-vamana-riipa 
jaya jagad-iga hare || 

10. ksatriya-rudhira-maye jagad apagata-papam 
snapayast payasi Samita-bhava-tapam | 
kesava dhrta-bhrgu-pati-riipa 
jaya jagad-isa hare || 

1]. vitarasi diksu rane dik-pati-kamaniyam 
dasa-mukha-mauli-balim ramaniyam | 
kesava dhrta-rama-Sarira 
jaya jagad-ifa hare |] 

12. vahasi vapusi visade vasanam jaladabham 
hala-hati-bhiti-milita-yamundbham | 
keSava dhrta-hala-dhara-riipa 
jaya jagad-ifa hare || 

13. nindasi yajnia-vidher ahaha $ruti-jatam 
sadaya-hrdaya darSita-pasu-ghatam | 
kesava dhrta-buddha-sarira 
jaya jagad-ifa hare || 

14. mleccha-nivaha-nidhane kalayasi karavalam 
dhitma-ketum iva kim api karalam | 
kesava dhrta-kalki-sarira 
Jaya jagad-isa hare || 

15. Sri-jayadeva-kaver idam uditam udaram 
Srnu sukhadam subhadam bhava-sdram | 
kesava dhrta-daga-vidha-riipa 

jaya jagad-isa hare || 
* * * 

16. veddn uddharate jagan nivahate bhiigolam udbibhrate 
daityam darayate balim chalayate ksatra-ksayam kurvate | 
paulastyam jayate halam kalayate kdrunyam dtanvate 
mlecchan miircchayate dasakyti-kyte krsnaya tubhyam namah || 


gurjari-raga-nihsara-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 2 // 


17. Srita-kamala-kuca-mandala 
dhrta-kundala e | 


Transliterated text of the “Gitagovinda’ 


-ta-lalita-vana-mala 
oa deva hare || dhruva-padam || 

18. dina-mani-mandala-mandana 
bhava-khandana ¢ | 
muni-jana-manasa-hamsa 
jgajaa deva hare Il ; 

19. kaliya-visa-dhara-gargana 
jana-raijana ¢ Cf 
“yadu-kula-nalina-dinesa 
jaajaa deva hare I. 7 

20. madhu-mura-naraka-vinasana 
garudasana ¢ | 
sura-kula-keli-nidana 
jaya jaya deva hare || 

21. amala-kamala-dala-locana 

bhava-mocana e | 
tribhuvana-bhuvana-nidhana 
jaya jaya deva hare || 

22. janaka-suta-kyta-bhiisana 
jita-ditsana & | 

Cesta 
‘aya jaya deva hare | 

23. Jo inava-jala-dhara-sundara 
dhrta-mandara é | 
éri-mukha-candra-cakora 
jaya jaya deva hare I 

24, tava caranam pranata 
vayam iti bhavaya ¢ | 


kuru kugalam pranatesu 
jaya jaya deva hare || 
25. $ri-jayadeva-kaver idam 
kurute mudam ¢ | : 
mangalam ujjoala-gitam 
jaya jaya deva hare I . ; 
‘ sean 
26 pada: payodhare-atparvanthe ia 
kasmira-mudritam eS pasta 
vyaktanuragam iva ae 


svedambu-puram anupiirayatu pry’ 
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27. vasante vasanti-kusuma-sukuméarair avayavair 
bhramantim kantare bahu-vihita-krsnanusaranam | 
amandam kandarpa-jvara-janita-cintakulataya 
valad-badham radham sarasam idam tice saha-cari || 


vasanta-raga-yati-talabhyam giyate | prabandhah 3 // 

98. lalita-lavanga-lata-parisilana-komala-malaya-samire | 
madhu-kara-nikara-karambita-kokila-kijjita-kuija-kufire || 
viharati harir tha sarasa-vasqnte 
nytyati yuvati-janena samam sakhi virahi-janasya durante || dhr. 

99. unmada-madana-manoratha-pathika-vadhii-jana-janita-vilape | 
ali-kula-samkula-kusuma-samitha-nirakula-bakula-kalape |/ 

30. mrga-mada-saurabha-rabhasa-vasamvada-nava-dala-mala-tamdle / 
-yuva-jana-hrdaya-vidarana-manasija-nakha-ruci-kimsuka-jale | 

31. madana-mahipati-kanaka-danda-ruci-keSara-kusuma-vikase | 
milita-sili-mukha-patala-pajala-kyta-smara-tiina-vilase // 

32. vigalita-laj jita-jagad-avalokana-taruna-karuna-kyta-hase / 
virahi-nikrntana-kunta-mukhakyti-ketaka-danturitase || 

33. madhavika-parimala-lalite nava-mdlati-jati-sugandhau | 
muni-manasam api mohana-karini tarunakarana-bandhau || 

34. sphurad-atimukta-lata-parirambhana-mukulita-pulakita-citte | 
vrndavana-vipine parisara-parigata-yamund-jala-piite || 

35. Sri-jayadeva-bhanitam idam udayati hari-carana-smyti-saram | 
sarasa-vasanta-samaya-vana-varnanam anugata-madana-vikaram || 

* * * 

36. dara-vidalita-malli-valli-cancat-paraga- 
prakafita-pa{a-vasair vasayan kananani | 
tha hi dahati cetah ketaki-gandha-bandhuh 
prasarad-asama-bana-pranavad-gandhavahah || 

37. unmilan-madhu-gandha-lubdha-madhupa-vyadhitta-ciitankura- 
kridat-kokila-kakali-kalakalair udgirna-karna-jvarah | 
niyante pathikaih katham katham api dhydndvadhana-ksana- 
prapta-prana-sama-samagama-rasollasair ami vasarah || : 

38. aneka-nari-parirambha-sambhrama- : 
Sphuran-manohari-vilasa-lalasam | 
murarim drad upadaréayanty asau 
sakhi samaksam punar aha radhikam |] 


‘ramakari-raga-yati-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 4 | 
39. candana-carcita-nila-kalevara-pita-vasana-vana-mali ] 
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keli-calan-mani-kundala-mandita-ganda-yuga-smitasali || 
harir iha mugdha-vadhii-nikare vildsini vilasati kelipare || dhr. || 
is pina-payodhara-bhara-bharena harim parirabhya saragam | 
gopa-vadhiir anugayati kacid udafcita-paricama-ragam |] 
. kapi vildsa-vilola-vilocana-khelana-janita-mangjam | 
dhyayati mugdha-vadhir adhikam madhu-siidana-vadana-sarojam |] 
. kapi kapola-tale milita lapitum kim api sruti-miile | 
caru cucumba nitambavati dayitam pulakair anukiile || 
. keli-kala-kutukena ca kacid amum yamuna-jala-kille | 
maijula-vanjula-kuiya-gatam vicakarsa karena dukule |/ 


44, karatala-tdla-tarala-valayavali-kalita-kalasvana-vamse | 


rasa-rase saha-nrtyapara harind yuvatih prasasamse || 


45. Slisyati kam api cumbati kam api kam api ramayati ramam | 


pasyati sa-smita-caru-taram apardm anugacchati vamam || 


46. Sri-jayadeva-bhanitam idam adbhuta-kesava-keli-rahasyam | 


vrndavana-vipine lalitam vitanotu subhani yasasyam || 


* * * 


47. visvesdm anuraijanena janayann Gnandam indivara- 


Sreni-Syamala-komalair upanayann angair anarigotsavam | 
sva-cchandam vraja-sundaribhir abhitah pratyangam dlingitah 
Srigarah sakhi miirtiman iva madhau mugdho harih kridati || 


48. nityotsanga-vasad-bhujanga-kavala-klesad ivesacalam 


praleya-plavanecchayanusarati $ri-khanda-Sailanilah | 
kim ca snigdha-rasala-mauli-mukulany dlokya harsodayad 
unmilanti kuhith kuhir iti kalottalah pikanam girah |/ 


49. rasollasa-bharena vibhrama-bhrtam abhira-vama-bhruvam 


abhyarnam parirabhya nirbharam ‘urah premandhaya radhaya | 
sadhu tvad-vadanam sudhd-mayam iti vyahrlya gita-stuti- 
vyajad udbhata-cumbitah smita-manohart harih patu vah || 


Dvitiyah Sargah 
AKLESA-KESAVAH 


1. viharati vane radha sadhdrana-pranaye harau 
vigalita-nijotkarsad irsyd-vasena gata’nyatah | 
kva-cid api lata-kuije guitjan-madhu-vrata-mandali- 
mukhara-sikhare lind dindpy uvdca rahah sakhim || 
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gurjari-ragena yati-talena giyate / prabandhah 5 // 


2. 


© 


10. 


12. 


13. 


samcarad-adhara-sudha-madhura-dhvani-mukharita-mohana- 
calita-drg-aiicala-cantcala-mauli-kapola-vilola-vatamsam || 
rase harim iha vihita-vilasam 

smarati mano mama krta-parihasam || dhruva-padam || 


vamsam | 


. candraka-caru-mayiira-sikhandaka-mandala-valayita-kesam | 


pracura-purandara-dhanur-anuraijita-medura-mudira-suvesam I 


. gopa-kadamba-nitambavati-mukha-cumbana-lambhita-lobham | 


bandhujiva-madhuradhara-pallavam ullasita-smita-Sobham |] 


. vipula-pulaka-bhuja-pallava-valayita-ballava-yuvati-sahasram | 


kara-caranorasi mani-gana-bhiisana-kirana-vibhinna-tamisram | 


. jalada-patala-calad-indu-vinindaka-candana-tilaka-lalatam | 


pina-payodhara-parisara-mardana-nirdaya-hrdaya-kapajam || 


. mani-maya-makara-manohara-kundala-mandita-gandam udaram / 


pita-vasanam anugata-muni-manuja-surdsura-vara-parivaram || 
visada-kadamba-tale militam kali-kalusa-bhayam Samayantam / 

mam api kim api tarala-tarangad-ananga-drsa manasa ramayantam || 
Sri-jayadeva-bhanitam atisundara-mohana-madhu-ripu-riipam | 
hari-carana-smaranam prati samprati punyavatam anuriipam |] 
ganayati guna-gramam bhramam bhramad api nehate 

vahati ca paritosam dosam vimuicati diratah / 

Juvatisu valat-trsne krsne viharini mam vind 

punar api mano vémam kamam karoti karomi kim || 


méalava-gauda-ragena ekatali-talena ca giyate / prabandhah 6 // 
11. 


nibhyta-nikuitja-grham gataya ni$i rahasi niliya vasantam | 
cakita-vilokita-sakala-disa rati-rabhasa-bharena hasantam I| 

sakhi he kesi-mathanam udéram 

ramaya maya saha madana-manoratha-bhavitaya savikaram || dhr. |] 
prathama-samagama-lajjitaya patu-catu-Satair anukiilam / 
mydu-madhura-smita-bhasitaya Sithili-krta-jaghana-dukiilam // 
kisalaya-Sayana-nivesitaya ciram urasi mamaiva Sayanam | 
kyta-parirambhana-cumbanaya barirabhya kytadhara-panam | 
. alasa-nimilita-locanaya pulakavali-lalita-kapolam / 
Srama-jala-sakala-kalevaraya vara- 


a madana-madad atilolam 
‘ kokila-kala-rava-kijitaya Jita-manasija-tantra-vicdram | i 
Slatha-kusumakula-kuntalaya nakha-likhita-ghana-stana-bharam / 


+ Carana-ranita-mani-niipuraya paripiirita-surata-vitanam / 
mukhara-visyikhala-mekhalaya sakaca-graha-cumbana-danam /| 
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17. rati-sukha-samaya-rasdlasaya dara-mukulita-nayana-sarojam / 
nihsaha-nipatita-tanu-lataya madhu-siidanam udita-manojam || 

18. Sri-jayadeva-bhanitam idam atiSaya-madhu-ripu-nidhuvana-silam / 
sukham utkanthita-gopa-vadhit-kathitam vitanotu salilam II 


* * * 

19. hasta-srasta-vildsa-vamsam anrju-bhri-vallimad-ballavi- 
urndotsari-drganta-viksitam atisvedardra-ganda-sthalam / 
mam udviksya vilajjitam smita-sudhd-mugdhananam kénane 
govindam vraja-sundari-gana-vrtam pasyami hrsyami ca || 

20. durdaloka-stoka-stabaka-navakasoka-latika- 
vikdsah kasdropavana-pavano’pi vyathayati | 
api bhramyad-bhyngi-ranita-ramaniya na mukula- 
prasitis citanam sakhi Sikhariniyam sukhayati || 

21. sakita-smitam akulakula-galad-dhammillam ullasita- 
bhri-vallikam alika-darsita-bhuja-miilordhva-hasta-stanam | 
gopinam nibhrtam niriksya gamitakanksas ciram cintayann 
antar mugdha-manoharam haratu vah klesam navah kesavah // 


Trtiyah Sargah 
MUGDHA-MADHU-SUDANAH 


1. kamsarir api samsdra-vasana-bandha-srnkhalam / 
radham adhaya hrdaye tatydja vraja-sundarih || 
2. itas tatas tam anusrtya radhikam 
ananga-bana-vrana-khinna-manasah | 
krtanutapah sa kalinda-nandini- 
tafanta-kuije visasada madhavah || 


gurjari-raga-yati-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 7 // 


3. mam iyam calita vilokya urtam vadhi-nicayena | 
Ssaparadhataya mayapi na varita’tibhayena || 
hari hari hatadarataya gata sa kupiteva || dhruva-padam || 
4. kim karisyati kim vadisyati sa ciram virahena | 
kim dhanena janena kim mama jivitena grhena || 
5. cintayami tad-dnanam kutila-bhrit kopa-bharena | 
Sona-padmam ivopari-bhramatakulam bhramarena || 
6. tam aham hrdi samgatam anigam bhrsam ramayami | 
kim vane’nusarami tam iha kim vrthé vilapami || 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


. tanvi khinnam asityayd hrdayam tavakalayami | 


tan na vedmi kuto gatési na tena te’nunayami || 


. dréyase purato gatagatam eva me vidadhasi | 


kim pureva sasambhramam parirambhanam na dadasi |] 


. ksamyatam aparam kadapi tavedrsam na karomi | 


dehi sundari darSanam mama manmathena dunomi || 


. varnitam jayadevakena harer idam pravanena | 


kindubilva-samudra-sambhava-rohini-ramanena || 
* * * 

hrdi bisa-lata-haro nayam bhujangama-ndyakah 
kuvalaya-dala-sreni kanthe na sa garala-dyutih | 
malayaja-rajo nedam bhasma priya-rahite mayi 
prahara na hara-bhrantya’nanga krudha kimu dhavasi || 
panau ma kuru ciita-sdyakam amum ma cdpam aropaya 
krida-nirjita-visva miircchita-janaghatena kim paurusam | 
tasyd eva mrgi-drso manasija prenkhat-kataksasuga- 
Sreni-jarjaritam manag api mano nadyapi samdhuksate || 
bhri-pallavam dhanur apanga-tarangitani 

band gunah Sravana-palir iti smarena | 

tasyam ananga-jaya-jangama-devatayam 

astrani nirjita-jaganti kim arpitani || 

bhrii-cape nihitah kataksa-visikho nirmatu marma-vyatham 
Syamatma kutilah karotu kabari-bharo’pi marodyamam | 
moham tavad ayam ca tanvi tanutam bimbadharo ragavan 
sad-vrttah stana-mandalas tava katham pranair mama kridati // 
tani sparsa-sukhani te ca taralah snigdha drSor vibhramas 
tad-vaktrambuja-saurabham sa ca sudha-syandi giram vakrima / 
s@ bimbadhara-madhuriti visaydsarige’pi cen manasam 

tasyam lagna-samadhi hanta viraha-vyadhih katham vardhate /| 
tiryak-kantha-vilola-mauli-taralottamsasya vamSoccarad- 
Sita-sthana-kytavadhana-lalana-laksair na samlaksitah | 
sammugdhe madhu-siidanasya madhure radha-mukhendau sudha- 
sare kandalitas ciram dadatu vah ksemam kafaksormayah || 


Caturthah Sargah 
SNIGDHA-MADHU-SUDANAH 


+ Jamund-tiva-vanira-nikuije mandam asthitam / 


braha prema-bharodbhrantam madhavam rédhika-sakhi /| 
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k arnata-ragaika-tali-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 8 // 


2: 


10. 


nindati candanam indukiranam anu vindati khedam adhiram | 
yyaila-nilaya-milanena garalam iva kalayati malaya-samiram || 
madhava manasija-visikha-bhayad iva bhdvanaya tvayi lind / 
sa virahe tava dind || dhruva-padam |/ 


avirala-nipatita~-madana-Sarad iva bhavad-avanaya visalam / 


sva-hrdaya-marmani varma karoti sajala-nalini-dala-jalam || 


| kusuma-visikha-Sara-talpam analpa-vilasa-kala-kamaniyam | 


pvratam iva tava parirambha-sukhdya karoti kusuma-Sayaniyam || 


. vahati ca calita-vilocana-jala-bharam dnana-kamalam udaram | 


vidhum iva vikata-vidhun-tuda-danta-dalana-galitamrta-dharam || 


. vilikhati rahasi kuranga-madena bhavantam asama-Sara-bhitam | 


pranamati makaram adho vinidhdya kare ca Saram nava-cittam || 


. dhyana-layena purah parikalpya bhavantam ativa durapam | 


vilapati hasati visidati roditi caficati mujicati tapam |/ 


. prati-padam idam api nigadati madhava tava carane patitaham | 


twayi vimukhe mayi sapadi sudha-nidhir api tanute tanu-daham |/ 


. $ri-jayadeva-bhanitam idam adhikam yadi manasa nataniyam | 


hari-virahakula-ballava-yuvati-sakhi-vacanam pathaniyam || 
* * x 

Gvaso vipindyate priya-sakhi-malapi jalayate 

tapo’ pi Svasitena davadahana-jvala-kalapayate | 

sapi toad-virahena hanta harini-riipayate ha katham 

kandarpo’pi_yamdyate viracayan sardiila-vikriditam |/ 


desakha-ragaika-tali-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 9 // 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


PS 


16. 


17. 


stana-vinihitam api hdram udaram | 
s@ manute kySa-tanur iva bharam || 
radhika tava virahe kesava || dhruva-padam |/ 
sarasa-masrnam api malayaja-pankam | 
pasyati visam iva vapusi sasarikam || 
Svasita-pavanam anupama-parinaham | 
madana-dahanam iva vahati sadaham || 
di$i difi kirati sajala-kana-jalam | 
nayana-nalinam iva vigalita-nalam || 
tyajati na panitalena kapolam / 
bala-sasinam iva sayam alolam |/ 
nayana-visayam api kisalaya-talpam | 
kalayati vihita-hutasa-vikalpam /| 

harir iti harir iti japati sakamam / 
viraha-vihita-maraneva nikamam /| 


“i _ * 


deSivaradi-ragena rupaka- 
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18. Sri-jayadeva-bhanitam iti gitam | 4, dhoanati madhupa-samithe Sravanam apidadhati | 
sukhayatu keSava-padam upanitam || manasi kalita-virahe nisi nisi rujam upayati |/ 
* * * 5, vasati vipina-vitdne tyajati lalita-dhama | 
19. sé romdicati sit-karoti vilapaty utkampate tamyati luthati dharani-fayane bahu vilapati tava nama || 
dhyayaty udbhramati pramilati pataty udyati miircchaty api | 6. bhanati kavi-jayadeve viraha-vilasitena | 


etavaty atanu-jvare vara-tanur jiven na kim te rasat manasi rabhasa-vibhave harir udayatu sukytena |] 


svar-vaidya-pratima prasidasi yadi tyakto’nyatha hastakah |] * = * 

20. smardturam daivata-vaidya-hrdya 7. piirvam yatra samam tvaya rati-pater asaditah siddhayas 
tvad-anga-sangamy ta-matra-sadhyam | tasminn eva nikuitja-manmatha-mahatirthe punar madhavah | 
nivrtta-badham kuruse na radham dhyayams toim anigam japann api tavaivalapa-mantravalim 
upendra vajrad api daruno’si |/ bhityas tvat-kuca-kumbha-nirbhara-parirambhamytam vaiichati |] 


21. kandarpa-joara-samjvardtura-tanor ascaryam asyas ciram 
ceta§ candana-candramah-kamalini-cintasu samlamyati | 
kimtu klanti-vasena Sitala-tanum tudm ekam eva priyam 
dhyayanti rahasi sthita katham api ksina ksanam praniti || 

22. ksanam api virahah pura na sehe : 
nayana-nimilana-khinnaya yaya te | 
Svasiti katham asau rasala-sakham 9. nama-sametam krta-sanketam vadayate mrdu-venum | 
sere Diane vilokya puspitdgram | bahu manute’tanu te tanu-sangata-pavana-calitam api renum || 

23. if pee ehalaeanit asd uddhytya govardhanam 10. patati patatre vicalati patre Sanikita-bhavad-upayanam / 

- rad ballava-vallabhabhir adhikdnandac ciram cumbitah | racayati Sayanam sacakita-nayanam pasyati tava panthanam || 
tee lad-arpitadhara-taftsindira-mudraikito 11. mukharam adhiram baja maiyiram ripum iva keli-sulolam / 
Sopa-tanos tanotu bhavatam Sreyamsi kamsa-dvisah | / cala sakhi kuiijam satimira-purtjam silaya nila-nicolam || 

12. urasi murarer upahita-hare ghana iva tarala-balake | 

tadid iva pite rati-viparite rajasi sukrta-vipake |/ 


gurjari-ragena ekatali-talena giyate / prabandhah 11 // 
8. rati-sukha-sare gatam abhisare madana-manohara-vesam | 


dhira-samire yamund-tire vasali vane vana-mali | 


Paficamah § 
SAKANKSA-PUNDARTCL KS kisalaya-Sayane pankaja-nayane nidhim iva harsa-nidhanam /| 
a a 14. harir abhimani rajanir idénim iyam api yati viramam | 


1. aham tha nivasdmi yahi radha; 
eae 15. Sri-jayadeve kyta-hari-seve bhanati parama-ramaniyam | 


anunaya mad-vacanena canayetha| 
ayethah | pramudita-hrdayam harim atisadayam namata sukrta-kamaniyam || 


itt madhu-ripuna Sakhi niyukta 
svayam idam etya punar Jagada radham /| 


* * * 


16. vikirati muhuh Sodsan asah puro muhur iksate 
pravisati muhuh kufijam guitjan muhur bahu tamyati | 
houfati 1 racayati muhuh Sayyam paryakulam muhur iksate 
. ufatt mili virahi-hrdaya-dalanaya // madana-kadana-klantah kante priyas tava vartate II 
, es abi vana-mali sakhi sidati || dhruva-pad 17. tvad-vamyena samam samagram adhund tigmamsur astam gato 
‘piling tee oe anakaioti / one i govindasya manorathena ca samam praptam tamah sandratam | 


patati madana-visikhe vilapati vikalatary? ti |) Ee ines amas wae pis pct ae 
ip *bhisdra-ksanah || 
tan mugdhe viphalam vilambanam asau ramyo I 


talena giyate / 
. prabandhah 
2. vahati malaya-samire madanam upani haya | ah 10 // 


na kuru nitambini gamana-vilambanam anusara tam hrdayesam || 


gopi-pina-payodhara-mardana-cafcala-kara-yuga-sali |/ dhruva. || 


13. vigalita-vasanam parihrta-rasanam ghataya jaghanam apidhanam / 


kuru mama vacanam satoara-racanam pitraya madhu-ripu-kamam || 
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18. aélesad anu cumbanad anu nakhollekhad anu svantaja- 
prodbodhad anu sambhramad anu ratarambhad anu pritayoh 
anyartham gatayor bhraman militayoh sambhdsanair ache 
dampatyor iha ko na ko na tamasi vrida-vimisro rasah | 

19. sabhaya-cakitam vinyasyantim drsam timire pathi ; 
pratitaru muhuh sthitud mandam padani vitanvatim | 
katham api rahah praptam angair ananga-tarangibhih 
sumukhi subhagah pagyan sa tudm upaitu krtarthatam /| 

20. radha-mugdha-mukharavinda-madhupas trailokya-mauli-sthali 
nepathyocita-nila-ratnam avani-bharavatarantakah | 
svacchandam vraja-sundari-jana-manas-tosa-pradosodayah 


kamsa-dhvamsana-dhitma-ketur avatu tvam devaki-nandanah || 


Sasthah Sargah 
SOTKANTHA-VAIKUNTHAH 


1. atha tam gantum agaktam ciram anuraktam lata-grhe drstva | 
tac-caritam govinde manasija-mande sakhi praha || 


gunakari-ragena ripaka-talena giyate / prabandhah 12 // 
2. pasyati dist dist rahasi bhavantam | 
tad-adhara-madhura-madhiini pibantam || 
natha hare sidati radha’vasa-grhe || dhruva-padam |] 
3. twad-abhisarana-rabhasena valanti | 
patati padani kiyanti calanti || 
4. vihita-visada-bisa-kisalaya-valaya | 
Jivati param tha tava rati-kalaya || 
5. muhur avalokita-mandana-lila | 
madhu-ripur aham iti bhavana-Sila || 
6. twaritam upaiti na katham abhisaram | 
harir iti vadatt sakhim anuvaram || 
7. Slisyati cumbati jala-dhara-kalpam | 
harir upagata iti timiram analpam || 
8. bhavati vilambini vigalita-lajja | 
vilapati roditi vasaka-sajja || 
9. Sri-jayadeva-kaver idam uditam | 
rasika-janam tanutam atimuditam |] 


% * a 
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10. vipula-pulaka-palih sphita-sit-karam antar- 
janita-jadima-kaku-vyakulam vyaharanti | 
tava kitava vidhdyamanda-kandarpa-cintam 
rasa-jala-nidhi-magna dhyana-lagna mrgaksi || 

11. angesv abharanam karoti bahusah patre’ pi samcarini 
praptam tvdm parisankate vitanute Sayyam ciram dhydyati / 
ity akalpa-vikalpa-talpa-racana-sankalpa-lila-sata- 
wydsaktapi vind toayd vara-tanur naisa nigam negyati || 

12. kim visramyasi krsna-bhogi-bhavane bhandira-bhitmi-ruhi 
bhratar _yasi na drsti-gocaram itah sdnanda-nandaspadam | 
radhayd vacanam tad adhvaga-mukhan nandantike gopato 
govindasya jayanti sayam alithi-prasastya-garbhd girah || 


Saptamah Sargah 
NAGARA-NARAYANAH 


atrantare ca kulata-kula-vartma-ghata- 

samjata-pataka iva sphua-lafichana-srih | 

vyndavanantaram adipayad amsu-jalair 
dik-sundari-vadana-candana-bindur induh /| 

2. prasarati $aéa-dhara-bimbe vikita-vilambe ca madhave vidhura | 
viracita-vividha-vilapam sa paritapam cakaroccaih || 


—_ 


malava-raga-yati-talabhyam giyate / prabandhab 13 // 
3. kathita-samaye’ pi harir ahaha na _yayau vanam / 
mama viphalam idam amala-riipam api yauvanam /| 
yami he kam iha Saranam sakhi-jana-vacana-vancita || dhruva. || 
4, yad-anugamanaya nisi gahanam api Silitam / 
tena mama hydayam idam asama-Sara-kilitam || 
5. mama maranam eva varam iti vitatha-ketand | 
kim iha visahami virahanalam acetand || 
6. mam ahaha vidhurayati madhura-madhu-yamini | 
kapi harim anubhavati krta-sukyta-kdmini || 
7. ahaha kalayamt valayadi-mani-bhitsanam / 
hari-viraha-dahana-vahanena bahu-diisanam | 
8. kusuma-sukumara-tanum atanu-Sara-lilaya | 
srag api hrdi hanti mam ativisama-Silaya | 
9. aham iha nivasamt na-ganita-vana-velasa | 
smarati madhu-stidano mam api na cetasa || 


yy 
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10. hari-carana-sarana-jayadeva-kavi-bharati | 
vasatu hrdi_yuvatir iva komala-kalavati |] 

* * * 

ll. tat-kim kam api kaminim abhisrtah kim vd kala-kelibhir 
baddho bandhubhir andhakarini vanabhyarne kim udbhramyati / 
kantah klanta-mana manag api pathi prasthatum evaksamah 
sanketi-krta-manju-vanjula-lata-kuije’pi yan nagatah || ; 

12. athagatam madhavam antarena 
sakhim iyam viksya visada-miikam | 
visankamand ramitam kayapi 
janardanam drstavad etad aha || 


vasanta-raga-yati-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 14 // 
13. smara-samarocita-viracita-vesa | 
a omens oiee aE aa pen // 
api madhu-ripuna vilasati yuvatir adhika-guna 
14, ‘ait basborsl ian-caltiy oebek / eee 
kuca-kalasopari taralita-hara || 
15. vicalad-alaka-lalitanana-candra | 
tad-adhara-pana-rabhasa-krta-tandra || 
16. caficala-kundala-dalita-kapola | 
mukharita-rasana-jaghana-gati-lola // 
17. dayita-vilokita-lajjita-hasita | 
bahu-vidha-kitjita-rati-rasa-rasita // 
18. vipula-pulaka-prthu-vepathu-bhaiga / 
Svasita-nimilita-vikasad-ananiga /| 
19. Srama-jala-kana-bhara-subhaga-sarira / 
paripatitorasi rati-rana-dhira // 
20. Sri-jayadeva-bhanita-hari-ramitam / 
kali-kalusam janayatu pariSamitam |] 
; * * * 
21. viraha-pandu-murari-mukhambuja- 
dyutir ayam tirayann api vedanam / 
vidhur ativa tanoti mano-bhuvah 
suhrd aye hrdaye madana-vyatham // 


gurjari-ragaika-tali-talena Siyate / prabandhah 15 // 


22. samudita-madane ramani. 
mani-vadane cumbana-valiiz, 
» . . . z ali 
mrga: mada-tilakam likhati sapulakam nics / 
ramate yamuna-pulina-vane vijayi murarir aie nahi H 
ruva. || 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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ghana-caya-rucire racayali cikure taralita-tarundnane | 
kurubaka-kusumam capala susamam rati-pati-mrga-kanane || 
ghajayati sughane kuca-yuga-gagane mrga-mada-ruct-risite | 
mani-saram amalam taraka-patalam nakha-pada-Sasi-bhiisite || 
jita-bisa-Sakale mrdu-bhuja-yugale kara-tala-nalini-dale | 
marakata-valayam madhu-kara-nicayam vitarati hima-Sitale || 
rati-grha-jaghane vipulapaghane manasija-kanakdsane | 
mani-maya-rasanam torana-hasanam vikirati krta-vasane || 
carana-kisalaye kamala-nilaye nakha-mani-gana-piijile | 
bahir-apavaranam yavaka-bharanam janayati hrdi_yojite || 
ramayati subhysam kam api sudréam khala-hala-dhara-sodare | 
kim aphalam avasam ciram tha virasam vada sakhi vitapodare || 
tha rasa-bhanane kyta-hari-gunane madhu-ripu-pada-sevake | 
kali-yuga-racitam na vasatu duritam kavi-nrpa-jayadevake || 

* * * 
nayatah sakhi nirdayo yadi Sathas tvam diiti kim dityase 
svacchandam bahu-vallabhah sa ramate kim tatra te diisanam / 
pasyadya priya-samgamaya dayilasyakrsyamanam gunair 
utkantharti-bhardd iva sphutad idam cetah soayam yasyati |] 


degavaradi-ragena ripaka-tilena giyate / prabandhah 16 // 


anila-tarala-kuvalaya-nayanena | 
tapati na sa kisalaya-Sayanena || 
sakhi_ya ramita vana-malind || dhruva-padam || 
vikasita-sarasija-lalita-mukhena | 
sphutati na s@ manasija-visikhena || 
amyta-madhura-mrdu-tara-vacanena / 
jealati na sa malayaja-pavanena |/ 
sthala-jala-ruha-ruci-kara-caranena / 
luthati na sa hima-kara-kiranena || 
sajala-jalada-samudaya-rucirena / 
dalati na sa hydi cira-virahena |/ 
kanaka-nikasa-ruci-suci-vasanena | 
fvasiti na s@ parijana-hasanena |] 
sakala-bhuvana-jana-vara-tarupena / 
vahati na sd rujam atikarunena || 
$ri-jayadeva-bhanita-vacanena / 
pravisatu harir api hrdayam anena II 
* * 


_” 
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39. mano-bhavanandana-candananila 
prasida re daksina mufica vamatam | 
ksanam jagat-prana nidhaya madhavam 
puro mama prana-haro bhavisyast || 
40. rifur iva sakhi-samvdso’yam Sikhiva himanilo 
visam iva sudha-rasmir yasmin dunoti mano-gate | 
hydayam adaye tasminn aivam punar valate balat 
kuvalaya-drsam vamah kémo nikdma-nirankugah |] 
41. badham vidhehi malayanila pajica-bana 
prandn grhana na grham punar asrayisye | 
kim te kytanta-bhagini ksamayé tarangair 
angani sifica mama Samyatu deha-dahah || 
42. pratar nila-nicolam acyutam urah samvita-pitamsukam 
radhayas cakitam vilokya hasati soairam sakhi-mandale | 
vrida-caftcalam aftcalam nayanayor Gdhaya radhanane 
svddu-smera-mukho’yam astu jagad-Gnandaya nandatmajah || 


Astamah Sargah 
VILAKSYA-LAKSMI-PATIH 


_ 


. atha katham api yaminim viniya 
smara-Sara-jarjaritapi sa prabhate | 
anunaya-vacanam vadantam agre 
pranatam api priyam aha sabhyasityam || 


bhairavi-raga-yati-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 17 /| 
2: rajani-janila-guru-jdgara-raga-kasayitam alasa-nivesam 
vahati nayanam anuragam iva sphu{am udita-rasabhinivesam || 
hari hari yahi madhava yahi keSava ma vada kaitava-vadam / 


tam anusara sarasi-ruha-locana ya tava harati visddam || dhr. || 


3. kajjala-malina-vilocana-cumbana-viracita-nilima-riipam / 
dasana-vasanam arunam tava krsna tanoti tanor anuriipam |] 

4. vapur anuharati tava smara-sangara-khara 
marakata-Sakala-kalita-kaladhauta-liper iva rati-jaya- 

5. carana-kamala-galad-alaktaka : cimee 
darsayativa bahir madana-druma-nava-kisala iva 

a-pari 

6. dafana-padam bhavad-adhara-gatam mama eciar yetai 

kathayati katham adhunapi maya saha tava 


-nakhara-ksata-rekham | 
-siktam idam tava hrdayam udéram / 


Janayati cetasi khedam | 
vapur etad abhedam || 
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7. bahir iva malinataram tava krsna mano’pi bhavisyati niinam / 
katham atha vaitcayase janam anugatam asama-Sara-jvara-diinam II 

8. bhramati bhavan abala-kavalaya vanesu kim atra vicitram | 
prathayatt pittanikaiva vadhit-vadha-nirdaya-bala-caritram || 

9. $ri-jayadeva-bhanita-rati-vancita-khandita-yuvali-vilapam / 
$rnuta sudha-madhuram vibudha vibudhalayato’pi durapam || 


* 


a * 


10. tavedam pagyantyah prasarad-anuragam bahir iva 
priyd-padalakta-cchuritam aruna-dyoti hrdayam | 
maméadya prakhyata-pranaya-bhara-bhaiigena kitava 
tvad-dlokah Sokad api kim api lajjam janayati |/ 

ll. antar-mohana-mauli-ghiirnana-calan-mandara-vibhramsana- 
stambhakarsana-drpti-harsana-mahd-mantrah kurangi-drsam | 
drpyad-danava-diyamdna-divisad-durvara-duhkapadamn 
bhramsah kamsa-ripor vyapohayatu vah Sreyamsi vamsi-ravah || 


Navamah Sargah 
MUGDHA-MUKUNDAH 


1. tam atha manmatha-khinnam rati-ra[bha]sa-bhinndm visada-sampannam 
anucintita-hari-caritam kalahantaritém uvdca rahast sakhi |] 


gurjari-raga-yati-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 18 // 
2. harir abhisarati vahati madhu-pavane / 
kim aparam adhika-sukham sakhi bhavane || 
madhave ma kuru manini manam aye || dhruva-padam || 
3. tala-phalad api gurum alisarasam | 
kim viphali-kuruse kuca-kalasam || ; 
4. kati na kathitam idam anupadam aciram / 
ma parihara harim atifaya-ruciram |] 
5. kim iti visidasi rodisi vikala | 
vihasati yuvati-sabhd tava sakald || 
6. sajala-nalini-dala-Sitala-Sayane / 
harim avalokaya saphalaya nayané I| 
7. janayasi manasi kim iti guru-khedam | 
$mu mama vacanam anihita-bhedam |/ 
ha datu bahu-madhuram | 


8. harir upayatu va in 
kim iti karosi hrdayam atividhuram || 


deSavaradi-ragastatali-talabhyam giyate 
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9. Sri-jayadeva-bhanitam atilalitam | 
sukhayatu rasika-janam hari-caritam || 


* * * 


10. snigdhe yat parusasi yat pranamati stabdhasi yad ragini 


dvesasthasi yad unmukhe vimukhatam yatasi tasmin priye | 
tad yuktam viparita-karini tava $ri-khanda-carca visam 


Sitamsus tapano himam hutavahah krida-mudo Jatanah || 


i. sandrananda-puramdaradi-divisad-vrndair amandadarad 


Gnamrair mukutendra-nila-manibhih samdarSitendivaram / 
sva-cchandam makaranda-sundara-galan-mandakini-meduram 
Sri-govinda-padaravindam asubha-skandaya vandamahe |, / 


Dagamah Sargah 
CATURA-CATUR-BHUJAH 


+ atrantare’masrna-rosa-vasam apara- 
nihévasa-nihsaha-mukhim sumukhim upetya / 
Savridam iksita-sakhi-vadanam dinante 
sananda-gadgada-padam harir ity uvaca |] 


/ prabandhah 19 // 
vadasi yadi kimcid api danta-ruci-kaumudi 
harati dara-timiram atighoram | 

sphurad-adhara-Sidhave tava vadana-candrama 
rocayatu locana-cakoram || 
priye caru-Sile mutica mayi 


manam anidanam | 
sapadi madananalo dahati mama manasam 


dehi mukha-kamala-madhu-panam || dhruva-padam /| 

+ Satyam evasi yadi sudati mayi kopini 
dehi khara-nakhara-Sara-ghatam | 
ghataya bhuja-bandhanam Janaya 
Jena va bhavati sukha-jatam || 

. tvam asi mama bhitsanam tvam 


toam asi mama bhava-jaladhi-ratnam / 


bhavatu bhavatiha mayi satatam anurodhini 

tatra mama hrdayam atiyatnam | 
. nila-nalinébham api tanvi tava 

dharayati koka-nada-ritpam / 


2. 


rada-khandanam 


asi mama Jivanam 


locanam 
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kusuma-Sara-bana-bhavena yadi raijayasi 
krsnam idam etad anuriipam I en 
6. sphuratu kuca-kumbhayor upari mani-manjari 
raijayatu tava hydaya-desam / 
rasatu rasanapi tava ghana-jaghana-mandale 
ghosayatu manmatha-nidesam || 
7. sthala-kamala-gaftjanam mama hrdaya-raijanam 
janita-rati-ranga-parabhagam | 
bhana masrna-vani karavani carana-dvayam 
sarasa-lasad-alaktaka-ragam | 
8. smara-garala-khandanam mama Sirasi mandanam 
dehi pada-pallavam udaram | 
jealati mayi daruno madana-kadanaruno 
haratu tad-upahita-vikaram || 7 
9. iti catula-cdfu-patu-caru mura-vairino 
radhikdm adhi vacana-jatam | 
jayatu jayadeva-kavi-bharati-bhisitam 
manini-jana-janita-Satam || 


* * * 


10. parihara krtatanke Sankam tvaya satatamn ghana- 
stana-jaghanayakrante svdnte pardn-avakasini | 
vigati vitanor anyo dhanyo na ko’ pi maméntaram 
pranayini parirambharambhe vidhehi vidheyatam | 

11. mugdhe vidhehi mayi nirdaya-danta-damsa- 
dor-valli-bandha-nibida-stana-pidanant | 
candi tuam eva mudam udvaha pafica-bana- 
cindala-kanda-dalanad asavah prayanti || 

12. fa$i-mukhi tava bhati bhangura-bhriir 
Juva-jana-moha-kardla-kala-sarpi | 

-udita-bhaya-bhaijanaya _yinam 
ane eal a siddha-mantral II : 

13. vyathayati vrtha maunam tanvi prapaiicaya Ot 
taruni madhuralapais tapam vinodaya drsti ih | ms 
sumukhi vimukhi-bhavam tavad applic na sera! i 
svayam atisaya-snigdho mugdhe priyo'yam upastiutat 


: iced 
14. bandhitka-dyuti-bandhavo’yam adharah snigdho madhitka-cchavir 


andas candi cakasti nila-nalina-Sri-mocanar ciel | 
acai tila-prasiina-padavim kundabha-danti priy 


‘ z syudhah 
prayas tvan-mukha-sevaya vijayate visvam Sa puspayudhah || 
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15. drSau tava madalase vadanam indu-samdipanam 
gatir jana-mano-ramé vijita-rambham iiru-dvayam / 
ratis tava kaldvati rucira-citra-lekhe bhruvav 
aho vibudha-yauvatam vahasi tanvi prthvi-gata || 

16. sa pritim tanutam harih kuvalayapidena sardham rane 
radha-pina-payodhara-smarana-kyt-kumbhena sambhedavan / 
Jatra svidyati milati ksanam api ksipram tad-dlokana- 
uyamohena jitam jitam jitam abhiit kamsasya kolahalah /| 


Ekadasah Sargah 
SANANDA-DAMODARAH 


_ 


« Suciram anunayena prinayitod mrgaksim 
gatavati krtavese kesave kuitja-Sayyam / 
racita-rucira-bhiisam drsti-mose pradose 
Sphurati niravasadam kapi radham jagada || 


vasanta-raga-yati-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 20 // 
2. viracita-cafu-vacana-racanam Carane racita-pranipatam | 
Samprati mafjula-vaijula-simani keli-Sayanam anuyatam /| 
mugdhe madhu-mathanam anugatam anusara radhike 
3. ghana-jaghana-stana-bhara- 
mukharita-mani-maijiram upathi vidhehi marala-vikaram /| 
4. Su ramaniyataram taruni-jana-mohana-madhupa-virdvam / 
kusuma-Sarasana-sasana-bandini pika-nikare bhaja bhavam /| 


5. anila-tarala-kisalaya-nikarena karena lata-nikurambam / 


preranam iva karabhoru karoti gatim prati muitca vilambam /| 
6. sphuritam ananga-taranga-vasad iva sticita-hari-parirambham / 
precha manohara-hara-vimala-jala-dharam am 
7. adhigatam akhila-sakhibhir idam tava 
candi rasita-rasana-rava-dindimam abhi. 


rla-haram udasita-vamam / 

tatim aviramam |] 

* * 

10. sa mam draksyati vaksyati smara 
pritim yasyati ramsyate sakhi Sai 


* 


magalyeti cintakulah | 


|| dhruva. || 


bhare dara-manthara-carana-vihdram / 


-katham praty-angam Glinganaih 
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sa tam pasyati vepate pulakayaty anandati Svidyati 
praty-udgacchati mitrechati sthira-tamah-purje nikuilje priyah || 
11. aksnor niksipad afjanam Sravanayos tapiccha-guechavalim 
miirdhni §yama-saroja-dama kucayoh kastiirika-patrakam | 
dhirtanam abhisara-sambhrama-jusam visvari-nikuitje sakhi 
dhvantam nila-nicola-caru sudréam praly-angam alingati || 
12. kasmira-gaura-vapusam abhisarikanam 
abaddha-rekham abhito ruci manjaribhih | 
etat tamala-dala-nilatamam tamisram 
tat-prema-hema-nikasopalatam tanoti | 
13. haravali-tarala-kanicana-kanci-dama- 
keyitra-kankana-mani-dyuti-dipitasya | 
dvare nikuitja-nilayasya harim niriksya 
vridavatim atha sakhim iyam ity uvaca || 


varadi-raga-ripaka-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 21 // 
14. mafjutara-kunja-tala-keli-sadane | 

vilasa rati-rabhasa-hasita-vadane || 

pravisa radhe madhava-samipam iha || dhruva-padam |] 
15. nava-lasad-asoka-dala-Sayana-sare | 

vilasa kuca-kalasa-tarala-hare || 
16. kusuma-caya-racita-Suci-vasagehe | 

vilasa kusuma-sukumdra-dehe || 
17. mrdu-cala-malaya-pavana-surabhi-site | 

vilasa madana-Sara-nikara-bhite |] 


' 18. vitata-bahu-valli-nava-pallava-ghane | 


vilasa ciram alasa-pina-jaghane |/ 

19. madhu-mudita-madhupa-kula-kalita-rave | 
vilasa madana-rasa-sarasa-bhave || 

20. madhura-tara-pika-nikara-ninada-mukhare | 
vilasa dagana-ruci-rucira-sikhare || 

21. vihita-padmavati-sukha-samaje | 
kuru murare mangala-satant a 
bhanati jayadeva-kavi-raja-raje || 


* * . 


22. tam cittena ciram vahann ayam atifrénto cer 2 - 
kandarpena ca patum icchati sudhd-samba a- anak 
nih an tad alamkuru ksanam tha rye eat lav 
a n ; 
sett dasa ivopasevita-padambhoje kutah sambhramah | 


21 


me 
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23. 


sd sasidhvasa-sinandam govinde lola-locana / 
sifljana-maiiju-maiyiram pravivesabhivesanam |] 


varadi-raga-yati-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 22 // 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


eo 


34. 


35 


- Jya-Sri-vinyastair mahita 


radha-vadana-vilokana-vikasita-vividha-vikara-vibhangam | 
jala-nidhim iva vidhu-mandala-darSana-taralita-tuiga-tarangam II 
harim eka-rasam ciram abhilasita-vilasam | 
sa dadarsa guru-harsa-vasam-vada-vadanam ananga-nivasam /| dhe, |] 
haram amalatara-taram urasi dadhatam parilambya vidiram / 
sphutatara-phena-kadamba-karambitam iva yamuna-jala-piiram // 
§yamala-mydula-kalevara-mandalam adhigata-gaura-dukiilam / 
nila-nalinam iva pita-pardga-patala-bhara-valayita-miilam /| 
tarala-dyg-aitcala-calana-manohara-vadana-janita-rati-rdgam / 
sphuta-kamalodara-khelita-khaitjana-yugam iva Saradi tadagam || 
vadana-kamala-parisilana-milita-mihira-sama-kundala-Sobham / 
smita-ruci-rucira-samullasitadhara-pallava-krta-rati-lobham /| 
Sasi-kirana-cchuritodara-jala-dhara-sundara-sakusuma-kesam / 
timirodita-vidhu-mandala-nirmala-malayaja-tilaka-nivesam /| 
vipula-pulaka-bhara-danturitam rati-keli-kalabhir adhiram / 
mani-gana-kirana-samitha-samujjvala-bhiisana-subhaga-sariram /| 
Sri-jayadeva-bhanita-vibhava-dvigunikyta-bhiisana-bharam / 
pranamata hydi vinidhaya harim suciram sukrtodaya-saram || 


* * * 
atikramyapangam Sravana-patha-paryanta-gamana- 
braydsenevaksnos taralatara- 


taram gamitayoh 

idanim radhayah briytama-semdlokasonaye. 

Papata svedimbu-prasara iva harsasru-nikarah /| 
bhajantyas talpantam krta-kapata-kandiiti-pihita- 
smitam Jate gehad bahir avahitali-parijane / 

priasam pagyantyah Smara-paravasakiita-subhaga 
salajja lajjapi vyagamad iva ditram mrga-dréah il : 

sdnandam nanda-siinur difaty mitaparam sammadam mand 

tre adhiya bahvor vivaram anu ardham bidayan pclae a 
ungau tasya urojay atanu-varatanor nirgatau ma Hi be Bee 

Prstham nirbhidya tasmad bahir iti valita-grivam do a 

iva mandara-kusumaih en eh 


Svayam sindiirena dvipa-rana-muda mudrita ; 
ais Y Y ud) 
blujapida-krida-hata-kuvalayapida-kar; eel 


brakirnasrg-bindur jayati bhuja-dando mura-ji tah || 
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36. saundaryaika-nidher anariga-laland-lavanya-lila-juso 


radhaya hrdi palvale manasija-kridaika-ranga-sthale | 
ramyoroja-saroja-khelana-rasitvad dtmanah khyapayan 
dhydtur manasa-rdja-hamsa-nibhatam deyan mukundo mudam II 


Dvadagah Sargah 
SUPRITA-PITAMBARAH 


. gatavati sakhi-vrnde’manda-trapa-bhara-nirbhara- 


smara-paravasakitta-sphita-smita-snapitadharam | 
sarasa-manasam drstua radham muhur nava-pallava- 
prasava-sayane niksiptaksim uvdca harih priyam || 


vibhasa-ragaikatali-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 23 // 


2: 


10. 


11. 


kisalaya-Sayana-tale kuru kdmini carana-nalina-vinivesam | 
tava pada-pallava-vairi-parabhavam idam anubhavatu suvesam || 
ksanam adhund naérayanam anugatam anusara radhike || dhruva. |] 


. kara-kamalena karomi caranam aham agamitasi vidiram | 


ksanam upakuru Sayanopari mam iva niipuram anugati-Siiram || 
vadana-sudha-nidhi-galitam amrtam iva racaya vacanam anukiilam | 
viraham ivapanayadmi payodhara-rodhakam urasi dukilam || 


. priya-parirambhana-rabhasa-valitam iva pulakitam atiduravapam | 


mad-urasi kuca-kalasam vinivesaya Sosaya manasija-tdpam || 
adhara-sudha-rasam upanaya bhamini jivaya mrtam iva dasam | 
tvayi vinihita-manasam virahdnala-dagdha-vapusam avildsam || 


. Sasi-mukhi mukharaya mani-rasand-gunam anuguna-kantha-ninadam | 


Sruti-yugale pika-ruta-vikale mama samaya cirad avasadam || 


. mdm ativiphala-rusa vikali-krtam avalokitum adhunedam | 


lajjitam iva nayanam tava viramati visrja vrthd rati-khedam || 


. $ri-jayadeva-bhanitam idam anupada-nigadita-madhu-ripu-modam | 


Janayatu rasika-janesu mano-rama-rati-rasa-bhava-vinodam || 
* * * 
pratyithah pulakankurena nibidaslese nimesena ca 
kridakitta-vilokite’dhara-sudha-pane katha-kelibhih | 
Gnandadhigamena manmatha-kala-yuddhe’pi_yasminn abhiid 
udbhiitah sa tayor babhiiva suratarambhah priyam-bhavukah |] 
dorbhyam samyamitah payodhara-bharendpiditah panijair 
Gviddho dasanaih ksatadhara-putah Sroni-tatenahatah | 
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13. 


14. 


16. 


Appendix 


hastenanamitah kace’dhara-madhu-syandena sammohitah 
kantah kam api trptim apa tad aho kamasya vama gatih // 


| maranke rati-keli-samkula-ranarambhe tayd sahasa- 


prayam kanta-jaydya kimcid upari prarambhi yat-sambhramat | 
nispanda jaghana-sthali Sithilita dor-vallir utkampitam 

vakso militam aksi paurusa-rasah strinam kutah sidhyati || 
tasyah patala-panijankitam uro nidra-kasdye drsau 
nirdhautadhara-Sonimd vilulita-srasta-srajo miirdha-jah | 
kaitci-dama dara-Slathancalam iti pratar nikhatair dréor 

ebhih kma-Sarais tad-adbhutam abhitt patyur mana kilitam |] 
ayalolah kesa-pasas taralitam alakaih sveda-moksau kapolau 
klista bimbadhara-Srih kuca-kalasa-ruca harita hara-yastih | 
kanci-kantir hatasa stana-jaghana-padam paninacchadya sadyah 
pasyanti satrapa sa tad api vilulita mugdha-kantir dhinoti |] 


. isan-milita-drsti mugdha-vilasat-sit-kara-dhara-vasad 


awyaktakula-keli-kaku-vikasad-dantamsu-dhautadharam | 
Santa-stabdha-payodharam bhy$a-parisvangat kurangi-dréo 
harsotkarsa-vimukta-nitsaha-tanor dhanyo dhayaty dnanam // 
atha sahasa supritam suratante sa nitanta-khinnangi | 

radha jagada sadaram idam dnandena govindam // 


ramakari-raga-yati-talabhyam giyate / prabandhah 24 // 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


22, 


23, 


24, 


kuru yadu-nandana candana-sisiratarena Karena payodhare | 


mrga-mada-patrakam atra mano-bhava-mangala-kalasa-sahodare // 


nayana-kuraiiga-taraiga-vikdsa-nirdisa-kare Sruti-mandale | 
manasyja-pasa-vildsa-dhare Subha-vesa nivesaya kundale // 


bhramara-cayam racayantam upari ruciram suciram mama sammukhe | 


Jtta-kamale vimale parikarmaya narma-janakam alakam mukh 
myga-mada-rasa-valitam lalitam kuru tilakam alika-rajani-k _ 
vihita-kalarka-kalam kamalanana vilvamita-srama-Sthery ” 
mama rucire cikure kuru manada manasija-dhvaja-cai 
rati-galite lalite kusumani Sikhandi-Sithandaka dp sar 
Sarasa-ghane jaghane mama sambara-dirana-vdrana hes are / 


* 
* * 
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95. racaya kucayos citram patram kurusva kapolayor 
ghataya jaghane kaiicim mugdha-sraja kabari-bharam / 
kalaya valaya-srenim panau pade mani-niipurav 
iti nigaditah pritah pitambaro’pi tathakarot |/ 

26. paryanki-krta-naga-nayaka-phana-sreni-maninam gane 
sankranta-pratibimba-samvalanaya bibhrad-vibhu-prakriyam / 
padambho-ruha-dhari-varidhi-sutam aksnam didrksuh Sataih 
kayauyitham tvacarann apacitau bhityo harih patu vah || 

27. tam aprapya mayi svayamvara-param ksiroda-tirodare 
Sanke sundari kalakiitam apiban miidho mrdani-patih | 
ittham pitroa-kathabhir anya-manasa viksipya vakso’itcalam 
radhayah stana-korakopari-milan-netro harih patu vah || 

28. yad gandharva-kalasu kausalam anudhyanam ca _yad vaisnavam 
yac chrngara-viveka-tattva-racand-kavyesu lilayitam | 
tat sarvam jayadeva-pandita-kaveh krsnaika-tandtmanah 
sdnandah parisodhayantu sudhiyah Sri-gita-govindatah || 

29. sadhiindm svata eva sammatir tha sydd eva bhaktyarthinam 
Glocya grathana-sramam ca vidusam asmin bhaved adarah | 
ye kecit para-krty-upasruti-pards tan arthaye mat-kytim 

bhityo viksya vadantv avadyam tha cet sd vasand sthasyati || 
30. Sri-bhojadeva-prabhavasya raméadevi-suta-Sri-jayadevakasya | 
pardsaradi-priya-varga-kanthe $ri-gita-govinda-kavitvam astu || 
31. sadhvi madhvika cinta na bhavati bhavatah Sarkare karkasasi 
drakse draksyanti ke tvam amrta mrtam asi ksira niram rasaste | 
makanda kranda kantadhara dhara na tulam gaccha yacchanti bhavam 
yavac chrigdra-sdram subham iva jayadevasya vaidagdhya-vacah || 
32. ittham keli-tatir vihrtya yamund-kile samam radhaya 
tad-romdvali-mauktikavali-yuge veni-bhramam bibhrati | 
tatrahladi-kuca-prayaga-phalayor lipsdvator hastayor 
wyaparah purusottamasya dadatu sphitém mudam sampadam || 


Variant readings (following manuscripts cited in the Nirnaya-Sagara 
and Kulkarni editions) : 
1. 27: valad for calad. 
33: milati-jati-sugandhau for malikayatisugandhau. 
37: kalakalair for kalaravair. 
wm. 16: gita for dipti. 63 
. 13: nidhanam for nidanam. 
‘i ne a ani for dhanya-vaikuntha-kunkumah. 
vu. 5: iha for iti. 
14: calita for valita. 
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Xi. 


39: 
vim. 11: vyapohayatu vo’sreyamsi for vipolayatu vah sreyamsi, 
x. 8: dehi for dhehi. : 

9: 

title: sinanda for samoda. 
3% 
8: 

15% 

19: 

: parilambya for parirabhya. 

: samaloka for samayata. 

: visrja for srjasi. 

: maranke for vamange. 

: wyalolah for vyakoSah. 

: bhiyo for bhiito. 


Appendix 
nidhaya for vidhaya. 


jayatu for jayati. 


vikaram for nikaram. 

nijagati for nigadita. 

lasad for bhavad. 
madana-rasa for kusuma-sara. 
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